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Make 1922 Spell Safety for Workers 


In the sawmill there were some unprotected 
gears. Along came Tony, the oiler, the jacket of his 
jumper hanging loose. It caught in the gears 

In a new grave in the little cemetery behind the 
hill they put what was left of the body of Tony. 
One by one the shovels of dirt fell upon the plain 
pine box while Mrs. Tony and eight year old Tony, 
jr., and his three smaller brothers and sisters stum- 
bled homeward to face the world unprotected. 





Gears can be protected, accidents can be pre- 


vented, many of the 
Tonys can be saved! 
Make the lumber 
industry safe for 
the workers. 
Greater safety 
means greater con- 
tentment of the 
workers, higher effi- 
ciency, better work 
and, most impor- 
tant, fewer families 
left with only a 
woman to make a 
living for the young 
children. 

It does not take 
a great deal of time 
or money to install 
safety devices. The 
season is coming for 
the overhauling of sawmills and planing mills, the 
taking of inventory of retail and wholesale yards. 
In this work, set aside space for the marking of all 
things which lack in safety, and then make them 
safe. Make your plans for this work now. 

In many places in the lumber industry are to be 
found dangerous places, dangerous machines. 
There are unprotected saws, unprotected gears, 
insecure ladders, open traveling belts. Then safe- 
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This substantial rail makes working safe on the second deck of this shed of the Julius 
Lumber Co. The workman here does not have to tense his muscles con- 
against a possible fall; he can devote all of his time and energy to the 
or which he is paid. These rails are removable and when the ends are 
greased they turn fairly easily, actually making lumber easier to handle. 


ty devices may be erected te protect sawyers from 
slivers, to prevent carriages from running away 
and so on thru the list of machines. 

But the need for safety devices does not end 
there. Take, for example, a retail shed or a fin- 
ished stock shed at a sawmill. The walks along 
the second deck should be protected by substantial 
railings. Frogs in the yards should have blocks of 
wood inserted to keep feet from catching. Hunt 
down the cause of every accident of recent years 


gem) and remove the 

“gue| cause at once. 

| Safety work 
should not cease 


when machines and 
plants have safety 
devices _ installed. 
The workers must 
be made to think 
safety, to talk safe- 
ty and instinctively 
to act safely. When 
the last is accom- 
plished the men can 
and will devote all 
their time to the 
work for which they 
are paid. No time 
will have to be 
taken to watch out 
for danger. 

Despite constant care, despite safety equipment, 
some accidents will occur. Fatal results and per- 
manent crippling may often be prevented by first 
aid. Take the hint. 

Make 1922 the greatest safety year in the lumber 
industry. Take advantage of the repair season to 
make necessary changes in equipment. Write the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for helps. But, above all, 
make a place now in your program for this work. 
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Guaranteed Weight 2000 


Its economy and likeness to old time Michigan 
White Pine are effective selling arguments—fac- 
tors that carry weight with builders and influence 
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Values Count in Selling Today 


That dealer who can offer his customers the best for their money is the one 
who will get the business.’ Put it over on competitors by stocking some of our 


oft White Pine 


nantes | McKinley Land & Lumber Co. | sti... 


lbs. per 1000 feet Surfaced 


them to buy it. With 20,000,000 feet in yard we 
are always prepared to ship promptly. A trial 
order is all we ask. 














Rinoni 


Made with infinite care 


in a City noted the world over for 
its skilled woodworkers. 


We are members of the Maple Fiooring Manutacturers’ Association 














Flooring Mouldings 
Ceilin, 300,000 feet Daily. ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO Box Shooks 
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Flooring 


MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD sz 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young@Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


Weare members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Now Is the Time to Plan Holiday Advertising 


HE ALERT ADVERTISER finds in the changing seasons with 
their characteristic holidays and special occasions, opportuni- 
ties for effective advertising. It hardly needs to be said, how- 

ever, that to be effective, such special advertising should be appro- 
priate and attractive. It must fit the spirit of the season. Other- 
wise it may repel, rather than attract. 

Christmas advertising, particularly, should be permeated by the 
spirit of the season, expressing good cheer and good will, with 
the commercial or sales seeking note very much subdued, or wholly 
absent. It is a time to express appreciation for patronage received 
in the past, and to cultivate business friendships, rather than openly 
to solicit future business. Of course, this general principle does not 
apply where it is desirable to make specific offer of seasonable goods 
—a factor that as a rule cuts very little figure in the lumber 
business. 

Sentiments appropriate to the season can be effectively conveyed 
either thru the medium of advertising space in local newspapers, 
trade journals, or other periodicals reaching the desired clientele; 
by attractively printed circulars, or by letters. In the retail realm, 
many lumbermen find it desirable, and in the long run profitable, 
to provide some souvenir—such as a calendar, memorandum book, 


or one of the numerous other advertising novelties designed and 
sold by concerns specializing in such goods. Sometimes these little 
gifts take the form of inexpensive articles for boys and girls, thus 
winning the favor of both grown-ups and juveniles, for parents are 
likely to have a warm spot in their hearts for the dealer who pre- 
sents “Jimmie” or “Mary” with some toy or knickknack that affords 
pleasure. It is a good plan, where this is done, to send out letters 
inviting the prospective recipients, whether adults or children, to 
call at the dealer’s office and receive the souvenirs. 

Advertising that has for its keynote the approach of New Year’s 
naturally should be of a somewhat different character. It should, 
above everything else, breathe optimism, and have the forward look. 
It should express the advertiser’s conviction that 1922 is going to 
be a great year for the lumber business. Withal, it should be per- 
meated with the holiday spirit of good will, epitomized in the cordial 
and heartfelt greeting: “Happy New Year!” 

With the Thanksgiving turkey and cranberry sauce now happy 
memories—at least, for all who are blessed with reasonably good 
digestion—serious thought should be given to planning and prepar- 
ing advertising that will harmonize with the holiday state of mind, 
and at the same time hoist the “Weleome” signal for 1922 business. 
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Real Solicitude for Forest Conservation 


ERY GREAT INTEREST is being manifested thruout the 
V country in the question of forest conservation. Foresters, 
paper makers, timber owners, lumber consumers all are taking 
an interest in proposed legislation looking toward the perpetuation 
of the forests, but when it comes to real solicitude and a burning 
all-compelling desire to enforce forest conservation, the brick manu- 
facturers have everybody else backed clear off the boards. In order 
that the forests of America may be conserved and perpetuated for 
all time to:come the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association has 
solemnly resolved to request the Federal and State governments to 
put into effect immediately rules and regulations requiring the 
scientific cutting and reforestation of timber and the use of solid 
common brick in place of wood. 

In their solicitude for the conservation of the forests the brick 
association magnanimously offers to the Government, to scientific 
bodies and to citizens, individually and collectively, the service and 
all the power and influence of that. organization to bring about the 
use of “noncombustible materials, including solid common brick as 
a basic building material.” 

After taking this patriotic stand the secretary of the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association proceeds to take the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association severely to task for specifying 
in its suggested building codes the use of brick in the manner speci- 
fied by the National Board of Underwriters and other recognized 
authorities. The brick secretary then smugly remarks: “If we 
were in any of our literature to make recommendations regarding 
frame construction I should be glad to accept the judgment of your 
association upon standards.” 

It is to laugh. 

Following the adoption of a resolution by the brick association 
urging the substitution of brick for wood in all construction, the 
apparent use of bricklayers’ unions as a cloak for attacks on wood 
construction thru the public prints, and propaganda of various 
kinds intended to discourage the use of wood, it would require a 
vivid imagination indeed to visualize even the possibility of any 
literature emanating from that association recommending frame 
construction. 

In replying to the letter from the brick association Secretary Wil- 
son Compton of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has taken an unassailable position, and his letter is a complete and 
compelling answer to the blatant and insincere expressions of the 
brick association secretary. 

. At the same time he throws on the screen a convincing picture of 
the absolute duty of the lumber industry to stand up and be counted 
in a vigorous fight for its continued existence, and its absolute duty 
to educate the public in the proper use of wood—“the use of wood 
where wood is good.” 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should carefully peruse 
the correspondence printed on pages 48 and 49 of this issue and 
indelibly impress upon their minds this query by Secretary 
Compton: 

“Is any lumberman in doubt as to the wisdom of concerted effort 
by the lumber industry to improve the standards of wood construc- 
tion; to educate the public to use lumber right; so that it may be 
(as it then will be) both safe and lasting; and to tell the truth about 
lumber?” 


Earnest Efforts in Behalf of Farm Finance 


ITH MORE GENERAL understanding of the agricultural loan 

provisions of the War Finance Corporation act bankers are 

availing themselves in larger measure of the financial ad- 
vances they require to meet the pressing needs of the farmers of 
their communities. There is no longer any good reason why a 
farming community that is basically prosperous should suffer stag- 
nation owing to lack of ready funds necessary to carry on normal 
agricultural operations. 





Briefly, the War Finance Corporation may advance to any banker 


money in amount equal to that he has loaned his farmer patrons 
“for agricultural purposes;” and the corporation’s board of direc- 
tors has given a very broad interpretation to that term. 

Many readers have asked whether the corporation would advance 
money for loans made to hold grain in bins and cribs on the farms, 
for it was early realized that that is precisely the aid needed by 
many farmers. So far the corporation has not met this need, but 
this week it appointed a corn belt advisory committee, personnel 
of which is given on page 62, whose duty it is to find means of 
helping the farmer hold his corn until the market is ready for it. 

Whatever plan the committee may devise, however, banks can 
by proper management give the farmers a great deal of help in 
holding their crops. The War Finance Corporation’s advances to 
the banks will enable them to replenish their funds to the extent 
that their loans fall within ‘the provisions of the law as interpreted 


by the corporation’s board. Money thus obtained by the banks may 
be loaned by them for any purpose they deem proper. The cor- 
poration places no restriction upon the use of funds obtained by 
banks on account of agricultural loans. In other words, the cor- 
poration undertakes to carry for the banks the loans that come 
within its interpretation. 

To illustrate: A bank that has exhausted its funds in loans 
on livestock for breeding or feeding purposes or for grain for 
feeding livestock, can get from the corporation advances of money 
in amounts equal to those loaned for the purposes named. With 
its financial resources thus replenished it may use them to supply 
any legitimate demand for funds that arises in the banking busi- 
ness. It can lend the farmer money to build corn cribs or to hold his 
corn already in cribs, or for any other purpose to which a borrower 
in normal times might apply borrowed funds. 

One result of the inflow of money in the form of advances on 
account of agricultural loans ought to be an easing of the pressure 
for payment of farm mortgages. It will be of little avail to the 
farmer to save his crops if he loses his land. As already suggested 
banks are free to use for any legitimate purpose the money they 
get from the finance corporation. It is to be hoped that some of it 
will be used to prevent foreclosures and consequent losses to farmers 
who with a minimum of aid in this critieal time will be enabled to 
pay out when normal conditions are restored. Reports from some 
sections indicate a sharp improvement in the demand for farm mort- 
gages; which should mean relief for farmers whose mortgages are 
falling due, because it promises money for refunding. 

It is to be expected that the more conservative bankers will be 
slow to avail themselves of the financial aid their communities 
really need. In such cases it will be advisable for lumbermen to 
urge upon their bankers the advantages to the bankers themselves, 
to the farming interests and to the communities as a whole in 
enlarging their financial resources in the manner contemplated by 
the War Finance Corporation act. 





Hearst Papers Attack Lumber Industry 


CCASIONALLY there comes a time in the experience of a 
daily editorial writer when, hard put to it for an original idea 
or suffering from a “hang-over” or a grouch of unusually 

acute virulence, he seizes upon an invisible something in the air and 
proceeds to pen a vicious attack on somebody or something without 
any apparent “rhyme or reason.” An editorial writer in the Wash- 
ington Times (a Hearst newspaper) a few days ago, had an unusu- 
ally severe attack of this kind and, like a mad dog that attacks 
everything it meets, proceeded to dip his pen in vitriol, or smear 
his typewriter ribbon with filth and under the caption “Sheer 
Profiteering,’’ produced a diatribe against the lumber industry in 
which such choice phrases as “profiteers who bled the country,” 
“greedy profiteers,” “impudent liars,” “thieves” etc. are bandied 
about as “sweet morsels under the tongue.” But perhaps we should 
let our readers see for themselves the picture of the lumbermen as 
painted by the Times editor. Here it is: 


Not satisfied with what they get for nothing from the reac- 
tionary press, the profiteers are indulging in columns of propa- 
ganda, paid for at advertising rates. 

For example, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Of all the profiteers who bled the country while better men 
were bleeding for the country, the lumber manufacturers are 
about the worst. Perhaps a few thieving shipbuilders and some 
thieving ammunition makers (not all of them) were greedier 
profiteers. But even at that, the lumber profiteers were not 
far behind. 

Now these profiteers advertise that the high price of lumber 
is due to freight charges, which the railroads, in their turn, 
advertise to be due to high wages. Both assertions are false. 
But the lumber profiteers are particularly impudent in their 
lying. 

The charges for lumber, brick, cement and everything else 
that goes into construction of buildings are from 65 to 140 
percent more than real trade conditions warrant. There is no 
excuse for this profiteering, which is NOT due wholly or even 
mostly to high freight rates or high wages, but IS chiefly DUE 
to the monopoly and greed that ought to land some profiteers 
in jail. 

While every decent citizen and every clean-thinking American 
business man must look with repugnance upon such a vile attack 
as this on any industry, those who are acquainted with the facts 
must have this feeling accentuated when that attack is launched 
against an industry whose product was the first to be deflated 
and many members of which have had to struggle for their very 
existence because this deflation was so severe. 

The editor of the Washington Times is in position to know the 
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facts—and does know them—but wilfully and maliciously distorts 
these facts in order to satisfy the inordinate craving of that publi- 
cation and its associates for rabid sensationalism. 

Apparently carrying out a well defined plan of attack by the 
Hearst newspapers, the Chicago Herald-Examiner, another of the 
croup, on the day following this smear by the Washington Times 
brings its guns to bear and, entirely regardless of real facts, accuses 
the lumber industry of rank profiteering. In an editorial on “Freight 
and Prices,” among other things it says: 


A 10-percent freight reduction on carloads of wheat, for 
instance, will have a direct relation to the wages the railroads 
can afford to pay. But its relation to the price of a single loaf 
of bread will be infinitesimal. There are too many other factors 
that have to be taken into consideration. 

It is a similar truth which the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is ignoring in its present campaign of propa- 
ganda. They advertise that the high price of lumber is due to 
freight charges. 

A few cents a thousand feet are chargeable to freight rates. 
But lumber is not a few cents higher per thousand than trade 
conditions warrant. It is in many cases several dollars higher 
per thousand. 

And this difference is plain, every-day profiteering—a profi- 
teering that is more damaging to the building trades than all 
the union demands put together. 


In its statement “a few cents a thousand are chargeable to 
freight rates” the Herald-Examiner discloses a really pitiable igno- 
rance or an utter disregard for facts. An even cursory examination 
of actual facts shows that the increase in freight rates has added 
an extra burden of more than $4 a thousand feet on the price of 
yellow pine building lumber in Chicago and of $6.25 a thousand 
feet on Douglas fir. Of course, that may seem like “a few cents 
a thousand feet” to the Hearst editor, but to the lumberman and 
to the home builder it looks like a substantial sum and a burden on 
the price of a home for which the lumber manufacturer can not be 
held responsible. 

In this connection it may be interesting to refer to a statement in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, prepared by an Ohio re- 
tailer, giving detailed figures showing that a house costing $18,333.75 
in June, 1920, in September, 1921, cost only $11,761.45. The lumber 
and millwork in this house in 1920 cost $6,457.40, while the same 
material in September, 1921, was supplied for $3,487. Does this 
look like “thievery” and “profiteering’’? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN realizes the futility of replying to 
attacks of this kind, for a person who will deal in filth and mis- 
representation as have the editors of these Hearst papers in their 
attacks on the lumber industry are not amenable to reason and 
have no regard for facts, but we believe it is well for the industry 
to know just where some of its most virulent enemies are located 
and be governed accordingly. 





Accounting System For Retail Lumbermen 


EALIZING THE importance of accurate accounting in all 
branches of the industry and fully understanding that a 
system suitable for manufacturers or for wholesalers will not 

meet the needs of retailers the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
arranged for the publication of a complete accounting system for 
retail lumbermen. 


This system, designed especially for the retail trade, has been 
prepared by G. W. Hafner, an accountant of wide and diversified 
experience, after a careful and thoro study of the problems of the 
retail lumber distributer. This system is designed to be full, prac- 
tical and easy to operate. All necessary forms will be fully illus- 
trated and the subject will be presented in language readily under- 
standable. 

The purpose of this system is to show clearly and without confu- 
sion the exact condition of the business at any time. In the words 
of the author the system will enable retail lumbermen “to know the 
facts of your affairs, what is worthy of your attention and helpful 
to your business; to know these things and to keep records and defi- 
nitions of such a knowledge near you in the most complete and 
explanatory form.” 

The first of these articles, which is largely devoted to a clear and 
careful analysis of the reasons for an accurate cost accounting 
system and the results that are obtainable from the operation of one, 
is entitled “Accounting—The Trade Mirror” and may be found on 
pages 44 and 45 of this issue. The second instalment will appear 
in an early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is hoped to 
present thru this series the most valuable and practical contribu- 
tion to retail lumber accounting that has yet been given to the trade. 


Practical Help In Foreign Trade 


HE NEW POLICY of the Department of Commerce of 
setting up commodity divisions in the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce is of significance to all industries, and to 

none is it of more importance than to lumber. 

In the past it has been impossible, unless by a happy chance, 
for a manufacturer, importer, or exporter to obtain from the bureau 
exact information or expert advice regarding the market for his 
particular commodity in a given foreign country or a designated 
section of that country. This was not due to any incompetency or 
neglect on the part of the bureau’s personnel, but rather to its 
form of organization. There always have been in the bureau men 
thoroly familiar with general conditions, regulations etc. affecting 
exports to or imports from the principal countries with which the 
United States does business. 

The rub came under the old system when, for example, a lumber 
manufacturer wanted exact and specific knowledge as to the present 
market for his commodity or some particular item in a designated 
country. The same, of course, was true as regards steel, rubber, 
wool, automobiles, or any other product or commodity. There was 
no one in the bureau who could supply the technical. information 
needed, because while there were on the bureau’s staff foreign trade 
experts, its personnel included no lumber, steel, rubber, wool or 
automobile men. 

This deficiency has recently been supplied by a sweeping reor- 
ganization of the bureau which includes the establishment of. “com- 
modity divisions” representing the principal industries, each of 
these divisions being headed by a practical expert selected from 
within the industries.. Great credit is due Secretary Hoover and 
his associates, particularly to F. M. Feiker,. assistant to the .secre- 
tary, who has largely been responsible for selecting the heads of 
these new divisions, for the type of men they have been able to 
secure. Most of these men have had experience in foreign selling 
and are thoroly familiar with the problems faced by American 
exporters. Governmental salaries for such work are notoriously 
inadequate, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is reliably informed that 
the most potent appeal used in prying desirable men loose from 
usually far more lucrative connections to serve Uncle Sam is not 
of a financial character, but simply to say: “Hoover wants you 
to come to Washington and help him to help American business.” 

The commodity divisions that have been set up and are now 
functioning include the following: Lumber and wood products; iron 
and steel; foodstuffs; rubber; leather and its manufactures; indus- 
trial machinery; electrical machinery; agricultural implements and 
machinery; coal, coke and petroleum; automobiles and trucks. 

Some of the activities already undertaken by the lumber and 
wood products division are described in the Nov. 14 issue of Com- 
merce Reports, as follows: 

“The lumber division has conducted an active campaign to enlist 
the codperation of lumber associations and individual concerns. . It 
is also investigating certain specific problems in foreign markets; 
bringing trade opportunities to the notice of American exporters; 
endeavoring to make those lumber concerns who are not in the 
export business realize the importance of export markets; revising 
lists of foreign lumber dealers; preparing a manual on exporting 
for our lumber exporters, and also a manual and questionnaire for 
Government representatives abroad, which will assist them in mak- 
ing reports on foreign lumber markets; compiling tables for use 
in converting foreign lumber measurements into American stand- 
ards; preparing small pamphlets describing the principal species 
of lumber in the United States, which will be printed in foreign 
languages for circulation abroad; collaborating with other divisions 
in the bureau in preparing material bearing upon foreign tariffs, 
transportation, and commercial law of interest to the lumber trade, 
and arranging for tests of American lumber to ascertain to what 
extent it is resistant to the attacks of the white ant and therefore 
suitable for certain foreign markets.” 

As intimated in the foregoing paragraph, it is the policy of 
the commodity divisions to establish close codperative relationships 
with the trade associations representing the various industries. 
Thru the newly organized divisions the several industries are able 
to secure assistance in the solution of their export problems, and the 
Government in turn can transmit to those interested the valuable 
information, suggestions and trade opportunities reported from its 
hundreds of trade representatives in all parts of the world. 

Too much must not be immediately expected of the newly 
organized service, the work thus far necessarily being largely of a 
formative character, altho not lacking in tangible results also. 
There is every reason to hope and expect that as the machinery 
gets into smooth running order, experience is acquired and data 
of ever-increasing value are accumulated, the commodity divisions 
will be able to render a service of great value to the industries 
which they represent. 
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WANTS NARROW GAGE ROAD DATA 


We would be glad to get some information as to 
the difference in logging over a standard and nar- 
row gage railroad. If you will refer us to some 
of your subscribers who are using a narrow gage 
we will appreciate it—INQuiry No. 428. 


[Little attention has been given of late to a 
comparison between narrow and standard gage 
lugging railroads and consequently very little 
information is available. After the decision 
some years ago of the famous ‘‘Tap Line 
Case’’ many companies which had been operat- 
ing narrow gage roads changed over to the 
operation of standard gage. Also operators 
had found it of decided advantage to be able 
to run standard cars upon logging railroads. 
In present practice it seems that most of the 
narrow gage roads are in mountainous sections 
and are used entirely in getting out logs. Any 
lumbermen or loggers who have late informa- 
tion upon this subject will gladly be put in 
touch with the inquirer, who is located in Ken- 
tucky.—EDITOR. } 


WAGES FOR HEWING TIES 


We shall feel much obliged if you will inform 
us of the prices paid choppers in the Northwest 
and South on hewn railroad ties and also the prices 
paid by the railroads for hewn ties.—INQuIRY No. 
411 


|The above inquiry inserted on behalf of a 
company operating in a western State touches 
on a very interesting subject. At this time the 
railroads are not eager for hewn ties. In the 
Pacific Northwest the railroads are evincing a 
decided turn for purchasing sawn ties rather 
than hewn ties. The fact that sawn ties are 
cheaper than hewn ties explains the railroads’ 
preference. 

Prices for tie making vary over the coun- 
try, depending on whether producers really want 
ties made or whether they are merely support- 
ing their particular territory by paying very 
low wages for such ties as are made rather than 
closing down operations altogether. One south- 
ern railroad recently quoted the following prices 
it would pay for Grade 5 7x9x8 ties on its right 
of way: 

White oak.... 30 cents Red oak...... 30 cents 
Heart pine... 40 cents Sap pine..... 20 cents 
Heart cypress. 60 cents 

In the Pacific northwest one organization re- 
ports the following prices paid tie makers: 
GxT ties...... 15 cents 7x8 ties...... 25 cents 
tx ties...... 20 cents 

Another organization states that the last scale 
known for hewn ties was from 28 to 33 cents 
for No. 1 ties. In the Pacific northwest rail- 
road purchasing agents state that if they were 
in the market for hewn ties they would prob- 
ably pay 45 cents for No. 1 (7x9) hewn ties; 
and 35 to 37 cents for No. 2 hewn ties (7x7; 
7x8). 

A eareful investigation made on behalf of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by another western 
man developed the fact that prices paid chop- 
pers in various parts of Montana vary accord- 
ing to whether No. 1 or No. 2 ties are hewn. 
What is termed the weighed average price paid 
choppers varies from 17 cents to 19 cents a tie. 
In Montana they are paid according to the 
following schedule: 
os Eee 12 to 15¢ BRD orianinnd Sic 18 to 20c 
[| 2 Crane: 16 to 18¢ ee he 22 to 25c 

In Wyoming camps a new schedule of prices 
has been adopted since Oct. 15. A No. 2 tie is 
defined as one with a 6-inch face and 7 inches 
thick. A flat rate’ of 9 cents a tie is paid chop- 
pers in Wyoming camps for the No. 2 ties and 
a flat rate of 18 cents each is paid for No. 1 ties. 
In order to be paid at the rate of 18 cents a tie, 
however, choppers may hew ties to any of the 
following dimensions: 7x7, 7x8, 7x9, or 8x8, 8x9. 

The prices paid for ties by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., according to the best informa- 
tion available and which has been checked up at 


various points is 89 cents plus 2 
ing or 91 cents f. 0. b. cars. 

Tie operators in Wyoming are paying 8 cents 
for stumpage; 10 cents minimum for hauling to 
banks of creeks; 20 cents minimum for driving 
to railroad; 2Yy cents for loading on cars, and 
the stream improvements and the building of 
roads and camps is estimated at an additional 
10 cents a tie. The tie hazard is said to be large. 
This estimate which is fairly accurate does not 
inelude overhead, or losses on bad accounts, 
sinkage in river, losses at booms, losses due to 
minor thefts nor the rejects by the railroad 
company.—EDITOR. | 


eents for load- 


WESTERN HEMLOCK FOR LADDERS 

Do you know of any western hemlock being sold 
for ladder stock. Salesmen have recommended its 
use for ladder beams but they have not been able 
to assure us that it will be satisfactory nor have 
they been able to say that hemlock is thus being 
used.—Inquiry No, 415. 

[The above inquiry comes from the secretary- 
treasurer of a ladder manufacturing company in 
Ohio. At this time data on tests of western 
hemlock in ladder manufacture are not available, 
but careful experiments indicate that when the 
wood is properly sawn ladders made from it are 
very good and dependable. Western hemlock 
is a very good wood that is steadily growing in 
popularity as its merits become more widely 
known. 

A great deal of useful information regarding 
the mechanical properties of western hemlock 
are contained in Forest Service Bulletin No. 
115. In ‘‘Timber: Its Strength, Seasoning and 
Grading’’ by Betts, a table shows that Western 
hemlock has a bending strength of 70 compared 
with oak, and that its stiffness compared with 
oak is 91, in both cases oak being rated as 
100. These figures indicate that the wood is 
fully the equal of some others now used with 
excellent results in ladder manufacture.— 
EDITOR. | 


VALUES OF STUMPAGE SOUGHT 


One thousand two hundred acres in north Louisi- 
ana, about one-third low rolling hiil land, other 
two-thirds lake bed land, at times dry, at other 
times subject to several feet overflow. Nearest part 
of the land to a main land railway reaching tide- 
water, about three miles. Farthest part of the 
land away from the railway about seven miles. A 
lumber company’s log tram passes from one and 
one-half miles to three miles away. Arrangements 
could likely be made to use that road. 

Estimate of timber: Between four and five mil- 
lion feet of cypress, no swell butt; straight 40 to 
70 feet tall, 8 to 36 inches in diameter; also con- 
siderable cypress 6 inches in diameter; red, white, 
and pin oak, 8 to 30 inches in diameter, 450,000 
feet ; tupelo gum 8 to 14 inches in diameter, 50,000 
feet; sweet and black gum, mainly sweet gum, 
(diameters not given in report) 200,000 feet; wil- 
low, 12 to 24 inches in diameter, 25,000 feet; ash 
(diameters not given in report), 200,000 feet. Some 
old field pine, small pine, and other small hard- 
woods. What is your opinion of the value of this 
stumpage ?—InquiRY No, 409. 

[It is very difficult to say what standing 
timber is worth, sight unseen. Lumber com- 
panies find it desirable to map and chart as 
thoroly as possible their timber holdings, and 
even then very frequently find that the data 
are incomplete. Consequently it is hazardous 
to say what a fair market price is unless one 
is familiar with the locality of the timber. The 
timber’s being near to a tram road makes it 
ng. more valuable except to the owner of the 
tram road, because logging roads generally are 
not common earriers and are used solely for 
the business of the companies owning them. In- 
vestigation, however, reveals that in this case 
the valuation of the standing timber is probably 
approximately as follows: 


Per M Per M 

B.F. B. F. 

Cypress ......-+6. $ : TUES HUM: ¢..0.0 «0% $3 

OM eins: sn BAus, Satine i are 2 

Sweet and black gum 4 RE ieee 10 
—EDITOoR. | 








FURNITURE INFORMATION WANTED 


I have been assigned by the War Department, 
the task of preparing a professional paper on cer- 
tain articles of furniture in the manufacture of 
which hardwoods, especially maple and oak, are 
used. 

Have had a great deal of difficulty in obtaining 
data as publications on the manufacture of furni- 
ture are scarce and hard to locate. Believing that 
some back numbers of your publication may con- 
tain articles on the subjects on which I desire 
information, I am asking that you select and for- 
ward me such copies as you may deem suitable. 
Subjects upon which information is desired are as 
follows: Hardwoods (maple and oak); source of 
supply ; methods of lumbering; steps between fell- 
ing of tree and arrival of lumber at factory ; sea- 
soning; process of manufacture into furniture; 
large lumbering concerns; large furniture manufac- 
turers, and any article touching on any or all of 
these points will be of value.—INquiry No. 396. 

[The above letter was received from an officer 
in the United States Army stationed at a south- 
ern post, and it has been answered in some de- 
tail. However, if any readers would like to 
pass on any information the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be pleased to see that it gets to 
the inquirer.—EbIToR. | 


OFFERS LOG RUN WALNUT 

Will you kindly tell us where we can find a mar- 
ket for walnut lumber in the rough, log run, in car 
lots? 

[According to reports supplies of walnut are 
becoming scarce and consequently this inquirer 
should have little difficulty in marketing the 
stock provided it has been properly manufac- 
tured and dried. The inquirer in this case is 
located in Iowa and the name will be furnished 
upon request.—EDITOR. ] 





LUMBER STATISTICS WANTED 

Can you tell me where I can get the following 
lumber statistics for the States of Minnesota, Iowa 
and Kansas? 

Figures of total production in each of these 
States in the years 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920. 

Total value of production in the years 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920. 

Price per unit for these same years, 

Also figures of estimated production, total value 
and price per unit in each of these States for the 
year 1921. —Inquiry No. 416. 

[The above inquiry comes from an executive 
of one of the large hardware concerns of the 
country. Reports in the files of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN give lumber production of the three 
States mentioned for 1916, 1917 and 1918, in 
board feet, as follows: 

1916—Minnesota, 1,220,000,000; Iowa, 20,- 
000,000; Kansas, 534,000. 1917—Minnesota, 
1,075,000,000; Iowa, 13,436,000; Kansas, 8,401,- 
000, includes cut of mills in Nebraska. 1918— 
Minnesota, 1,005,000,000; Iowa, 14,200,000; 
Kansas, 4,255,000. 

In 1919 production of lumber in Minnesota 
amounted to 699,600,000. Records for Iowa 
and Kansas for that year are not available. 

The average value per.thousand feet for the 
several years was as follows: 1916, $14.33, 
whole United States was as follows: 1916, 
$14.33; 1917, $17.76; 1918, $25.13; 1919, $30.21. 

The census bureau has not yet made public the 
production figures for 1920 but the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is advised that these now are being 
worked out and soon will be ready for publica- 
tion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not under- 
take to make any estimate as to production, 
total value and price per unit in the three States 
mentioned for 1921. It is well known of course 
that production of lumber generally now is and 
for practically all of this year has been at a 
low ebb and it is quite certain that total pro- 
duction will fall below that of previous years. 
Lumber values also have ruled very low during 
the greater part of this year and only within 
recent weeks have begun to show any appreciable 
increase.—EDITOR. 
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The General Business Situation 


As usual at the approach of the holidays, 
seasonal influences are becoming operative in 
the general business situation, making for in- 
reased activities in some branches of trade and 
diminishing operations in others, especially in 
those where inventorying is a year end feature. 
However, the average of trade is very satisfac- 
tory and there is no doubt that the last week 
has marked additional progress in the readjust- 
ment of business. Existing conditions are funda- 
mentally good and most authorities agree that 
the outlook is brightening and that 1922 should 
be productive of business prosperity. Evidences 
of improvement appear in statistical barometers 
that measure production and distribution, and 
eurrent decreases in bank clearings are partly 
explained by the lower level of commodity prices, 
settlements for which have lessened appreciably 
compared with a few months ago. Industrial 
operations are maintaining their recent pace but 
outside activities are tapering off, except in the 
building industry, which, owing to the open 
weather prevailing in most sections, continues 
to be quite active. Due to the approach of the 
inventory season and to the expectation of rail- 
road freight rate readjustments, there has been 
some slackening in demand for lumber from 
retail yards, but some of this slack is said to 
be taken up by the purchases of railroads and 
ear builders. Construction of rolling stock is 
one of the strongest branches of the iron and 
steel trade also and is reported to be calling for 
a big quantity of steel. The iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole, however, is quieting down 
and some price weakness is noted, especially in 
pig iron, which is 50 cents to $1 lower in the 
central West and South. 





North Carolina Pine Trade 


Notwithstanding a decrease in business from 
certain sections due to inclement weather put- 
ting a stop to building operations, the North 
Carolina pine trade during the last week has held 
up to the volume of the previous several weeks 
and few mills are in position to book very muck 
additional business. By increasing their produc- 
tion some mills have been able to accumulate 
small lots of popular items and are finding a 
ready market for these. North Carolina pine 
prices have undergone no noteworthy change 
during the last week and advices state no mate- 
rial change is likely to be made soon, except 
perhaps in dressed items, as the mills feel that 
they have been able to put the market back on a 
basis yielding a fair profit and would be un- 
willing, for the sake of temporarily bigger prof- 
its, to take a chance on killing off demand. Most 
business offered continues to be of a rush char- 
acter and the inability of the mills to insure 
immediate shipments, due to the heavy order 
files ahead, sometimes causes loss of business. 





Southern Pine Trade Features 


Most. reports received this week show a falling 
off in orders for southern pine, particularly for 
shed stock, which condition is attributed partly 
to the approach of the inventory period and 
partly to the hesitancy created by higher prices. 
But the mills show no disposition to worry, as 
their order files as a rule are well filled and few 
have anything better than No. 3 to offer for 
early shipment. The slack caused by the de- 
crease in retail yard buying has to a large ex- 
tent been taken up by the railroads and car 
builders, who are buying more liberally, not only 
of car material but also of bridge timbers, cross 
ties and material for miscellaneous road work, 
showing that the railreads are embarking on an 
extensive program of eonstruction and repair 
work. There is also an increasing demand for 
oil timbers as a result of the revival of activity 
in the oil fields following the recent advances 
in prices of erude.and refined oils. Tho there 


has been a quieting down in the export trade 
some good foreign business is still being booked, 
with the West Indies as principal takers. While 
there have been some decreases in prices on 
lower grades and in some sections on dimension, 
high grade shed stock and finish remain firm 
while railroad material, particularly car siding, 
is very strong and has shown further advances. 
Tho there has been a recession in the prices of 
certain items, manufacturers do not expect any 
material decline, stating that stocks are too low 
and too broken. Wholesalers report that while 
it is still difficult to place orders it is not so 
much so as it was a few weeks ago. 


In the Hardwood Trade 


Firmness continues to feature the hardwood 
market, and further price advances have been 
registered during the week, especially on much 
sought items such as No. 1 common and better 
red and white oak, red and sap gum, birch and 
cottonwood. The scarcity of these, due to the 
enlarged and more pressing demand coming espe- 
cially from the furniture manufacturers, is be- 
coming more pronounced, and the shortage of 
No. 1 common and better sap gum is especially 
noteworthy. Ash and elm remain rather quiet 
because of the lack of normal buying by auto- 
mobile concerns. Next to the furniture fac- 
tories, which are enjoying a better business and 


-have increased their production, the best current 


buyers of hardwoods are the flooring and inte- 
rior trim manufacturers. There has been a very 
considerable drop in the export demand as a 
result, it is generally believed, of the recent 
marked advances that have taken place in the 
better grades of hardwoods. Logging operations 
in large sections of southern hardwood producing 
territory have been virtually stopped as the re- 
sult of the very heavy rains that have fallen 
during recent weeks. The woods are reported 
to be thoroly water-soaked, and this at a time 
when the hardwood operators were beginning to 
plan an enlargement of their operations in 
view of the distinct betterment of the market. 





The Douglas Fir Situation 


The following extract from a letter received 
this week by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from a 
prominent west Coast lumberman contains an 
excellent review of Douglas fir market conditions 
and of the prevailing opinion regarding the 
near future: ‘‘The lumbermen of this district 
are feeling quite optimistic. This feeling is 
more because of prospects ahead, as they see 
them, than of results being actually obtained 
today. I think even yet that a good “proportion 


of mills are not getting cost out of their prod- 
uct. I do not believe that the mills have as a 
rule sold very far ahead, so they are in position 
to take advantage pretty promptly of the better 
prices prevailing. California demand continues 
active and there seems to be no limit to the de- 
mand from Japan. Apparently they are going 
to absorb all the big squares which we have the 
capacity to produce. I heard this week of sales 
aggregating 25,000,000 feet at $25 per thousand 
at the mill for January delivery. Our Atlantic 
coast business is still active and promises to 
take up the slack which we are bound to suffer 
because of the rather distressing conditions pre- 
vailing in the agricultural territory in the middle 
West. An adjustment of freight rates and an 
increase of railroad buying which apparently is 
in sight promises to be the additional factors 
which should give us good business for the next 
few months at least. We are just a little un- 
certain as to whether the next thirty days may 
not show a slight softness in our market. It 
depends altogether on how early the middle West 
buying commences. The mills, however, are very 
stiff in their ideas and I believe there is little 
chance of weakening.’’ 





Western Pines and Redwood 


Distributers of western pines report a recent 
decrease in demand for yard stocks. Some In- 
land Empire manufacturers have advanced their 
prices recently on account of the searéity. All 
sound knotted 4- and 6-inch, 18-foot stock that 
ean be used for car siding is in very active de- 
mand and strong in price, while No. 2 common 
Idaho white and western white pine are very 
searee, particularly the latter. There has been 
a continued demand for shop, featured by the 
call for 6/4 No. 3, due in part to the scarcity 
of the higher grades, but probably chiefly to 
existing requirements for window cuttings. The 
California and southern Oregon white and sugar 
pine manufacturers also have advanced their 
prices recently. They report a demand for shop 
in excess of available supplies and numerous 
inquiries for yard stocks. An increased call for 
California redwood in the East is reported and 
there has been an upward movement of prices 
on this wood also. Advices from New York state 
that there never before was a time when redwood 
was in such large demand in that territory, this 
wood entering heavily into building construction 
and industrial consumption. The California 
demand also has shown expansion and the recent 
spurt in buying has reduced mill stocks to a 
point where it is said that the mills can run all 
winter without danger of overproduction. One- 
ineh stock of both clear and common is particu- 
larly searce. 





Lumber Movement for Forty-Fi ™ Weeks* 








Shipments Orders 


Southern a Association 3,061, 730, ae »239,541,245 272,965,973 
S| ee 73,.731,2 78,792,948 “67. 518,192 
WEEE Caddaces statics 2 3,134,952, ors 3,318,334,193 3,340,484,165 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....................- 2,804,012,216 2, 398, 938,060 2,448, = 873 
WO Cay do ben gadeWegeRecets ebeteercs dame gdiceen 64,815,747 57,325,488 61,891,222 
WEL eeu vet a bavinded Ghee cdbdesadadavenseewas 2,368,827,963 2, 456, 263,548 2,509, 953, 095 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............-+-. 638,725,082 611,013,728 619,600,000 
pO) rr er ere eee eee er ce ee ee 14 057 ,000 19,912,000 22,475,000 
| SP Ree ee ee rer Seema ore eee 652, 782, 082 630,925,728 642,075,000 

oe White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 287,941,000 210,786,000 376,568 000 

ES BMGs bcs ck wrens Cmedds a deekt ge CERRO ReEN ENC Kme aaes 3,242,000 3,900,000 2,600,000 
Totals OE EE ee ee ere ee ee ere 291,183,000 214,686,000 379,168,000 
250,041,000 176,326,000 175,636,000 

7,505,000 5,522,000 8,968,000 





Totals for forty-five WeekS. ....ccccccccsecce’s 


aaiccacaiat 7,087,560,976 


257,546,000 
284,374,950 

9,802,903 
294,177,853 


181,848,000 
274,131,526 

11,287,653 
285,419,179 


184,604,000 
276,309,141 

11,885,223 
288,194,364 


86,881,000 84,624,000 77,155,000 
wma 1,211,000 3,282,000 2,555,000 
Wamy Game 88, $92" 000 87,906,000 79,710,000 


7,175,382,648  7,424,188,624 


Michigan’ Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, January to 


September, inclusive 


GS OG So OEE os c bh heen tueevodssedas's 


euaawels 7,212,739,976 


125,179,000 90,649,000 


7,266,031,648 


Not reported 
7,424,188,624 


* Beginning week ended Jan. 8, 1921, and including week ended new. 12, 1921. Compiled by the 


National’ Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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REVIEWS WESTERN OREGON SITUATION 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—In the summary 
just issued, Crow’s Pacific Coast Lumber Index, 
published here, says of the situation in western 
Oregon, that— 


This month shows an increase in the number of 
mills running of 6 percent, while the increase in 
output is only 1 percent. This is brought about 
by a substantial increase in the number of small 
mills running. It will be noted that while there 
was practically no change in the number of mills 
cutting over 50,000 feet a day, the mills cutting 
less than 50,000 feet that are running increased 
from 26 percent to 35 percent and their output 
from 40 percent to 51 percent. This attributed to 
the seasonal buying of bridge plank. Several large 
mills that had contemplated starting up during 
October held off on account of the uncertainties 
that developed when the prices on transits showed 
signs of weakening and threatened a possible break 
in the market. It appears, however, that this was 
only superficial and did not extend beyond straight 
cars of some items of yard stock, especially com- 
mon, that had been put in transit for speculation. 
The demand for uppers of all kinds continues 
good, mills that are in a position to furnish old 
growth yellow fir uppers being able to secure 
prices for their clears in the rough for shipment 
to California that do not warrant manufacturing 
into finished items. Inquiry amongst the mills 
this month shows that shed stocks of uppers are 
extremely low and broken, while most all mills 
have good stocks of common yard stock items. Buy- 
ers report that it is difficult to place orders for 
prompt shipment and the mills report increased 
demand and prices, and with the usual holiday 
shutdowns only a few weeks off there is little 
doubt that present prices will hold at least for the 





lars on some of his bottom lands next spring. He 
also expects to plant rows of walnut along the 
roads by his farms. One farm roadside already 
has been set out to walnuts. 





TESTING CIRCULATION IN DRY KILNS 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 21.—One of the most 
difficult things in connection with the operation 
of dry kilns is to determine if the circulation 
of the air in the kilns is ample and thoro. Yet 
the circulation of the air in the kiln often 
decides whether the drying process is a prof- 
itable success or a costly failure. It is fairly 
simple for the operator to dry lumber well when 
there is a uniform and sufficient circulation, but 
when the circulation is bad, no amount of fussing 
will accomplish satisfactory drying of his lum- 
ber. 


The simplest way to find out whether the cir- 
_¢ulation is ample is to test all parts of the pile 
and see that the air currents are sufficient to 
supply the necessary heat and to carry away 
the excess moisture as fast as it leaves the lum- 
ber. There are numerous ways of testing cireu- 
lation; but the easiest and most efficient method 
is that used by members of the November kiln- 
drying course at the Forest Products Laboratary 
here. A dense white chemical smoke is pro- 
duced by blowing air thru a bottle of hydro- 
chloric acid and then thru one containing am- 
monia water. This smoke is no hotter than air 
and is carried along by the circulating air thru 
the pile and into all parts of the kiln. The 
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COMPANY OFFICIALS VISIT SOUTHERN MILLS 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov, 21.—Headed by Pyesi- 
dent F. J. Bannister, a party of high officials of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, a few 
days ago reached Shreveport from Pine 
Bluff, Ark., on a trip of inspection of 
the company’s various mills in the Southwest, 
including eight plants in Louisiana. In addition 
to the president, the following were in the party: 
John D. Tennant, vice president; H. N. Ashley 
and J. H. Bester, directors; and R. S. Davis, 
traffic manager, who is also president of the 
Long-Bell road, the Shreveport, Alexandria & 
Southwestern. Part of the day in Shreveport 
was spent. at the company’s local treating plant, 
of which William Steen is manager. Part of the 
day here was also spent with other lumbermen,. 
E. A. Frost, head of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., having them as his guests at the weekly 
luncheon of the Rotary Club, of which Mr. Frost 
is president. 


Responding to an invitation to address the 
Rotary Club, Mr. Bannister praised Shreveport 
for the civic spirit as represented in its Rotary 
Club, and gave this city credit for doing the 
whole country a great deal of good thru its 
‘“gloom chasing’’ movement inaugurated here 
more than a year ago. Impressed by this move- 
ment, citizens of Kansas City adopted the plan, 
the Long-Bell company especially making active 
use of it and spending more than $6,000 in con- 
nection therewith. The result of the movement 
was that various communities got a better feel- 
ing toward the business situation and prospects, 








Class Watching Test Inside the Kiln. In Front of Laboratory—Left to right: 


J. B. Welch, Welch Kiln Engineering Co., Kansas City, 


Mo.; R. W. Shannon, Delaware Chair Co., Delaware, Ohio; G. C. Appel, Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark.; M. A. Anderson, 
Jamestown Table Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; R. W. Waterfill, Carrier Engineering Corporation, Newark, N. J.; H. R. Ketel, Western Coop- 
erage Co., Portland, Ore.; F. M. McCloskey, George W. Smith & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. Box, Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La. 


remainder of the year. The shingle market, run- 
ning true to form, turned suddenly last month 
and broke, and the demand fell immediately to 
practically nothing. Prices have now dropped 
to such a point that mills are closing down, the 
margin between the cost of logs and what they 
can secure for their product being too small to 
permit of operating profitably. 


COMBINES FORESTRY AND SAWMILLING 


McGreEcor, Iowa, Nov. 21.—Perhaps for the 
first time sawmilling and timber conservation 
are going along hand in hand on the upper Mis- 
sissippi. W. C. Hart, of Waukon, owner of ex- 
tensive land tracts in the hills and lowlands of 
the Mississippi in northeastern Iowa, now has 
two logging crews and two portable sawmilling 
outfits at work near Waukon Junction. He is 
manufacturing and shipping oak lumber, railway 
ties, wagon stock, excelsior wood and oak posts, 
but all the work is being done with this absolute 
restriction—no walnut, butternut, hickory or 
hard maple trees are allowed to be cut. Besides 
saving these, he has set out three thousand wal- 
nut trees on one of his farms. 

Two years ago he planted three thousand white 
pine, jack pine and bull pine on a sandy stretch 
of bottom land near the Mississippi at Harper’s 
Ferry, Iowa. They have made such a successful 
growth that twenty thousand more white pine 
were. set out last year, also smaller numbers of 
Austrian pine, Scotch pine, Norway spruce and 
Colorado blue spruce. 

Mr. Hart plans to set out 25,000 Carolina pop- 





speed, direction, and uniformity of circulation 
can then be seen at a glance. 

Representatives from the eight firms named 
under above cuts are attending the November 
course in kiln drying and are making these tests. 

The next course is scheduled for Jan. 16-27, 
1922. Firms or individuals interested in the 
work of these courses should communicate with 
the Director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., for detailed information. 


LAST OF OLD MINNEAPOLIS MILLS BURNS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 21.—The old 
Backus-Brooks sawmill, operated from 1911 to 
1918 by the Northland Pine Co. but since dis- 
mantled, was destroyed by fire last Monday 
night, removing the last survivor of the group 
of big sawmills along the river here, which 
made lumber history for decades. The mill was 
a 3-story structure covering nearly a whole 
city block. It was operated as a 3-band mill 
and had some high production records. The 
original cost was about $200,000, but the ma- 
chinery had been removed and the old frame 
structure was quite dilapidated. The loss is 
estimated at $15,000. E. W. Backus built the 
mill about thirty-five years ago. It was nearly 
destroyed by fire in 1895 but rebuilt. For years 
double shifts were run and some four hundred 
men employed. The building had been con- 
demned as a fire hazard about a month ago by the 
city fire marshal. 





as was testified by numerous letters received by 
the Long-Bell company, some of the communica- 
tions praising the service coming from foreign 
lands. 


INCREASE CAPITAL TO BUILD MILL 


HuNTINGTON, W. VA., Nov. 21.—Discussing 
the recent action of the stockholders of the 
Hutchinson Lumber Co. in authorizing an in- 
crease of $1,000,000 in its capitalization, W. H. 
Baker, jr., of that company, said to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
additional capital is to be used in the comple- 
tion of the company’s plant now under con- 
struction at Oroville, Calif. Mr. Baker says 
that for the last year work has been progressing 
on the construction of a standard gage railroad 
sixteen miles in length on which the laying of 
steel was begun on Monday, Nov. 7. It is ex- 
pected that this railroad will be completed by 
Feb. 1, 1922. At that time electric logging 
machinery will be installed and modern camps 
erected at a strategic point in the timber hold- 
ings acquired some time ago. Work on the mill 
at Oroville was begun on Sept. 1 and is well 
under way, together with work on the construc- 
tion of the planing mill and box factory, all of 
which, it is expected, will be ready for opera- 
tion by April 1 of next year. 








.THE DOUGLAS FIR FLAG POLE at Kew, Eng- 
land, is 215 feet high and weighs 36,000 pounds.. 
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Community Betterment Has Many Practical Angles 


Boy Wins Prize in Pig Club 


There are not one-half as many pig and calf 
clubs as there should be in the United States, 
and a great many business men are overlooking 
one of their finest opportunities for community 
development in not promoting the formation of 
these clubs. The idea of the boys and girls’ 
agricultural club was little short of an inspira- 
tion, because the club affords a means of edu- 
eating the young people in stockraising, it intro- 
duces pure bred live stock into a community, it 
makes money for the boys and girls, and not the 
least benefit is that it offers an example for par- 
ents who may not be pursuing modern methods 
in agriculture. 


If the young people of the present generation 
are to be kept on the farms and if scientific 
farming is to be made the rule in the United 
States, the pig, calf and corn clubs are the most 
ready means of bringing that result about. 
These clubs are being formed in all sections, and 
where lumbermen have 
had a hand in organ- 
izing them or in pro- 
moting them, they 
have kept in touch 
with the boys and girls mone oF 
and with their parents a 
in a way that brought f e 
them some of their 
finest pleasure. 

Facts in the follow- 
ing letter from J. R. 
Mendenhall, of Fair- 
bury, Neb., chairman 


* % 
* 
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very cold and stormy and was about two-thirty 
in the morning. We took them in the house in 
baskets so as to get them warm, then carried 
them back out every two hours to let them nurse, 
till evening, then we heated some bricks, wrapped 
them in the old rags and lit a lantern and put 
in the shed to help keep them warm. A few 
days after their arrival, I made their pen six- 
teen by sixteen, keeping them here until May 9 
and feeding them soaked corn, barley and oats. 

‘May 25 I weaned my pigs, and left off feed- 
ing barley and oats and began feeding soaked 
corn, shorts, and tankage. All along I had been 
cleaning out my pen and giving my pigs baths 
one or two times a week. Mr. Gilmore and Mr. 
Moody, members of the Pig Committee, had my 
pigs vaccinated on July 25. 

‘¢ All this time I took the pigs out every day 
for exercise. I was feeding them all the soaked 
corn they would eat and also tankage and shorts. 
On September 16 I dipped them, brushed and 
cleaned them up for the Fair and kept them 


a en ed 





of the pig club com- 
mittee of the local 
chamber of commerce, 
addressed to E, 

Hole, secretary and 
manager of the 
AMERICAN L U MBER- 
MAN, together with 
those in the story of a 
member of the Fair- 
bury Pig Club, typify 
the experiences of 
those promoting and 
participating in boys 
and girls’ club work: 

‘*T am glad to have 
what I think is a good 
story about how this 
boy raised his pigs and I think the picture that 
I am sending under separate cover is good, and 
trust that both will be satisfactory to yourself 
and of use to others. 

‘‘This is not the boy that lost his sow last 
spring but as you will note in his paper was 
the one that won the first prize you offered and 
several other prizes; however, this boy had the 
same misfortune that the other boy had last 
spring. He lost his sow a short time ago and 
she left a litter of six fall pigs about six weeks 
old. He thought she picked up a piece of glass 
which caused inflammation of the bowels. But 
this did not discourage him for he immediately 
called me and wanted me to see about getting 
him another gilt for next year. 

‘¢T am surely proud of the way these boys 
handled their hogs. ’’ 

Austin Bloyd, member of the pig club at Fair- 
bury, relates his experience as follows: 

‘¢The Chamber of Commerce organized what 
is called the Boys’ Pig Club. Mr. Moody, my 
agriculture teacher, was appointed on the com- 
mittee and he began talking to us about hog 
raising so I bought a gilt, pure bred Poland- 
China by the name of Victoria Prospect out of 
the herd of Mr. Phil Dawson, of Endicott, Neb., 
giving a note of eighty-six dollars for her. 

‘¢T started in feeding her corn, oats and bar- 
ley and kept her in a lot six by eleven. She far- 
rowed nine pigs March 27, raising seven. It was 








Austin Bloyd, of Fairbury, Neb., and His Prize Poland-Chinas 


this way all Fair week. Wednesday afternoon 
they judged our pigs. I took eight ribbons from 
the Pig Club and two from the County Fair. 
The ribbons from the Pig Club were: Five 
firsts, one fifth, one second and Phil Dawson’s 
$5 Special Prize for the best pig from his strain. 

‘*T sold the seven pigs. The first prize gilt 
brought $36 and the second prize, $30, and three 
other gilts brought $27 each. The two boars 
brought $18 and $20. The prize and sale money 
brought me $258.50. Taking my expenses and 
what I paid for my old sow from this I have 
$98.41 clear. I have my old sow left. She far- 
rowed six pigs Sept. 22, the sire is Big Bob 
Defender. 

‘<T raised these pigs in the southeast corner of 
Fairbury, Neb., in a pen 20 feet by 30 feet.’’ 


Development Notes 


INTEREST in good handwriting has been given 
an impetus at Bellingham, Wash., by David F. 
Trunkey, manager of the retail yards of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who has offered 
$25 in cash prizes to be awarded pupils of the 
city schools who make the best progress in 
penmanship. The Alger district, where one of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ camps is 
located, recently dedicated its new Community 
Hall, built with lumber donated by this con- 
cern with other material and labor furnished 
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by other interests and individuals in Alger. 
Addresses were given by J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the lumber company; G. W. Nash, 
president of the Bellingham Normal School; 
Superintendent Bush, of the Burlington public 
schools, and J. Z. Nelson, Skagit county com- 
missioner. The program ended with a banquet 
served by the women of Alger. Thru donations 
of $1 and less the employees of the Alger and 
Saxon camps of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills have contributed $250 for a bed at the 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, at Seattle. 
* * * 


J. J. TicErT, United States commissioner of 
education, recently made the following state- 
ment of his position regarding the celebration of 
Education Week: ‘‘The National Education 
Association, conjointly with the American 
Legion, has requested that the week of Dec. 4-10 
be designated as ‘American Education Week,’ 
and that it be so observed in all the States of 
the Union. The purpose of this week is to in- 
form the public of the 
accomplishments and 
the needs of the public 
schools and to secure 
the codperation and 
support of the public 
in meeting these needs. 
I am heartily in favor 
of this, and I want to 
urge all school superin- 
tendents and teachers 
to unite in the observ- 
ance of this week. At 
no time in American 
history has it been so 
necessary as now that 
the people be informed 
as to what the public 
schools have accom- 
plished and are ac- 
complishing for Ameri- 
ean education and 
what they now need to 
make them most effec- 
tive. It is a task in 
which all American ed- 
ucators can join, and I 
bespeak t heir hearty 
cooperation in making 
American Education 
Week a success.’’ 

* 7 * 

G. N. Harper, general manager of the I. 
Stephenson Co. trustees, gave the opening ad- 
dress recently at the dedication of the new 
Community House at Wells, Mich., and officially 
turned over the club building to the employees to 
use for recreation and social entertainment. Mr. 
Harder announced that the operating of the 
building as well as the entire program of the 
Industrial Relations Association, at Wells, 
would be handled thru a committee of employees 
on a democratic plan, whereby the latter will 
cooperate with the management in carrying out 
a program to better their own conditions thru 
safety, recreation, social and educational activi- 
ties. This, he said, is looked upon as a new 
day in the life of industrial communities. The 
only restriction placed upon the use of the 
building by Mr. Harder was that all programs 
and activities must be clean and wholesome and 
that no form of gambling will be allowed at 
any time. The building will be open to the 
employees as a reading room and for games 
each evening until 11 o’clock. Hot coffee and 
lunch are served each noon without cost. 

* * * 


WHOLESOME entertainment is an outstanding 
need of the winter season, when there is more 
leisure than during other months. Community 
workers should redouble their efforts to provide 
and direct entertainment of the young folks. 
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Making Use of a Shed to Stimulate Business-The Importance 
of “Shirt Tail’ Orders in Building Up a Profitable Trade 


There has not been a large amount of shed 
building by retailers during the latter part 
of this year, so far as we have been able to 
learn, and the reason for this rather unusual 
condition is not hard to find. Deflation put 
a considerable dent into working capital, and 
in addition to this the duty and desirability 
of caring for credit customers have placed an 
added burden upon every retail yard. These 
two things and doubtless others have led even 
those retailers with available funds to post- 
pone proposed yard improvements and to use 
their funds in other ways. Readers of this 
department will recall that in speaking of 
yards visited during the summer and fall, 
mention was frequently made of the fact 
that business has been going forward at about 
a normal rate. It is our feeling that the 
volume of business, taking it the country over, 
has been larger than readers of articles about 
the trade depression would be prepared to 
guess. So we doubt if the building of sheds 
has been postponed in every ease because 
trade did not warrant 


have built a cottage or two. This, of course, 
occurred in towns where there was a marked 
need for new houses but where the people 
who might be expected to build them were 
timid and slow about starting them. 


Sheds Make Selling Easier 


These emergency measures, where they are 
based upon careful calculation and upon a 
careful sifting of the community for the pur- 
pose of finding just what it needs both in the 
way of buildings and of morale, are the right 
measures to be taken. We can recognize the 
present as an emergency without getting pan- 
icky about it or doing anything silly. But 
the Realm wants to remind its readers that 
after the emergency has passed business will 
not run itself; that it will need care and 
wisdom and nerve in its operation and also 
that it will need the right kind of equipment. 
If the country needs millions of houses it 
also needs thousands of lumber sheds, and it 
needs them as soon as conditions warrant 





the improvement or | 
because money was 
not available. But 
other sound reasons 
for the postponement 
have been at hand. 
There has been a feel- - 
ing of uncertainty in 
the air. Farmers, as 
has been mentioned 
in this department 
so often, have been 
struggling to come 
thru with as nearly a (CO, 
whole skin as possible, 
wage workers have 
been holding  stub- 
bornly to the scale of 
war time wages and 
have accepted ‘cuts 
only when this course 
became inevitable, in- 
dustries that deflated early have been threat- 
ening other industries not yet deflated with 
various sorts of direct action, banks whose de- 
posits have shrunk inevitably because of the 
shrinking of local income have been compelled 
to contract their loans, and so on. Until this 
bewildering and rather menacing situation 
cleared up it was not surprising that dealers 
were cautious about extending their invest- 
ments in equipment or in any other way using 
up their liquid assets. 


Delays Building to Give Credit 


| 
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We know of a bank in a small city that 
needed a new building and that accumulated 
a fund for the purpose of building it. The 
old quarters were cramped and not very safe; 
but rather than withdraw $100,000 from the 
funds available for making loans the bank 
decided it owed a duty to the community to 
use this money in carrying business and in- 
dustry thru the crisis. This was considered 
a purely emergency matter, and the erection 
of the building was not abandoned. It had 
to wait for a more favorable season. 

Some dealers, however, have decided that 
it would be a good business move to go on 
with their new sheds this fall. They were 
convinced that not a few people in their com- 
munities who needed buildings and who could 
pay for them would be encouraged to go on 
with the projects if they saw the lumber deal- 
ers taking their own advice. This move, we 
understand, has been successful. Other deal- 
ers have taken a different way of encouraging 
building. Instead of building a shed they 
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The Scene Painted on the Front of One 


The first view a visitor has of the plant 
gets his attention with a bang. The sheds are 
rather close to the center of the town and 
are located on a well traveled street. Well, 
the passerby has his attention fixed by a pic- 
ture that covers the entire front of one of 
the sheds; a picture painted by a skilled sign 
painter, showing a house and lawn at almost 
full size. It is well done, in drawing and 
coloring and perspective. We have seen some 
heroic attempts of self taught daubers for 
whom nature had not done as much as she 
might have, that filled us with horror. We 
recall some paintings in a certain steamer. 
After looking at them attentively for a time 
we decided that we were seasick or else that 
the artist was when he made them. Such 
things can be very bad; and by the same token 
they can be very good. The quality of Ameri- 
can sign painting has improved during the 
last few years, and Mr. Tilden has been for- 
tunate in finding a painter capable of doing 
an attractive and business stimulating front 
for his big warehouse. 


















PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS FUBNISHED FREE 


their erection. It is true that a yard can 
get along for a great while with poor equip- 
ment, and many dealers are proving it just 
now. But those other lumber merchants 
whose yard equipment is modern, who were 
fortunate enough to get their improvements 
made just before the world got to standing 
on its ear, have congratulated themselves 
afresh every morning that they were well 
fixed in a physical and mechanical way to 
handle their trade. There can be little doubt 
that modern shed and office equipment that 
has been designed with care and prudence 
to fit the needs of the community, and that 
allows for reasonable future expansion, makes 
selling much easier. It’s the old parallel of 
the man who likes to eat in a clean and 
attractive restaurant, of the man who buys 
clothes of a well dressed and well groomed 
clothing merchant. 

All this is by way of introducing a remark- 
able retail plant that is already known to 
many readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 
But the Realm has not visited it before, and 
we believe a good thing is worth talking 
about more than once. W. W. Tilden, presi- 
dent of the Corn Belt Lumber Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., has had some very definite ideas 
concerning the lines that should be followed 
in building a retail plant, and has translated 
his ideas into definite buildings that are not 
only good to look at but also good to work in. 
I personally can vouch for the appearance, 
and I have the word of the yard men con- 
cerning the convenience and comparative ease 
of the work done in them. 


of the Sheds of the Corn Belt Lumber Co. 


These sheds are 
built for permanence. 
The concrete walls 
and bearings are in 
many places seven or 
eight feet deep. I 
believe the sheds 
were placed upon a 
slope or some old ex- 
eavation, and these 
walls were built both 
to take the place of 
filling and also to af- 
ford a thoro circula- 
tion of air under the 
piles. This matter of 
ventilation continues 
important, even tho 
fewer shipments of 
green and wet stock 
are received than dur- 
ing the time of the 
runaway market. Some enclosed sheds, accord- 
ing to enthusiastic owners, will receive wet 
or green lumber and dry it perfectly in the 
piles. Perhaps so. But it is our guess that 
not many, unless it be end-storage sheds, will 
do it with much success. But there are de- 
grees of wetness and greenness, and an enclosed 
shed is increased in usefulness if its ventila- 
tion is such that it will dry moderately green 
or moderately damp stuff. Without ventila- 
tion this is impossible; and we are inclined 
to believe that the most important circulation 
of air is that which passes under the lower 
bins. If there is sufficient space and move- 
men of air here to keep the ground dry, the 
piles will get along pretty well. 


Paved Alleys Expedite Handling 


The Corn Belt company’s equipment con- 
sists both of open and of enclosed sheds. An- 
other of the latter is to be built before a great 
while, and when this is in place the plan of 
building: for the lumber section of the yard 
will be about complete. The place is paved 
thruout; and between the open sheds, which 
front together, there is concave paving that 
slopes to the street. This paving of course 
carries away the water from the eaves and 
serves not only in the place of eaves spouting 
but also as a hard surface upon which wagons 
can be moved about by hand. The yard, how- 
ever, depends mostly upon trucks and oper- 
ates a fleet of four, two of which are equipped 
for dumping. The plan of the yard has been 
made with great care, not only to accommo- 
date the large and diversified stock but also 
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to make the yard compact and easily accessi- 
ble. The office is on the corner, the enclosed 
sheds when all are built will lie parallel, 
while open sheds in the rear are at right 
angles to the enclosed alleys. This will make 
a circuit of alleys. The lumber yard ocecu- 
pies about an acre of ground, and a like 
amount is given over to coal, sand, sewer 
tile and the like. 


Cutting Down the Overhead 


A little later, when the railroads can be 
brought to a decision in regard to side tracks, 
Mr. Tilden hopes to build cement elevators 
of the silo type for handling sand and gravel 
and coal. Much of the cost of these things 
to the consumer is overhead. They are heavy, 
and hand labor necessary to get them from 
the car to the job is very costly. If a large 
enough volume of trade can be developed to 
warrant the initial cost, these handling de- 
vices such as elevators and dump trucks re- 
duce the amount of time needed in supplying 
customers and also reduce the cost per ton. 
Mr. Tilden already has such a volume and 
will add the equipment as soon as the action of 
the railroads and the stability of the market 
will warrant his doing so. 

One part of the yard equipment 


terns of lumber that were unknown in Bloom- 
ington not so many years ago, and in my ware- 
house are other building materials that are 
taken as a matter of course now but that 
were invented but a short time ago. A market 
has been found or created for them that did 
not exist a generation ago. We not only 
have to carry these things in stock but we 
also have to know how to sell them and how 
to show our customers the right and profitable 
way of using them. Having a bigger and 
more valuable stock means more accurate ac- 
counting to assure a reasonable profit. And 
the change has made it necessary to bring the 
customer direct to the dealer instead of taking 
his trade at second hand thru a contractor. 
A dealer has to pay something for this change. 
It isn’t merely a matter of having the cus- 
tomer come to him. The customer went to 
the contractor because the contractor had 
something to offer that could not be had of 
the lumberman. The contractor had some 
knowledge of how to plan houses and of 
practicable ways of incorporating the owner’s 
pet schemes into a useful and attractive house. 
If the dealer is to get the customer to come 
directly to the yard he must be prepared to 
offer not only as good a service as the con- 


lumber was being used in making repairs. 
The city has an undoubted house shortage, 
and probably the repairs were accounted for 
by the necessity of making the best of those 
buildings that are already built. This story 
has been told me so often this year, the story 
of large volume of sales for repair work, that 
I am led to wonder if after all this matter 
is not of more importance than most of -us 
have realized. When a town is building a 
school house and a church and a couple of 
business blocks everybody feels that building 
is going at a great rate. A dealer sees ma- 
terials going out of his yard at a satisfactory 
speed, aud he naturally thinks of the big jobs. 
But when there are no big jobs and still the 
stuff goes out he feels a little puzzled. The 
volume of repair work has its ups and downs 
of course, but I am wondering if such sales 
don’t deserve a little more consideration. It 
may be that advertising directed to the end 
of encouraging repairs would add a comforta- 
ble lining to the bank account at all times. 
It has been pressed as a forlorn hope, as an 
emergency expedient, by quite a few yards. 
Perhaps they have learned enough about the 
subject to have laid the foundation for an 
additional volume of sales even after the 





that should be noted is a room 
for the yard men. Every yard 


Some time ago this department 
earried a story of a comparatively 





with a force of any size finds such 
a room a highly satisfactory ad- 
dition. It need not be an elab- 
orately furnished place, but it 
should be large enough for all the 
men, well lighted, warm in winter 
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and cool in summer. It ought to 
have a lavatory, and the place 
should be kept clean. It fur- 
nishes a place in which the men 
may eat their lunches and where 
they may rest and smoke during 
the noon hour or at any time when 
for any reason the work stops. 
Most men would rather not loaf 





good, but 


Let’s Make It Unanimous— 
Be a Full Grown Man— 
Own Your Own Home. 








in the office lobby. They feel a 
bit constrained and in the way. 
And most managers would rather 
not have the men in the office 
except to get order slips and the 


like. In these days more and Soaihes to alter it to syit your needs 

more ladies are coming to lumber Our Service Does Not End 

offices and taking an active part When We Sell You the Materials. 

in making arrangements about We Stay With You Until the Job Is Completed. 
proposed buildings. Most women jals and as to arrangement and as to color scheme 
of course are persons of good Repent atte ee as 28 tie 


sense who have plenty of respect 
for a working man and for the 


UILDING COSTS REDUCED. 
BU HOME NEED NOT BE OF COURSE 


Note the narrow white pine sid- 
We can 
I would sug- 
gest that front porch be wider, but 
you come in and we will help you 


I want y@u to examine the plan shown 
above. 
mate, yet it can be made as warm and 
enug as a bug in 8 rug. 
novel ideas and is ideat for warm 


EXPENSIVE. ing, the red cedar shingles 


While planned for @ warm cli fit you out with these. 


It has some 


and interior finishes and decorations. That's us. 


Office and Store 
JEWETT BUILDING 


work which he does. But they Sth and Grand 

feel just a little timid even yet ASK US ABOUT 
pred oing to a lumber office “Everything HARDWARE AND PAINT. 
pent the. rd Nes to Seavenea. 4 from the WE HAVE A FINE STOCK. 
anc is feeling is increase Foundation rons wes asia 


they .must go into a room filled 
with men. They feel that they 
are in a place not meant for them. 
So there is a better feeling all 
around if the men have their own 
hangout. It goes without saving 
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that they must have some place 
where they can be sheltered from 
the weather, and in nearly any 
yard that is big enough to keep a considerable 
gang of yard workers a men’s room can be 
found or made. 


Bigger Job Than Formerly 


It will be gathered from this description 
of the Corn Belt company’s yard that Mr. 
Tilden has a big trade and that he is making 
every effort.to put his business upon a sound, 
mercantile basis. The building of the physical 
equipment is part of a larger plan that in- 
cludes selling in its broadest aspect as well 
as the handling of material. Just as the big 
picture on the front of the shed calls attention 
to the desirability of home owning as opposed 
to renting, so the entire selling and handling 
policy of the yard goes far beyond the matter 
of keeping a stock of lumber on hand out of 
which possible customers can be supplied if 
they come in and ask for stock. 

‘*Retailing is becoming eomplex,’’ Mr. Til- 
den remarked as we sat in his office. ‘‘I can 
go out thru my yard and find kinds and pat- 


emergency has passed. 


small yard that got itself estab- 








ARE YOU ONE of the Fifty-One or one of 
the Forty-Nine who pay rent and must 
move when the landlord says so. Washington 
says we are at the top as Home Owners. That’s 


IT’S > tn OF WOOD, 


Branch Office and Store 
at Our Yard East 7th and Walnut 









lished on a profitable basis by 
installing and advertising a 
*“trouble shooter,’’ that is, an all- 
around carpenter who could fix or 
make almost anything. The yard 
undertook the labor of taking or- 
ders for this man and of laying 
out his route merely for the profit 
made on the repair material used. 
The yard undertook the matter, 
I believe, as an advertising proj- 
ect; but experience proved that 
it yielded a satisfactory return 
regardless of the additional busi- 
ness in the way of new buildings 
which the service brought in. 
This department has already car- 
ried a little story about the Har- 
wood Lumber Co., of Bloomington, 
the concern that has been offering 
‘fservice since ’seventy.’’ Mr. 
Harwood reported a good trade in 
‘*shirt-tail’’ lots, mostly for re- 
pair work. He did not think 
there could be any large volume 
of new business, especially in the 
country, until another crop was 
harvested. Some other people to 
whom I talked in and near Bloom- 
ington are counting more on an 
advance in prices for farm prod- 
ucts to start the tide of new coun- 
try building. They think the 
farmers have a sufficient volume 
of corn on hand, if a satisfactory 
market is developed, to start 
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Personality Is Used With Telling Force in This Advertisement 


tractor but a better one. Why should a per- 
son change unless he can get an improved 
service? And being able to plan a house 
means considerably more than just the ability 
to put rooms together in such a way that 
they’ll be a house. A dealer has to be able to 
sell the ideas. He has to be able to work with 
his customer, get the good elements of the 
latter’s ideas, combine them into a complete 
plan and show the customer that the result 
is what he wants. This is a big job, and it 
marks a long departure from the old fashioned 
retailing. It is one of the big reasons why 
retailing is becoming more and more com- 
plex.’’ 


Repairs Take Big Aggregate 


Mr. Tilden stated that Bloomington had 
developed a pretty large demand for lumber, 
tho he had some difficulty in understanding 
just where all the stuff was used. There were 
few large projects under way and not many 
new houses or barns. Apparently much of the 


things in the right direction, and 
they don’t think an additional 
crop will help much without this 
stiffening of the market. It would 
be merely another huge volume of grain pro- 
duced at a greater cost than the sales price 
would cover. 

In the yard of Parker Bros., another very 
old firm, I found the principals away and 
the office help very busy. A courteous young 
bookkeeper took the time to assure me that 
trade was pretty good. The age of these 
lumber companies is something of an index 
of the age and solid prosperity of the city 
of Bloomington. In fact Bloomington im- 
pressed me, during the rather short time I 
spent there, as a very progressive and very 
solidly established city; a place where it would 
be a satisfaction to live. 

[Next week’s Realm of the Retailer will tell 
“How a Successful Retail Lineyard Business 
Was Founded— A Method of Choosing Managers 
that is unusual, but is Very Successful.”-Epitor] 


—————————e——"— 


THE HIGHEST honor a city can have is to be 
ealled a ‘‘City of Homes.’’ 
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FIGURES SHOW HOME BUILDING COSTS ARE LOWER 


This year the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
printed a good deal regarding the cost of build- 
ing and how the cost for the different materials 
which enter into home building have decreased 
or have not decreased as the case may be. 

Retailers very generally have made excellent 
use of information of this character. It is safe 
to say, however, that no retail company has is- 
sued a more complete, comprehensive or con- 
vincing statement on the cost of building than 
that of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. This statement was printed 
in booklet form, attractively prepared and en- 
titled ‘‘Inside Facts on Home Building.’’ It 
shows in some detail the cost of building a resi- 
dence today as compared with the cost of the 
same house in June, 1920. The schedules apply 
to the construction of an 8-room dwelling with 
bath, laundry, sleeping porch, garage, hard- 
wood floors, hardwood trim and vapor heat. The 
schedules of the different items used in house 
construction delivered to the building site with- 
in the city limits of Dayton are given, and these 
represent the actual prevailing prices to the pub- 
lic for the dates shown. Likewise the schedules 
of wages are in exact accord with the prevail- 
ing rates on like dates. The material schedules 
were also obtained most carefully and are ap- 
proximately the exact amounts required in the 
house in question, and the prices reflect the true 
condition on the dates given. 

This booklet has been sent out very generally 
to the people of Dayton. Accompanying it is a 
letter from 8. 8. King, president, which stresses 
the reliability of the figures in the booklet. This 
letter says in part: 


‘¢The application of the prices shown to a 
schedule of quantities required to build a 
house of modern type shows conclusively 
that a house costing $18,333.75 in June, 
1920, can be built today for $11,665.90. A 
like percentage of saving will be made in 
building of any character of greater or 
lesser cost. 

‘<To arrive at 1920 prices, add 57 percent 
to today’s price. 

‘*We direct especial attention to the price 
of lumber. The lumber market today is 10 
percent below normal and the trend is up- 
ward.’’ 


Detailed figures and some comments contained 
in the booklet are as follows: 


COMPARATIVE COST OF MATERIALS 
Builders’ Supplies 


ne, Sept., 
1920 1921 
Portland cement, per bbl....... $ 6.00 
Masons’ lime, per sack.......... -60 35 
Plastering lath, per sae iin 22.00 7.50 
Sewer tile, per 100 ft.......... 9.75 20.25 
Flue lining, 8x8, per 106 a 39.00 25.00 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies 
Standard lavatory ...........- 20.00 15.00 


Standard bath tub 5’.......... 50.00 85.00 
Standard radiation, per 100 sq. ft. 60.00 45.00 
Galvanized iron pipe, % in., per 

SO ara eee 85.00 63.00 
Black pipe, 1% in., per 1,000 ft.. 120.00 89.70 


Electrical Seaehionn 


Covered wire, No. 14, per 1000 ft. 15.82 8.44 
Covered wire, No. 12, per 1000 ft. ono 10.00 


SOON (DOE TOO0 EUs 6c o.0.094.0.09.000 J 19.50 
Knobs and tubes, per 100 ft..... 4.37 2.50 
COMBAIG, DOP 200 TE. s.<.o6:60 200000 9.75 6.50 
Switches and switch boxes, each. 97 73 
Standard living room fixtures... 32.00 23.00 
Standard dining room fixtures... 18.00 13.00 


wet — living and dining . 
Mit Vike wuss abe issaies 12.00 8.00 

Side Thenchets, DORPOOIAD:. »:s0:60:5.0% 3.25 2.25 
Paints, Glass and Hardware 

—— double strength, 28x30, per 


5 Se ae eee 1,97 9.69 
Paint, OO a ere 4.65 3.00 
Nails, Sao eee 7.00 4.25 
Sash weights, per 100 lbs....... 5.00 2.50 
Mortise locks, sets each......... 2.00 1.40 
Mingos, 4x4, per pall... .< osc 65 38 

Labor, per Hour : 

ee eee eee -50 35 
CPOE WPOTMORB  5.0.0.6.6:05.0 000000 1.00 .80 
ENN 5 50 20 66/0 Sn.s0 hah fo 61 «3p A 1.25 1.10 
Electricians 1.10 95 
Bricklayers .. 1.25 1.10 
Plumbers . cis enaes 1.15 1.00 
RECA A .85 -60 
Carpenters 1.25 85 





. June, Sept., 

1920 1921 
NINN ios ic oe ini acs 1.25 1.10 
Serre ee 85 .80 
pe ee eer ee rr 1.00 1,00 


The unskilled mechanic has been eliminated, The 
standard of workmanship has been greatly im- 
proved. The value of production has been in- 
creased very materially today as compared with 
June, 1920, by a higher quality of work. A greater 
volume of work per hour further reduces final costs. 


Lumber, per Thousand 
Framing lumber, No. 1 south- 


OS eer $ 75.00 $ 40.00 
Timbers, No. 1 southern pine. 85.00 50.00 
Storm sheathing, No. 2 south- 

ERIS: 75.00 35.00 


ox 6-in. No. 2 common 
OP ert oer 80.00 32.50 

Flooring, "tin. No. 1 common 
Se ere eee . 45.00 





Flooring, 3-in. clear oak 120.00 
Cornice lumber, poplar.. . 80. 
Finish lumber, so. pine.. F A 120.00 
Finish lumber, oak.......... é 240.00 
Finish lumber, red gum...... .00 200.00 
Lap siding, redwood......... 80.0 60.00 
Shingles, 18-in., red cedar, per 

BD 9554645060058 eN Sea 14.00 6.50 





$2,116.50 $1,129.00 


For Lumber, 106 Percent More in 1920 Than 
Today 


Lumber stocks are now lower, both at the saw- 
mill and at points of distribution, than they have 

m in many years. Prices on lumber must go 
higher with the opening of building activities in 
February or March, 1922. From today until that 
time there will be a firm, steady market with 
slight advances in staple items. 


Excavation 


June, BSept., 
1920 1921 
Dirt to move, 260 cubic yards, 
requiring : 
Teams, 120 hours......... $ 120.00 $ 120.00 
Laborers, 120 hours....... 60.00 42.00 





$ 180.00 $ 162.00 


Cement and Concrete Work 


Concrete, 77 cubic yards 
a Soors, 1600 sq. ft., re- 


qu 
Cement, *3 cece, ST $ 498.00 $ 265.60 
Sand and gravel, 83 yds.... 124.50 124.50 








Common labor, 249 hrs.... 124.50 87.15 
Cement workers, 83 hrs.... 83.00 66.40 
DRO: aNdeecseoumece see $ 830.00 $ 543.65 


__ Plumbing and Heating 








eRe $1,247.45 $ 904.40 
Radiation, 529 square feet.... 317.40 248.80 
Pipe and ‘fitti | ae 623.46 452.00 
Labor, 428 hours........... 486.45 423.00 

MOURNE: cess sennnienee .- $2,674.76 $2,028.20 


Roofing and Qpouting 
enon, red cedar, 28,000 18- 


‘$ 392. J 
Gutter and spouting, 680 = 204.00 122.50 
102.00 














Carpenters’ labor, 120 hrs. 150.00 
DOIE: . ccoe cae eee $ 746.00 $ 406.50 
Plastering 
1400 yards plaster, requiring: 

Plaster lath, 20,000....... $ 440.00 $ 130.00 

Band, 18 FaRGs...cicveceee 36.00 .00 

Masons’ lime, 250 sacks.... 150.00 102.50 

Hair, 14 bundles......<0.060. 7.70 7.70 

Plaster Paris, 11 sacks.... 13.75 8.80 

Plasterers’ labor, 514 hrs. 642.50 565.40 
DE. 66s Aaa $1,289.95 $ 850.40 

' Brickwork 

Chimneys and walks, requiring : 

Common brick, 9,000...... $ 234.00 $ 144.00 

TGC, OO BAUKB, 6 50.6.6. 6.0006. 36.00 21.00 

Se eee 12.00 12.00 

Flue ‘lining, 120 ft. 8x8.. 46.80 30.00 

Bricklayers, 402 hours. 502.50 442.20 

PONIES + 86 cae ae $ 831.30 $ 659.20 

Painting and Glazing 

ORE: SF ROH 6s 5.55505 646 0-8 $ 59.85 $ 48.45 

Paint, 6S gallons... % 0.6600 316.20 144.00 

Painters’ labor, 360 hours. . 306.00 288.00 

WOME: sc.cseieebsassxas $ 682.05 $ 480.45 

Electrical Work 

Living room fixture, 1....... $ 32.00 $ 23.00 

Dining room fixture, 1....... 18.00 13.00 
Side brackets, living and din- 

DP ODI: Gs 5. si 5.656 6-630 5 72.00 48.00 
Side brackets, bedroom, 17. 55.25 88.25 
Covered wire, No. 14, 2,000 tt. 31.64 16.87 
Covered wire, No. 12, 100 ft. 1.85 1.00 
Conduit, BO Heeb: ss 6 kes. Se 1.95 1.30 
Switches and boxes, 16...... 15.52 11.68 














June, Sept., 
1920 1921 
Knobs and tubes, 1,200...... 52.44 30.00 
Le a OE Re eer ae 5.60 3.90 
E lectrician’s labor, 64 hours 70.40 60.80 
OMEN) KicckincGiemewenies $ 3 356. 65 $ 247.80 
Hardware 
i Se 2”. Se re $ 70.00 $ 42.50 
Mortise lock sets, 24...... “0 48.00 33.60 
Hinges, 36 pairs 4x4.. 23.40 13.68 
Sash weights, 800 Ibs. . 40.00 20.00 
French window hinges, bolts 
Rs, Be POs 0650 oe eew 51.00 38.00 
MERGE: Sine ea keke eau $ 232.40 $ 147. 78 
Carpenters’ Work 
Lumber and millwork....... $6,457.40 $3,487.00 
Labor, 2,256 hours........ 2,820.00 1,917.85 
(| ee ee ee 9,277.40 $5,404.85 


$5 
71.6 percent more for carpenters’ work in 1920 
than today. 
Papering and Decorating 
Living room) 
Dining room j 
Side walls, 





45 rolls...$ 45.00 $ 33.75 
Breakfast room, ceiling, 32 
SE KAR GUb the wars beRe RS 9.60 6.40 
Labor, hanging above...... 23.10 15.40 
Bedrooms, 4 
Side wall, 48 rolls 28.80 19.20 
Ceiling, 28 rolls 8.40 5.60 
oa hanging above...... - 22.80 15.20 
and 
Bathroom 
Painting, 130 ‘wl 
Paint, 2 coats 78.00 65.00 
Enamel, 1 coat 
cee are ere $ 215.70 $ 160.55 
Workmen’s Insurance 
Ss INSURANCE 
1920 1921 1920 1921 
$5,254.15 $4,002.40 $144.50 $110.00 
Architect’s Fees 
— Sept., 
920 1921 
Five percent of cost......... $ Si. 04 $ 560.07 
SUMMARY 
INE 6.0.56 4305008 $ 180.00 $ 162.00 
Ser 830.00 543.65 
Plumbing and heating..... 2,674.76 2,028.20 
Roofing and spouting...... 746.00 406.50 
EE Skee 6-66 65.50 00's: 1,289.95 850.40 
Ce eae 831.30 659.20 
Painting and glazing...... 682.05 480.45 
Blectrical work .......... 356.65 247.80 
rn 232.40 147.78 
Carpenters’ work ......... 9,277.40 5,404.85 
| ee eee 215.70 160.55 
Workman’s insurance ..... 144.50 110.00 
APCHICCE'S TOCB .ccccvcces 873.04 560.07 
TORI 6 iacsiweweenus $18,333.75 $11,761.45 
DECREASE 
preg Sept., Pet. 
20 1921 Decrease decr.. 
Materials $1 04 96 $ 6,850.43 $5,054.53 42.5 
UOT 5-65.56 5,411.25 4,145.40 1,265.85 23.4 
Fees and 


in- 
surance ... 1,017.54 670.07 347.47 34.1 


Totals ....$18,333.75 $11,665.90 $6,667.85 36.3 


The above schedule shows that a house built in 
—_ 1920, cost 57.2 percent more than today’s. 
prices, 


SUPPLEMENTS TO INSPECTION RULES 


The publishers of Lumber Inspection Rules, a 
very complete symposium of all the lumber in- 
spection rules existing, now have ready for dis- 
tribution supplements No. 1 and No. 2 to this 
publication. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN who have purchased this book, Lumber In- 
spection Rules, may secure free of charge these 
supplements by addressing a request to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Supplement No. 1 con- 
tains changes in and additions to rules of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association as revised April 22, 1921, and supple- 
ment No. 2 contains the official grading and 
packing rules for red cedar shingles, including 
guaranteed shipping weights, effective Feb. 1, 
1921, adopted, issued and copyrighted 1921 by 
the shingle branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. Lumber Inspection Rules is the 
most complete compilation of inspection and 
grading rules covering all species of lumber 
that is available in one volume. It is for sale 








by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher ’s. 


price—$3. 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Shed Ventilated in Novel Manner 

The retail shed of H. F. Dierks, Algonquin, 
Ill., viewed from the front seems to be a well 
built shed, well lighted but otherwise lacking 
in unusual features. If one is at a little dis- 
tance and stops to look closely at the south side 
it appears as if O G battens have been run 
vertically at regular intervals. Passing into 


the interior, the observer is instantly aware that 
these vertical lines are not O G batts but are 


Mr. Dierks is an inventor as well as a lum- 
berman and his latest invention has to do with 
the lumber business, for this invention is a 
““bevel lath.’’ 

In and around Algonquin a number of people 
have stuecoed old farm houses, thereby making 
them look newer and fresher. Difficulty, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dierks, was experienced in get- 
ting something upon which the stucco could be 
easily applied. To meet this difficulty he man- 
ufactured and patented a bevel lath primarily 
designed to make the 








stucco a part of the 
house and not simply 
hung upon the outside. 
This bevel lathinappear- 
ance looks very much like 
a piece of bevel siding 
eut from an ordinary 
lath except that the thick 
edge is beveled slightly. 
In practice the lath are 
nailed on the side of the 
house and the work can. 
be done very quickly. One 
lath below each piece 
of siding is all that 





Front View of the Shed of H. F. Dierks, the Carpenter Labor on Which 


Cost $126 


carefully spaced openings between the side 
boards, which stand vertically. For over the 
fine southern pine dimension which fills the south 
part of the shed the sunshine is playing in nar- 
row bars, taking up any dampness or assisting 
in the drying of the stock. Naturally one then 
looks to the north side of the shed, where venti- 
lating spaces are left between the boards, but 
they are not so large as on the south side. The 
space between the 8-inch boards on the south 
side is 1%g-inch, while the space on the north 
side is about %-inch. 

Mr. Dierks, in answer to a query as to whether 
snow and rain comes thru the ventilating cracks, 
said that when he first built the shed in that way 
he expected snow at least to come in, but very 
little snow has ever blown in and rain has never 
bothered the stock. Inch boards are stored on 
the north, where the ventilating cracks are nar- 
rowest, and such little sun or rain as may come 
in from the south side does not injure the di- 
mension. The air is always fresh and sweet in 
the shed and no stock is lost because of damage 
induced by lack of ventilation. Dust has never 
blown in the shed either, and all in all it is very 
clean. 

About two years ago, Mr. Dierks had the cen- 
tral alley treated with a coating of crude oil 
and, while this treatment reduced the dust, he 
does not like crude oil for this purpose because 
so much of it got upon the lumber and was hard 
to get off. The Dierks main shed is 60x140 feet 
and probably it cost less to build than any shed 
in northern Illinois. In the first place, Mr. 
Dierks in building it was very careful to plan 
it so that standard length stock would be used 
and, more important, to use standard length 
stock uncut. The roof was built on 2x4 20’s 
spaced sixteen inches on centers and put on the 
roof just as they came from the mill, not 
trimmed or sawed by a carpenter. In putting 
on the roof the carpenters started at one end 
and laid a line of boards the entire length of the 
shed before trimming a single board, simply 
bringing the ends together whether they met 
over a rafter or not—thus in laying an entire 
course of boards only one was sawed by the car- 
penter. The result was that the entire carpen- 
ter bill for labor in erecting this shed was $126. 
The shed was built about seven years ago. 

Mr. Dierks has a complete little woodworking 
shop in connection with his main shed and can 
turn out a good many items for contractors and 
builders. He finds the scroll saw particularly 
useful. The finish is stored on end in bins in 
the shed. Mr. Dierks likes this method very 
well as it makes possible storing the material in 
less space and makes it easy to select very 
easily a board to meet any particular require- 
ment. 


is required in ordinary 
cases and by using a 4d 
galvanized nail the sid- 
ing is nailed at the same 
time the beveled lath are attached. The lath 
are four feet long and are packed one hundred 
in a bundle. Approximately 650 lath will cover 
1,000 feet of 6-inch siding, and on 4-ineh siding 
one lath to the square foot is all that is neces- 




















Section of Shed of H. F. Dierks Showing How a 
Ventilating Crack Is Left Between the Boards 


sary. Various contractors and owners of homes 
in and around Algonquin testify to the good re- 
sults obtained from the use of this lath. 





eae 


Completes Splendid New Plant 


The Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co. has just com- 
pleted its excellent new plant at Bedford, Ind., 
and it may be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The office is in a building 20x40 feet in 


of Bedford. A railroad siding is adjacent to 
the plant and provides good unloading facilities 
as may be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The lime house, which is 24x60 feet, is 
divided into sections for cement, lime and plas- 
ter and the contents of the particular section are 
very plainly marked upon the door. This simple 
device avoids a good deal of confusion upon the 
part of the customers, particularly farm cus- 
tomers, who come to haul away a little lime, 
cement or plaster and who often do not know 
in which bin it is stored, and consequently very 
frequently drive up to the wrong door. J. 
Herschel Moore, secretary of the company, re- 
ports a very good volume of business this year 
and an excellent outlook for 1922. He said in 
part: ‘‘In regard to our business this year, we 
are pleased to say that we have had one of the 
most prosperous years we have had in twenty 
years. This is very gratifying to us for the 
reason that there is no great amount of building 
being done at this time, only a lot of repair 
work, ete. Also, one reason for our good busi- 
ness this year, is because of our new yard and 
our being able to handle a larger variety of ma- 
terial. Now we handle everything that goes 
into building a home. 


**Our stone industry in this section is very 
good and the outlook for next year is brighter 
than it has been at any time in many years. 
While farmers’ crops are selling low they raised 
an extra amount of everything and seem to be 
happy and prosperous.’’ 





Pass This On to Farmers 


This year, due to unfavorable weather, chinch 
bugs and corn ear worms have damaged a great 
deal of corn, so it is not very easy to secure good 
seed corn for next year. C. E. Carter, secretary 
of the Missouri Corn Growers’ Association, sug- 
gests that this handicap may be overcome by the 
use of a box on the side of the wagon at husking 
time. Regarding this he said: 


The good ears found in the field in husking and 
hauled to safe storage in a handy seed-box—tho 
only a dozen ears to the load—will build up an 
adequate supply and save next year’s stand of 
corn without unnecessary expenditure of time or 
money, or of risk as to the quality of your seed 
corn. 


There is no reason why this practice should 
not be followed every year. Even tho the corn 
crop is not damaged, it is always desirable to 
use the best ears for seed and if every excep- 
tionally good ear found is segregated the work 
of selecting seed will be lessened. 

Of course such a box as this does not have to 
be large nor is it necessary that it be specially 
manufactured. In fact, a farmer could use 
almost any sort of a substantial wooden box. 
The box idea, however, suggests a topic of con- 
versation between the retailer and the farmer 
and can well serve to lead up to a discussion of 
corn cribs and the proper methods of storing 
seed corn. As a matter of fact every farmer can 
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The fine new plant of the Moore-Tresslar Lumber Co., Bedford, Ind. 


size and was designed something after the plan 
of a small house. It is interesting to know in 
this connection that the plans were drawn by 
Mrs. Herschel Moore, wife or the senior mem- 
ber of the firm. The new plant is only two and 
one half blocks from the public square and post 
office. In fact, it is located almost in the center 


well use some seed corn storage bins. Lumber 
can be used to a considerable extent in building 
seed corn storage bins. Consequently if the lum- 
berman will talk corn seed gathering boxes 
he will lead up td a discussion of other needs of 
a corn raiser that call for the use of lumber 
and so stimulate sales. 
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Accounting—The Trade Mirror 





[Unless your bookkeeping system reflects the 
tendencies and progress of your business, it is 
a false friend. ] 


A business man, proprietor or manager, can 
do his work efficiently only when he can grasp 
his problem as a whole. No executive is greater 
than the amount and facility of his information 
—the quantity of it and the ease with which 
he can get at it. His rate of growth in busi- 
ness is about the rate of his ability to secure, 
absorb and use information relative to his 
affairs. He is in serious need constantly of 
the facts and figures of his condition. His 
judgments are exactly as good as his informa- 
tion; no more, no less. It is severe enough task 
for the best of business brains to plan wisely 
and with originality, even after the essential 
facts are in hand; to attempt to do so with 
poor or incomplete information is a grave and 
unnecessary business risk. 


The Business Man’s Chief Asset 

The lot of the modern business man is no 
sinecure. In the first place he has to run the 
business. Decision after decision is required 
of him at short notice, and if he has within 
reach the means of verifying his judgment he 
settles the matter at once. But if the means 
of verification are not at hand, if the informa- 
tion requires to be sought out and ‘‘dug’’ for, 
he will side track the matter temporarily until 
finally, when a decision must be reached, he 
will approach it blindly and follow empirical 
rules which are almost as likely to lead him 
astray as to conduct him to the desired end. 

The chief asset of an executive in his busi- 
ness is his judgment, developed thru training 
and experience. Now, experience is not living 
thru and observing a series of events but it is the 
assimilation and appropriation of the essential 
facts which underlie and determine that set of 
happenings. For this reason more and more 
executives are demanding the right sort of ac- 
counting methods—an accurate, adequate, de- 
pendable, complete system of accounting and 
cost finding. 

By this means they are able to know more 
about the condition of profit and loss at the 
end of every month than they knew previously 
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at the end of the year. If trouble arises they 
find it quickly. If profits are being made they 
know it promptly. If goods are being handled 
at a loss the facts are placed before them im- 
mediately. They are constantly being advised of 
every fluctuation in the condition of their busi- 
ness. There is not much danger from other 
sources if, having this information constantly be- 
fore them, they study it intelligently; for, know- 
ing the real truth about their condition, they 
ean trim their sails according to the gale. 


The Business That Might Have Been 


Everywhere are the businesses that might have 
been. To those in a position to know confi- 
dential facts and figures, they are almost as 
tangible as the great factories, the successful 
stores and the busy offices we pass daily. 

Here where the sheriff’s placard hangs there 
might have been a great plant, if only the busi 
ness had grasped for new methods instead of 
clinging tenaciously to the antiquated. In that 
vacant building there might have been a teem- 
ing enterprise, if only the general manager had 
‘used adequate methods of control when they 
were urged upon him, The business which com- 
mon knowledge marks as dying of dry rot might 
have been a leader, if only the partners had 
installed some adequate system of management. 

Ask any successful business man to look back, 
and the chances are he will be able to point to 
a decision which, if not made, would have re- 
sulted in his enterprise becoming a might-have- 
been—to an opportunity which if neglected 
but for a matter of a few days would have re- 
sulted in the tide turning against him. 

Much the same decisions, much the same op- 
portunities, which misjudged or neglected ex- 
plain the businesses that might have been, come 
to your desk daily. The mishandled order, the 
recurring complaints of customers, the loss thru 
bad debts, the dwindling profits—all these things 
may be symptomatic details which if carefully 
traced back to full significance will disclose the 
need for the right sort of accounting and cost 
finding methods. 


Profit Insurance 
Wherever business is carried on the need of 
adequate and comprehensive systems of account 
keeping and cost finding is apparent. The 
smallest as well as the largest business exacts 
it, and will go to ruin without it. Facts and 
figures which will insure safety as well as prog- 


ress must be gathered, stated, reviewed, ap- 
proved and used. Leaks must be stopped; waste 
eliminated; capacity increased; costs deter- 
mined; just prices established; correct methods 
of fiancing devised; Federal tax statements 
prepared; effective methods of managerial con- 
trol put into operation—in order that an ade- 
quate profit may be made. The test of man- 
agement is its ability to maintain its industry 
in a condition of well being. 

This means dividends; and dividends mean 
profits. Profit is the life and vitality of all 
business. Suecess depends upon it. It is the 
compelling interest in the simplest transaction; 
the dominant thought in the greatest commercial 
enterprise. And yet, one-third of the three 
hundred thousand manufacturing concerns in 
the United States, it was estimated prior to the 
war, earned no profit above normal interest 
on their investment. Ninety percent of these 
three hundred thousand did not even know 
what it actually cost to produce their product. 

Under date of Jan. 31, 1920, Bradstreet’s 
Journal says on the subject of business fail- 
ures and their causes: ‘‘Statisties showed that 
the personal element was’ the mainspring of 
business success or failure; and, speaking gen- 
erally, only those failed who lacked the essen- 
tials of good business equipment or judgment.’’ 

Business success or failure depends on the 
relations between income and expenditure. So 
long as the income exceeds the expenditure, the 
business is succeeding. So long as the expendi- 
ture exceeds the income, the business is failing. 
The one, of course, means a profit; the other, a 
loss. If a business man knows the true relation 
between his income and expenditure, he will 
escape disaster. Business mortality from incom- 
petence comes from not knowing that loss is 
steadily going on. The knowledge of waste 
comes only when it is too late. 


Blind Business 


There are expenditures which are seen and 
expenditures which are unseen. The unseen 
expenses are the dangerous ones. Depreciation 
goes on every day. Unpaid interest and taxes 
are accruing all the while. Losses from bad 
debts accumulate. How much for these and 
kindred expenses? And how much do they add 
to the cost of handling each unit thru the yard 
and warehouse? 

Most men know how much they pay out for 
rent, insurance, repairs, postage, stationery, 


BALANCE SHEET MODERN LUMBER CO.—SEPT. 30, 1921 


‘ ASSETS 
CuRRENT— 
CASH 

On hand 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Customers—City ..........$115,000.00 
Customers—Country ...... 105,000.00 
Sundry accounts 00 


’ 


—— 228, 
Less: Allowance for doubtful...... 6, 
82, 

6, 





POEMS BUOCUIVABM (o.6 006 54-2 «0160 9.0.0: 6600.9 

NOTES RECEIVABLE DISCOUNTED.......... 

MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 
On hand 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS........... 
OTHER ASSETS 

ee ee ree ear ae 

Industrial stocks and bonds.......... 


PERMANENT ASSETS 
Ne oie holhiaw 6s > se 14,000.00 


BOUIN ES osc cceccdvw sc sisesccvrsias 120,000.00 
13,20 


Machinery and equipment............ 


Motor truck equipment.............+. 8,800.00 


eee ee 
Furniture and fixtures............... 


Less: Allowance for depreciation... 


DEFERRED ASSETS 
Prepaid QAVCrUsiIN”  .. 620. cicwcccese 
Prepaid insurance .....+-.secerscccee 
Prepaid interest. .....0cscneccccevcns 


Liwnketneskhsinkinssnomsudl $ 1,000.00 
Re C RE res eae 29,000.00 


Le ee he, te eee ety eee eee 82,000.00 
DL Wik didccudata ee bin 6 eet eee wae 10,000.00 


LIABILITIES 











CURRENT 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
For merchandise ..................+.++$145,000.00 
$ 30,000.00 SMARG ACCOUNTS. o. 5c cos sc ccc sees 5,000.00 
—-———— $150,000.00 
NOTES PAYABLE 
BOr DOLFOWEG, MONEY ..... 0. o0 oss ese ews 15,000.00 
DOP MOTCRANGINS 606 oss ede ecnses 5,000.00 
——-_ 20,000.00 
222,000.00 ACCEPTANCES PAYABLE 
DOE WELCMARGIES 6 svc sc oscncscivs sess 15,000.00 
26,000.00 ACCRUED ACCOUNTS 
Accrued salaries and wages........... 7,000.00 
ACCFUCH COMMISSIONS ...... 006 scecsees 9,000.00 
BR IE bi oi6 cc bkvtr ee eeicen nes a *000.00 
92,000.00 Ie I, oss tcdsiice cern ecw es hee e 6 780.00 
a —_———-_ 17,780.00 
$370,000.00 - a 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES....... $202,780.00 
14,000.00 
30,000.00 RESERVES 
——————_ 44,000.00 Wor Deceral TGREB.... rc ccccsccwrssves 2,000.00 
For contingencies .............+++++- 2,725.00 a 
—— 4,725.00 
CAPITAL STOCK 
Preferred “es prety ae eee yet yd 
Less: Preferred stock unissued..... 50, : 
mr 50,000.00 
Common stock—Authorized .........-- ,000. 
— Less: Common stock unissued...... 50,000.00 
4 46.340.00 —#\——_ 50,000.00 
en i 100,000.00 
2.000.00 PROFIT AND LOSS—SURPLUS.......+++55- 254,266.50 
1,500.00 PROFIT AND LOSS—CURRENT MONTH OF e 
500.50 SIE 5c 5 bk sence ase She aeee . 2,569.00 - es 
as 4,000.50 ———_——__ 56,835.50 





$564,340.50 


$564,340.50 
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what their payroll amounts to. But most men 
do not know the cost of doing business. They 
ignore the unseen items of expense. They do 
not build up and separate their expense and in- 
come accounts into logical groups, so that the 
one can be divided by the other to determine 
the cost per unit. When a charge is made 
against the customer they can not be sure 
whether it is made at a profit or at a loss. Un- 
less his accounting system furnishes this sort 
of information, unless it is surrounded by checks 
and proofs so that the system proves itself, the 
lumber merchant can not be said to know his 
business. He is incompetent and belongs in 
Bradstreet’s class where business mortality is 
high. In other words, he’s going it blind. He 
knows that he is on his way and that is about 
all. Whither the way will lead he does not know. 

An idea of where such a way of doing busi- 
ness does finally and inevitably lead may be ob- 
tained from an instructive bit of literature re- 
cently placed in circulation by a life insurance 
company of national standing. 

Observe: Six out of every ten concerns that 
start in business are, according to this docu- 
ment, sure to die within thirty years. The most 
of these succumb in the first eight to ten years. 

Out of a group of sixty-one concerns in busi- 
ness thirty years ago, fifty-four had died, and 
only seven still lived at the end of the thirty 
years. One factory out of twenty, none of the 
six wholesale houses, and six only out of the 
thirty-five retailers lived thru. Twenty-seven of 
these concerns, or nearly half of the total of 
sixty-one, suffered death in the first five years; 
eleven more went under in the second five; and 
in the next five years seven more passed away. 

Out of a total of 4,369 concerns entering 
business during these thirty years, 62 percent 
of 1,327 manufacturing concerns in two hundred 
and thirteen lines have died; 51 percent of 492 
concerns in twenty- . 
eight lines succumbed; 

59 percent of 2,550 re- 
tail stores in ten lines 


any other kind of information can be dispensed 
with, these. statements are essential. In these 
the executive has a monthly recital of the com- 
plete story of his activities. Every month is a 
time of dependable knowledge with him—every 
month instead of every twelve months—for he 
has on his desk, once each month, a definite and 
complete showing of his business. 

How to get these reports? The only way is 
from and thru an accounting and cost finding 
plan specially adapted to the retail lumber busi- 
ness. Hence, it is our purpose to develop, thru 
subsequent articles of this series, methods of 
accounting and cost finding procedure which will 
serve to furnish lumber dealers everywhere with 
the facts and figures of their concerns. 

To accomplish this, we evidently must work 
out a certain accounting mechanism. This 
mechanism is, of course, to be used for the pur- 
pose of, first, securing business facts, and, sec- 
ond, presenting business facts. Hence the 
plan developed will, be designed to serve the op- 
erating and selling end of the business as well 
as the financial. It will tell us much about what 
should be done, as about what is being done; 
and, being designed to give due consideration to 
all factors of lumber retailing, will serve you 
well in these days of falling prices and swiftly 
changing business conditions. 

Its object will be to present in the most accu- 
rate manner and to bring month by month, not 
only before the eyes but within the thoughts of 
lumbermen, those business facts which are nec- 
essary and vital; describing them not vaguely 
but distinctly so as to approach always as nearly 
as may be to the actual facts themselves. 


How to Utilize the Facts of Your Business 


Such, then, being the purpose of the system, 
it may be asked how these facts are to be ren- 
dered practically useful to you as proprietors 
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Warehouse Indirect Direct 
were conquered by Shipments Shipments Shipments Total 
business mortality. MARRS, CMa 6 eidiitcicewess $60,000.00 $5,000.00 $15,000.00 $80,000.00 
Blind business! Iv- Less: Returns :.......... 1,000.00 ........ 1,500.00 2,500.00 
sines g JO ais gel peat eed 
norance and guesswork WO BAERS og ce ccccusst $59,000.00 $5,000.00 $13,500.00 $77,500.00 
in the place of know!l- COST OF SALES............. 44,250.00 4,000.00 11,475.00 59,725.00 
edge, so easily ob- GROSS PROFIT ..........-+ $14,750.00 $1,000.00 $ 2,025.00 $17,775.00 
tained thru simple and PERCENT OF GROSS PROFIT TO p me be = ” 
a 4 — ? - . 
sound methods of ac- eee UUM nitinceweersese 25% 20% 15% 22.935 % 
counting and cost find- za and warelfouse........ $ bay te tween) axcoutees $ sen-20 
: she ONIVETY wc cccccccccccvecs 902.00 198.00 ...csecee -100.06 
ing. For while some Ra eae 4,948.45 419.25 "1,132.30 6,500.00 
of the business fail- Administrative and general 
ures recounted above WUE. ndes ce accacuses %.. 8,667.93 167.13 464.94 4,300.00 
bred ~ ee for TOTAL EXPENSE .........- $12,518.38 $ 784.38 $ 1,597.24 $14,900.00 
y lack of capital, un- percent OF EXPENSE TO NET 
wise credits, extrava- a eee rrr irre 21.218% 15.688% 11.831% 19.226% 
— Ss — the NET PROFIT IN MERCHAN- 
vast bulk, the over- SD cic sus ecepx cus $ 2,231.62 $ 215.62 $ 427.76 $ 2,875.00 
shadowing majority of | PERCENT OF NET PROFIT TO NET 
industrial and com- ee errr 3.782% 4.312% 3.169% 3.709 % 
oreial talit ° OTHER INCOME: 
mereial mortality 18 Widen’ ch Da BAIEMCONS® « 263k cc cas cee nneetene sawes Sacees $ 88.00 


eaused by this one 
thing alone: Lack of 
accurate, complete and 
dependable informa- 
tion relative to costs 
and profits. The very 
soul of any business, 
the essence and mean- 
ing of it, is in its rec- 
ords. 

Adequate Accounting for Lumber Retailers 


From this, it is evident that what the upto- 
date executive in the lumber business needs is 
fresh, immediate, live data covering the exact 
condition of his concern at all times. These 
data should be so arranged as to place before 
him all the facts of his business, subordinated 
according to their relative bearing on net earn- 
ings, and do so with the least demand upon his 
time. 

The balance sheet, and profit and loss state- 
ment presented herein are a concrete illustra- 
tion of just how all the facts may be brought 
to the attention of the executive in the order of 
their importance. Every proprietor or manager 
of a retail lumber yard should have, monthly, 
in some one way or another, the information pre- 
sented therein. Even tho it be considered that 


OTHER DEDUCTIONS: 


Loss on bad accounts 


Discount on purchases. .......ccccccrccrcvcvcacssccsccsacs 


pl.) eee ee ee 


TOPR ds. 6.6 65.030 ove 
ADDITION TO PROFIT AND LOSS—-SURPLUS... 6.66.0 eee eee 


201.00 


$ 289.00 


HERE REE RERER RE CRDE Ne Chee heueenaiads $ 3,164.00 
Interest on borrowed MONEY... ....crccccccccccccccccvccecs 275.00 
FImeOUNE. GIIGWOR CUMLOMIOT ic 666 ccc cc mctccvececcsuce 220.00 

Le ecdewads Seaasedeeecddaeosn ewes es 100.00 

i uschaate Cae cMek Wek a wen eC aes $ 595.00 ~ 


$ 2,569.00 


and managers of retail lumber yards. Simply 
by the study of them. The man who habituates 
himself in his daily life to seek for the stern 
facts in whatever he is engaged will have these 
facts brought before him again and again as the 
basis upon which he may form his conclusions 
and judgments; while he who seeks for fallacies, 
for estimates and approximations, will have 
fallacies presented by his mind as the founda- 
tion of his reasoning. 

Thus, if in your accounting you seek for the 
accurate circumstances in connection with any 
business event and, having ascertained them, 
you will dwell upon them without the slightest 
care for any desirableness in them but for their 
own truth’s sake; then these truths will after- 
ward rise up and form the body of your vision 
of your business perfected and united in a way 


to serve you advantageously. But if in studying 
your business you do not regard facts, but think 
only of how it all might most prettily and prop- 
erly and impressively have happened, then there 
is nothing but falsity to form the body of your 
thoughts and your whole vision of your business 
becomes false. 


Can anything be more evidently and indisput- 
ably natural and right than this: That you 
should desire to know the facts of your affairs, 
what is worthy of your attention and helpful 
to your business; to know these things and to 
keep records and definitions of such knowledge 
near you in the most vivid and explanatory 
form. It will be for the purpose of providing 
you with a means of doing this that our methods 
of accounting and cost finding procedure will be 
developed. 

Brig.-Gen. Charles G. Dawes says in A Journal 
of the Great War: ‘‘One changes his mind as 
information changes, provided that information 
alters the foundation of correlated facts upon 
which opinion must always be builded. We must 
be guided by facts.’’ 

[The second instalment of this series, which 


will appear in an early issue, will deal with 
“Fundamentals of Accounting.”—Epitor} 





WISCONSIN WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


MapIson, Wis., Nov. 21.—Indicative of the 
situation in the woodworking industry of Wis- 
consin is the report just issued by the Wisconsin 
industrial commission on the labor market for 
the last month. Compared with the preceding 
month, there was an increase of 1 percent in the 
number of employees, an increase of 1.1 percent 
in total wages paid, and practically no change 
in average weekly earnings of industria] em- 
ployees.. Each of the last four months has shown 
‘an increase in number of employees, so that the 
number now is 6.5 percent greater than in June. 
The only industries that have not shown some 
recovery are mining, machinery, manufacture, 
sawmills and planing mills, milk products and 
laundries. Estimates are based on an analysis 
of reports of 211 establishments with 58,400 em- 
ployees, or about one-third of the factory work- 
ers of the State now employed, and a weekly 
payroll of $1,270,000. 


The woodworking section of the report shows 
that sawmills and planing mills show a decrease 
of 8.7 percent in the number of employees from 
September to October, 1921, compared with a 
decrease of 32 percent from July, 1920, to Octo- 
ber, 1921. Panel and veneer mills decreased 3.7 
percent during the month and 33.1 percent for 
the longer period; box factories, on the other 
hand, improved 9.8 percent in October against a 
loss of 27.6 percent for the longer period; sash, 
door and interior finish is 1.7 percent improved 
against 12.3 percent decline since July, 1920; 
furniture, 6.4 pereent improved against 17.1; 
other wood industries, such as match, wagon, 
wooden toy and woodenware factories, improved 
1.1 percent against 26.4 decrease since last July. 


Average weekly earnings in the woodworking 
industry of Wisconsin show the following com- 
parison : 

PERCENTAGE OF 
CHANGE 
Sept., July, 


1920, 1920, 

AMOUNT to to 
* July, Sept., Oct., Oct., Oct., 
1920 1921 1921 1921 1921 


Sawmills and 


planing mills.$23.97 $19.04 $18.63 - 2.2 -22.3 
tox factories. 22.42 16.75 15.15 - 9.6 -32.4 
Panel and ve- 

neer mills.. 20.48 17.56 18.11 -13.1 -11.6 
Sash, door and 
interior finish 22.58 21.12 22.28 -13.5 - 1.3 
Furniture .... 21.55 17.73 18.04 -11.8 -16.3 
Other wood in- 

dustries . 21.95 15.03 16.14 -17.4 -26.5 


For all industries reported, the number of 
employees in Wisconsin industries in October in- 
creased 1 percent, against a loss of 34.2 percent 
since July, 1920. Average weekly earnings in 
all industries in July, 1920, were $27.73; Sep- 
tember, 1921, $21.69; October, 1921, $21.72. 
Percentage of change September, 1920, to Octo- 
ber, 1920, 1 percent improvement; July, 1920, to 
October, 1921, 21.7 percent decrease. 
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The first practical application of an exhaust fan 
to the collecting and conveying of dust and refuse 
materials was made in the early ’60 and was the out- 
come of a shoe buffing machine invented by B. F. 
Sturtevant. 

Such a cloud of dust was stirred up when this 
buffing machine was in operation that the workmen 
complained and objected to its use. Mr. Sturtevant 
in his search for a remedy for this condition built 
a small exhaust fan which he connected to the 
buffing wheels by means of a sheet metal hood. 
He found that this exhaust fan drew away the 
particles of leather and left the air in the room 
clean and healthful, and thus came into being the 
first satisfactory exhaust system and the father 
of all the exhaust systems in use today. 

In woodworking plants a properly designed and 
well installed exhaust, or “blow pipe’ system, as 
it is often called, not only adds to the comfort 
and safety of the workmen but it can actually be 
made to pay the manufacturer large dividends on 
its cost. 

Exhaust System Pays Dividends in Mill 

Modern high speed woodworking machines pro- 
duce such tremendous quantities of shavings, chips 
and sawdust that unless this waste material is re- 
moved by a suction system as fast as it is made, 
it soon clutters up the machines and surrounding 
floor space, thus necessitating frequent stops to 
clean the machines and clear away the piles of 
refuse. 

The eliminating of this labor item and the in- 
creased production from continuous operation of 
the machines is one of the dividends which the 
manufacturer obtains from an efficient exhaust 
system. Also where there is a market for either 
shavings or sawdust the collector can be arranged 
to separate automatically these materials so they 
can be sold. And if there is no market for the 
refuse it can be automatically delivered to the 
boilers and used in place of coal for fuel. Then 
again, unless this light and bulky refuse is re- 
moved from the building as fast as produced, it 
constitutes an ever present and menacing fire 
hazard. 

Accidents are reduced by keeping the floors and 
working spaces clear of litter, by preventing in- 
juries from flying chips, and by avoiding the neces- 
sity of cleaning the machines while in operation. 

The removal of the dust, which is always irritat- 
ing and sometimes poisonous, improves the health, 
efficiency and production of the workers. 

Insurance premiums, both fire and liability, are 
reduced where cleanliness prevails. 


The Benefits of a Properly Designed System 

However, for the exhaust system to show these 
marked advantages in the woodworking shop it 
must satisfy a much more exacting set of require- 
ments than the ordinary dust collecting system, as 
it must not only remove the light dust, as required 
of the common dust system, but it must also carry 
away the vast quantity of chips and shavings which 
are discharged in steady streams by the rapidly 
revolving cutters, and any failure to handle these 
streams of refuse as fast as they are thrown from 
the knives results in the immediate stoppage of 
the part of the system at fault. 

In addition to handling the refuse material with- 
out interruption, a properly designed exhaust sys- 
tem should also fulfill the following requirements: 

(1) It should not interfere with the operation 
of the machine or access to working parts. 

( Hoods and piping should not obstruct the 
room or interfere -wtih the movements of the work- 


- men 


(3) Should not increase the fire risk. 

(4) Where power is costly, it should do the 
work with a minimum amount of power. 

(5) In cold climates it should not remove any 
more air than necessary from the building. 

(6) Where power is cheap, first cost should be 
low, even if the power to operate is slightly higher. 
Central and Group Installations 


There are two general types of installations, the 
central and the group systems. In the central 
system a single or double fan is located near the 
center of the shop with a piping system radiating 
from this central point to the woodworking ma- 
chines. In the group system, which is sometimes 
employed where the machines to be served are 
widely scattered, small individual fans are located 
at the center of the machine groups, the exhaust 
from the various fans usually being conducted to 
a single collector. 

The group arrangement is more difficult to bal- 
ance than the central, and also the large number 
of small diameter trunk pipes required show a much 
higher friction loss per foot of length than with 


Exhaust Systems for Woodworking Machines 


[By H. M. Nichols, Manager Conveying & C. I. Fan Department, B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, 


the central system, by which one large main pipe 
serves a considerable number of machines. 


Each Plant Requires Individual Study 


Each installation of a shavings and sawdust col- 
lecting system presents special problems. Certain 
quantities must be chosen arbitrarily by the de- 
signer and the success of the installation depends 
largely upon his experience and the skill with which 
he chooses these arbitrary quantities. It is quite 
possible for an inexperienced designer to lay out a 
system which will apparently work properly, but 
the general results are likely to be unsatisfactory. 

Before attempting to lay out a system of this 
kind it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
of the requirements of the particular-shop in ques- 
tion; that is, it is necessary to know the type of 
shop, the class of work which it is doing, kind of 
lumber handled, as well as the sizes, types, ca- 
pacities and location of machines, also whether 
the refuse material will be burned in the furnaces 
or separated and sold, and whether the system is 
to be designed for minimum power consumption or 
minimum first cost, as well as many other factors, 
which usually requires that a study be made in the 
field in order to determine all these points. 


Problems Call for Experienced Designer 


After obtaining a clear understanding of the 
requirements of the particular job in question, the 
next step in laying out the system is to determine 
the number and size of connections for each indi- 
vidual machine. At this point the designer’s past 
experience is of great value as, while it is possible 
to set certain general standards, yet in actual prac- 
tice the sizes are considerably affected by the local 
conditions which the layout man finds in the field, 
and he bases the pipe sizes on his judgment, being 
guided by his experience and the general practice. 

The size of connections will vary with the quan- 
tity of shavings made, kind of lumber, its condi- 
tion, whether wet or dry, speed of the cutter heads 
ete., and while we can give a table of connections 
which are often used, yet experience will best 
dictate just what sizes are best for a given job. 


Determining the Pipe Sizes 


The main pipes, which vary in diameter, in- 
creasing from the dead ends toward the fans, are 
usually made of such size that the area at any 
point will be 20 to 25 percent in excess of the sum 
of the areas of the branches entering between the 
point in question and the dead ends of the mains. 
Floor sweeps, if equipped with efficient blast gates, 
are not included in determining this area. 

Another method of determining the sizes of the 
main trunks is to figure them such as to keep a 
given air velocity thru their length. In planing 
mill work, velocities from 2,500 to 5,000 feet per 
minute are used. Velocities commonly employed 
are: 

Light shavings and sawdust from dry wood, 

2,500 to 3,000 feet per minute. 

Heavy shavings and sawdust from wet wood, 

3,000 to 4,000 feet per minute. 

Hog waste, pulp chips and similar materials, 

4,000 to 5,000 feet per minute. 


In choosing the pipe sizes consideration must 
be given to the way and manner in which the 
machines will be operated, as in case a consider- 
able number of machines, all discharging into one 
main, should be shut off at the same time, the 
velocity in the main might easily be lowered to 
the point where it would not be sufficient to carry 
the refuse from the machines still in operation, 
and thus result in clogging the pipes. Accordingly 
it is sometimes desirable to use velocities higher 
than the minimum to allow a factor of safety to 
cover this contingency. 

The resistance of a round pipe to the flow of 
air is inversely proportional to the fifth power of 
the diameter of the pipe. Therefore, handling a 
given quantity of air thru a larger pipe at a lower 
velocity decreases the frictional resistance very 
materially and correspondingly decreases the horse- 
power required at the fan, and thus it is very de- 
sirable to keep the air velocities thruout the system 
as low as possible, consistent with the major re- 
quirement that the refuse must be taken away as 
fast as made without clogging the pipes, under the 
varying operating conditions met with from day 
to day in the mill. 

Outlet, Discharge Pipe and Dust Collector 

After the size of the main trunk is fixed an ex- 
haust fan should be chosen with an inlet at least 
as large as the main pipe to which it is connected. 
If low power consumption is essential, use a larger 
fan having 25 to 50 percent greater inlet area. 


ee 





The discharge pipe leading from the fan outlet 
to the collector is usually made the same diameter 
as the main suction pipe. 

The dust collector should be of ample size fo: 
the system. The larger it is, up to reasonable 
limits, the better will be the separation, the less 
will be the back pressure, and the less will be the 
power required. 

It has been the custom to use a collector whos: 
nominal size is equal to the diameter of the pipe 
leading to it, but this is not good practice unless 
consideration is given to the proportions and gen 
eral dimensions of the collector, since some makes 
are smaller than others for a given size number. 

The suction required at the hoods varies from 
1% to 5 inches of water, depending upon many 
factors, such as the relative size of the hoods, con- 
dition of the material handled etc. 

The volume of air required, resistance of the 
system, speed and horsepower of the fan are most 
easily determined by use of engineering formulas 
and tables for friction loss in pipes, flow of air for 
various pressures etc. 


Hood Design Is Extremely Important 


The design and construction of the hoods is ex- 
tremely important since they are required to guide 
the chips and refuse into the suction pipes and 
prevent them from falling back into the cutters or 
flying out into the room. 

Improper hoods are not always the fault of the 
blow pipe man as some machines will be found 
with old style chip breakers to which proper hoods 
can not be applied. 

In designing hoods, a principle to keep in mind 
is to shape them so there will be no eddy currents 
at the inlet. This can be accomplished by laying 
them out with the so called ‘“‘stream line’’ effect ; 
i. e., the sides of hoods should taper gradually to 
the pipes, and also all abrupt bends within the 
hoods should be avoided. 

Particular care must be taken to shape the hoods 
so that the action of the cutters will assist the 
exhaust system by discharging the refuse in the 
direction of the flow of air and toward the throat 
of the hoods. 

To be most effective, the hoods should fit the 
cutter heads as snugly as possible, without inter- 
fering with the operation of the machine. The 
hoods must also be arranged so that they can be 
quickly swung out of the way for adjustment of 
the cutters. 


Points About Hoods to Keep in Mind 


All top and side head hoods require telescope or 
slip joints, for convenience in changing the cut- 
ters. The outside pipe of the slip joint should be 
heavily reinforced at the bottom with a steel band 
or malleable iron casting. 

Movable head connections should be provided with 
cast iron ball joints in order that the heads may 
follow the cutters to any position without inter- 
fering with the operation of the machine or lessen- 
ing the suction. 

For most conditions, hoods are constructed of 
galvanized sheet iron, the gage of which, depend- 
ing upon the strength and stiffness needed, should 
never be lighter than No, 22. Top and side heads 
to matchers and molders, planers and other heavy 
machines are usually made of No. 16 or No. 18 
iron, and for the lighter work 18 to 20 gage is 
often used. 

The exposed edges of all sheet metal hoods 
should be bound with wire or band iron, not only 
to give the necessary stiffness, but also to prevent 
the operator from being cut by the raw edges of 
the sheets. 


Notes on Constructfon of Floor Sweeps 


With some types of woodworking machines it is 
impracticable to hood the cutters in sufficiently 
to catch all of the refuse thrown off, and in such 
cases floor sweeps are placed near them. Combina- 
tion floor sweeps should also be attached to the 
bottom heads of molders and similar machines. 

The floor sweeps should be arranged so that all 
the material passing thru them will be lifted from 
the floor by suction, thereby avoiding the possi- 
bility of large blocks and slivers being swept into 
them. They should also be equipped with tight 
fitting dampers or blast gates. 


Good Designing Avoids Trouble Later 


The conveyor pipes leading from the hoods to 
the fan and thence to the collector are commonly 
made of galvanized iron, the gage of which varies 
from No. 24 to No. 14 depending upon the dia- 
meter. The piping must be free from dents, fins 
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and projections of all kinds on which shavings and 
wood slivers might catch. 

All permanent circular joints should be lap- 
jointed, riveted and soldered, and all longitudinal 
joints either grooved and locked or riveted and 
soldered. Circular laps should be in the direction 
of the flow, and piping installed outdoors should 
have the longitudinal laps at the bottom. 

All pipes passing thru roofs require aprons to 
prevent water leaking into the building. 

The main trunks and branch pipes should be as 
short and straight as possible, strongly supported, 
and have the dead ends capped to permit inspection 
and cleaning. 

All branch pipes should join the main at an acute 
angle, the junctions being at the side or top and 
never at the bottom of the main. Neither should 
two branches be placed directly opposite each other. 
Dampers or blast gates should be installed in each 
branch pipe. 

Cleanout openings having suitable covers should 
be placed in the main suction and discharge pipes 
as well as in the branches leading from the ma- 
chines. Either a large cleanout door should be 
placed in the main suction pipe near the fan inlet, 
or a detachable section of pipe, held in place by 
lug bands, should be provided. 

In some cases, where the piping passes thru a 
firewall, it is desirable to install an automatic fire 
damper. 

Providing for Stresses and Strains 

Elbows are usually made two gages heavier than 
straight pipe of the same diameter, the better to 
enable them to withstand the additional wear 
eaused by changing the direction of flow. They 
should preferably have a radius of at least one 
and one-half times the diameter of the pipe. 

The stresses and strains on exhaust fans in 
woodworking systems are unusually severe, as not 
only light dust, shavings and sawdust pass thru 
them but they are also compelled to stand up un- 
der the heavy blows of knots and large wood 
slivers striking the rotating blast wheels at speeds 
of over a mile a minute. 

The fans used for this work are known as plan- 
ing mill exhausters. Heavy steel plate is the best 
material for the roundabouts, side plates and cones, 
as cast iron has been known to crack under the 
severe blows which these parts receive. 

The casings should be well braced with angle 
iron in order to obtain the necessary stiffness and 
rigidity. Extremely heavy cast iron hangers, hav- 
ing a wide spread at the base, are necessary to 
take the belt pull. 

There dre two methods of driving the fans, 
belted and direct connected to motor. Belt drive 
is usually preferable because of its flexibility and 
the ease with which the speed can be changed to 
accommodate the system to changed operating con- 
ditions or increased capacity. 

Where long shavings or stringy materials are 
handled, special non-choking open type blast wheels 
should always be used. 

Double exhausters are installed where head room 
is scarce or where the main pipes come from op- 
posite directions. In the latter case elbows and 
bends are eliminated, as the main pipes are run 
directly to the fan inlets. 


Types of Collectors for Separating Material 


The centrifugal or “cyclone” type collector is 
commonly used for separating the shavings and saw- 
dust from the air. In this type of separator the 
mixture of air and shavings is introduced on a 
tangent, near the cylindrical top of the collector 
and the whirling motion sets up a centrifugal ac- 
tion causing the comparatively heavy material 
suspended in the air to be thrown against the side 
of the separator, from which position it spirals 
down to the tail piece, while the air escapes thru 
the stack at the center of collector. 

Special construction is sometimes required for 
fine dust, also some blow pipe manufacturers use 
a special type of collector for furnace feed, the 
object being to deliver the material to furnaces 
as uniformly as possible. 

Where more than one fan delivers into a single 


collector, a back-pressure valve is required to pre- 
vent one fan blowing back thru the other in case 
the second fan should stop for any reason. 

Collectors are sometimes arranged in parallel, 
and by means of a percentage valve the refuse can 
be delivered to either one at will, while the air 
is distributed to the two. 

Special collectors are also furnished for separat- 
ing sawdust from the shavings. 


Handling Refuse Used for Fuel 


In most plants where the refuse is used for fuel 
it is delivered by gravity directly from the collector 
to the furnace. The discharge pipe leading from 
the bottom of the collector is divided and the junc- 
tion furnished with a switch or valve so arranged 
than when the material comes too fast for the 
fires it can be diverted into a reserve bin. 

The furnace feeder should be hinged where it is 
attached to the lower end of the discharge pipe 
in order that it may be disconnected from the fur- 
nace when the fan is shut down. Also great care 
must be taken to provide an absolutely tight 
switch. Otherwise, when discharging refuse to 
the storage bin, fine sawdust will sift thru this 
valve and settle in the furnace feed pipe, and in 
ease the fireman has neglected to disconnect the 
feeder from the furnace the flame may flash back, 
following this train of fine sawdust, into the dust 
collector. 

Much more attention is being given to the 
problem covering the economical burning of this 
refuse than in years past when fuel was so cheap, 
and special grates, stokers etc. have been developed 
with which considerably better combustion ef- 
ficiencies are obtained. 

Hints on Securing Efficient Service 


Because of its simplicity the exhaust system 


usually receives but little attention once it is in- 
stalled. However, to obtain the best results it 
should be inspected at suitable intervals and neces- 
sary adjustments made, 

The exhaust fan should be given proper atten- 
tion the same as any other high speed machine. 
It must be kept in proper alignment and tightly 
bolted to its foundation. 

Suction hoods which have been removed to ad- 
just the machines should be replaced as soon as 
the adjustments are completed. 

Never start a machine with the blast gate 
closed, as the slight air leakage past the blast gate 
may draw the refuse into the pipe and clog it. 

Disconnect furnace feeders from the furnace 
when delivering refuse to the storage bins, or 
when the fan is shut down. 

Keep all large heavy blocks, knots, slivers etc. 
out of the system as far as possible. 

Blast gates on connections leading to all idle 
machines should be closed, up to 25 percent of the 
connected areas of the trunk line in question. 
This effects a corresponding saving in power. Do 
not, however, close more than this area of blast 
gates unless especially allowed for in the design 
of the system. Also do not overload the system 
by ill-advised additions. 

The casual observer sees a wood refuse exhaust 
system in operation and gives little thought to the 
complicated problems involved in its design. And 
yet, unless a careful study of these problems has 
been made by an experienced designer, it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that the system will not 
work well, or that the power used will be excessive. 
Only by careful designing based on correct theory 
and practical experience can that balance between 
the parts, so necessary for a successful and eco- 
nomical system, be obtained. 





Formulas and Tables for Computing Exhaust Systems for Woodworking Plants 


Cubic Feet of Air Handled per Minute Thru Average Collecting Hoods 
Based on Co-efficient at Orifice of .71 with 10 Percent Added for Leakage 








Diameter of 
Connection Pipe Maintained Suction—Inches Water Gauge 

Inches 1 1% 2 2% 3 4 5 
z 47 54 61 67 76 86 
2% 84 97 108 118 136 153 
2% 131 161 1 185 214 238 
3 188 217 243 266 3 343 
3% 256 296 330 362 418 466 
4 334 386 31 473 546 609 
4% 423 488 546 598 690 775 
5 523 605 676 741 854 955 
6 751 970 1062 1228 1373 
7 023 1181 1322 1448 1670 1870 
8 1337 1546 1727 1892 2184 2440 
9 1694 1953 2184 2387 2762 3091 

10 2090 2409 2695 2959 3410 3806 

Diameter of 


Collector Resistance 


Vv }2 
1000 


R=The collector resistance in inches of water. 
‘ — Air velocity in feet per minute at collector 
nle 

C= Constant whose value depends upon the type 
a ere of the collector and usually ranges 
rom .1 to .2. 


Size Connection for Woodworking Machinery 

The following table is intended to give a general 
idea of the size connections often used with wood- 
working machinery. This table, however, should 
be used only as a guide as the proper size connec- 
tions, for a given installation depend upon many 
factors such as quantity of material, kind of lum- 
= its condition, whether wet or dry, rate of feed 
ete. : 


Diameter of 

Type of Machine Connections 
Ce I Pr Os oi ccc ccecncseasdins 4” 
CUVCCIAT, GRWEEDOE Gite nc cccccncccocses 5” 
CRVGUINE GUT, DO 6 ccc kcicccecsceseccce 6” 
Band saw blade under 2” wide...........+--+- _ 
Band saw blade from 2-3” wide............ 5” 
Band saw blade from 3-4” wide............ 6” 
Band saw blade from 4-5” wide............ x dee 
Band saw blade from 6-7” wide............ 8” 
Small mortisers ...ccccccccccccscccccccess 6” 
BEMGES GO COMGMOTR so occ cccccccccccccccccs 6” 


Type of Machine Connections 
Double end tenomers..........-ccccccccces _ 
Double end, double head tenoners........... 
Planers, matchers, molders, stickers, jointers 





etc. 

Wie Riven G30 6. cc ccccccscctccccces 5-6” 

With kmives 10-20”... cccccccccccccccce 6-8” 

With knives 20-30”. .......cccccccccccee 6-10” 
Shapers, light work...........-.seeeeeeeee 4-5” 
Shapers, heavy work.........-.0-+--+eeeeee 8” 
Spindle carver .....cccccscccccccscccccces 4-5” 
Belt sander, belt less than 6” wide.......... 4%” 
Belt sander, belt 6-10” wide.............--- 3” 
Belt sander, belt 12-14” wide “4 6” 
US =F <i 8 
Drum sander, 30”............+-- --  5f 
Draws sumer, SG7. .. ..cccccccese -- 6" 
Drum sander, 48”............-- oa 8” 
Drum sander, over 48”.......... as 10” 
Disc sander, 24” dia............ aa 5” 
Dise sander, 26-36” dia........ -- 6” 
Dise sander, 36-48” dia........-. wow 7” 
a. ee) Pere 4 


Frictional Resistance of Elbows 


Elbows having a radius equal to the pipe dia- 
meter set up a resistance equivalent to a section 
of straight pipe approximately 10 diameters long, 
With a radius of 1% times the diameter the re- 
sistance is about the same as 7 diameters of 
straight pipe. 


Frictional Resistance of Straight Conveyor Pipe to Flow of Air per 100 Feet of Pipe 








Vel. of Air 
in feet Loss of Pressure in Inches for Given Diameter Pipe 
per Min. _ 6” b ind a” 10” bag 14” 16” 18” 20” 23” 24” 30” 
EE ace wee ROM 1.53 1.28 1.09 .962 -770 .640 .550 482 428 385 .350 320 257 
2200 1.85 1.55 1.32 1.16 .932 778 655 582 578 465 423 388 310 
2400 2.22 1.84 1.58 1.39 1.01 92 790 693 617 553 504 462 369 
2600 . 2.60 2.17 1.86 1.63 1.30 1.08 930 810 722 .590 542 434 
2800 3.01 2.52 2.15 1.89 1.51 1.26 1.07 9 838 754 .685 628 503 
000 3.46 2.88 2.47 2.08 1.73 1.44 1 1. .961 865 -788 722 577 
3200 . 3.94 3.28 2.82 2.47 1.97 1.64 1.41 1.23 1.09 985 .895 820 657 
3400 4.45 3.71 3.18 2.78 2.22 1.85 1.59 1.43 1.24 1.11 1.01 925 742 
3600 . 4.98 4.15 3.56 3.12 2.49 2.08 1.78 1.56 1.38 1.25 1.13 1.04 832 
3800 . 5.55 4.62 3.97 3.48 2.7 2.32 1.99 1.74 1.54 1.39 1.26 1.16 926 
4000 . 6.15 ~ 5.13 4.40 3.85 3.08 2.57 2.20 1.92 1.71 1.54 1.40 1.28 1,03 
4200 . 6.78 5.65 4.85 4.25 3.49 2.83 2.43 2.12 1.88 70 1.54 1.42 1,13 
4400 7.41 . 6.18 5.30 4.63 3.71 3.09 2.66 2.33 2.06 1.85 1.68 1.54 24 
4800 . 8.85 7.38 6.32 5.55 4.43 3.69 3.17 2.77 2.46 2.22 2.02 1.85 1,48 
5200 . 10.50 8.66 7.44 6.50 §.21 4.34 3.72 3.25 2.89 2.61 2.36 2.16 1.75 
5600 . 12.05 10.05 8.61 7.55 6.03 5.05 4.32 3.78 3.35 3.02 2.74 2.52 01 
6000 . 13.85 11.52 9.89 8.66 6.92 5.76 4.95 4.33 3.85 3.46 3.14 2.89 2.31 
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Recent action of the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association of America in challenging 
features of the building code work conducted by 
the lumber industry has led to a definite restate- 
ment by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of the principles upon which that 
work is being so successfully conducted. 

This is at the heart of lumber trade extension 

work. It shows the competition which lumber— 
upon its merits as a building material—has to 
meet. It shows that it is a case virtually of 
‘‘lumber vs. the field.’’ But it is, I believe, a 
further confirmation of the wisdom of the lum- 
ber industry in placing its reliance strictly in 
the merits of the product which it sells. 
' The extent to which lumber can extend its 
markets or retain those which it now has will 
be largely determined by the extent to which the 
effort of the lumber industry is successful in 
developing improved methods and standards for 
the use of lumber in building and in securing 
the recognition of these methods in actual build- 
ing practice. The improved methods can not be 
developed without tests such as are constantly 
being conducted by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory; the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the 
United States Bureau of Standards etc., nor can 
the results of these tests be put into practice 
unless they are systematically and constantly 
brought to the attention of engineers, architects 
and building officials as is being done by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
the full limit of its facilities. 

No effort to establish a new market or use 
for lumber, or for any building material, upon 
any other basis than its actual merits for that 
market or use will in the long run succeed. 

A straightforward campaign for lumber on 
its merits is the fundamental purpose of our 
building code activity. Lumbermen who are not 
wholly familiar with the policies pursued by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its effort to keep the markets for building 
materials open to lumber will perhaps be par- 
ticularly interested in its statement in response 
to the resolution and letter of the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America quoted 
below. (Resolution on the use of wood in 
building of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America in annual convention, 
Feb. 16, 1920, in part.) 

Resolved, That we hereby * * * place our or- 
ganization on record as firmly believing in the 
principles herein set forth ; 

First, that the building policy of the people of 
this country has heretofore been too largely left 
to individual initiative which, without authorita- 
tive data from any one centralized agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, has been conducted along 
lines based on lack of adequate information as to 
the source, nature, and appropriate use of ma- 
terials. 

Second, that the many buildings constructed of 
wood have been largely responsible for exhausting 
the supply of lumber and causing the destruction 
of forests and standing timber produced by long 
years of growth and development, impossible of 
replacement without similar long years of growth, 
if replaced at all. 

Third, that the destruction of much of such 
growths of timber seriously affects the watersheds 
of this country, results in an enormous economic 
loss thru lack of fullest conservation of the coun- 
try’s natural resources, and impairs the landscape, 
seenic effects, and privileges of the people. 

Fourth, that the products of nature’s growths of 
timber should not be used in vertical structural 
features of buildings or for their roof coverings 
or elsewhere that any unburnable material might 
be used and that, wherever used, wood shall be ade- 
quately fire stopped. 

Fifth, that all such timber as can thru scien- 
tific cutting and reforestation be spared, should 
be made available for such of the other diversified 
uses of man than which no other more suitable or 
satisfactory material is obtainable. Therefore, be 
it further 

Resolved, By the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association: That the national and State govern- 
ments be requested to put into effect as speedily 
as possible a comprehensive plan for a system, 





observable in every State, for the scientific cutting 
and reforestation of timber. * * * 

* * * That those materials extracted from the 
earth, whose supply is practically inexhaustible 
and the nature of which is indestructible when 
properly manufactured and used, should be taken 
advantage of to replace destructible or combusti- 
ble materials. 

* * * That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association call upon the producers of all non- 
combustible building materials to codperate with 
the Government and with each other in securing 
the most appropriate and permanent use of such 
materials in the various features of building con- 
struction. 

* * * That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association offer to the Government, to all scien- 
tific, professional, and technical organizations, and 
to the citizens of the United States, individually 
and collectively, the services and best offices of 
its organization and its members in securing, to 
the interest of humanity, the most advantageous 
use of non-combustible, permanent and economic 
materials including solid common brick as a basic 
building material. 


Is this for ‘‘ forest conservation’’ or for ecom- 
mon brick? 


Brick Manufacturers’ Specifications for Use 
of Common Brick 


On Oct. 25, 1921, I received the following 
letter from the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America: 


In connection with the report to the National 
building code committee we conducted a thoro in- 
vestigation in reference to the performance of the 
8-inch brick wall for residences. We further 
gathered the opinion of experts upon this thickness 
of wall for residence purposes, seeking information 
from engineers, architects and building officials 
thruout the country. 

The results of the investigation justified us in 
recommending unqualifiedly the 8-inch wall for 
residences to a height of two-and-a-half or three 
stories, and there was not produced anywhere any 
evidence that such a wall would be questionable 
as to its strength or fire resistance. 

We who have, of course, the most at stake would 
not recommend a substandard construction using 
our material. We feel, after this investigation and 
the accumulation of so many opinions from dis- 
interested sources, that we are qualified to say 
what thickness a wall should be to serve satis- 
factorily as the side wall of a dwelling. 

I note that in the building ordinance published 
and distributed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association you recommend that all 
brick walls should be not less than 12 inches thick. 
I can not but feel that it is unfair for you to 
suggest this unnecessary requirement in the use 
of our material and I ask if we might not have 
your coéperation, if you are to continue to recom- 
mend brick requirements, in making them reason- 
able and in accord with the best practice. 

There is need unquestionably for conservation 
in all materials, and it has become really a serious 
matter to recommend 50 percent more of material 
and labor to erect it than is necessary. Your code 
naturally exerts some influence and we are trying 
to remove every one of these obstacles from the 
way of having more reasonable regulations adopted 
thruout the coustry. 

If we were in any of our literature to make rec- 
ommendations regarding frame construction I should 
be glad to accept the judgment of your association 
upon standards. In fact, we have had the co- 
operation of your association in just such matters 
as this. especially with reference to mill construc- 
tion. I should be ‘pleased to know from you that 
your association will not recommend standards for 
brick that are not justified by any expert opinion. 

I am aware that the Underwriters’ code specifies 
12-inch walls for residences, but the Underwriters’ 
viewpoint is that simply of salvage after fire. Its 
recommendation does not mean that,the 8-inch 
wall is lacking in strength or fire resistance. It 
simply means that the salvage perhaps would be 
greater in some instances if the 12-inch wall was 
used. The National Fire Protection Association 
code is simply a copy of the Underwriters’ as far 
as this provision is concerned. 

For every important city that requires the 12- 
inch wall there is at least one equally important 
city which has the 8-inch provision. Various in- 
fluences have caused the 12-inch ordinance to be 
passed and I am frank to say that in some cases 
it has been the brick man himself perhaps who 
thought he was benefiting himself. But the atti- 
tude of this association is not to waste any mate- 
rial, and we are for the minimum requirements 


Is It “Forest Conservation” or Brick? 


[By Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 





that are structurally safe, wherever our material 
is used. 

I shall be glad to have your views on this sub- 
ject. 


Concerning Use of Lumber and Other Build- 
ing Materials 


On Noy. 12, 1921, I wrote to the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America 
describing the policy which we have followed in 
the effort to keep the doors open for the use of 
wood where wood is good, as follows: 


Your letter of Oct. 25 came in my absence, and 
it has just been called to my attention together 
with a memorandum from our architectural and 
building code bureau with reference to the matters 
to which you refer. 

I am sorry that you have had the impression 
that you have, to argue with me in order to in- 
duce the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to discontinue the recommendation of 
standards which, judging from your statement, are 
not warranted by expert authority. 

Since this association has itself no authoritative 
or expert information on the use of building ma- 
terials other than lumber, it is compelled, of 
course, to rely upon the most authoritative opin- 
ion available from other sources. For this pur- 
pose we have generally used the recommendations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters; in 
some connections those of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association; the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, and the bureau of standards. 


The National’s Recommendations Covering Brick 


With reference specifically to the standard 
building ordinance of which you speak: None of 
these have been distributed since the early part of 
1920. We have changed our recommendations in 
many particulars as additional information has 
become available with reference to the more ef- 
ficient, more economical and better fire resistive use 
of wood and of other building materials during the 
last two years. Our recommendation, where we 
have made any concerning the thickness of brick 
walls, has been as follows: 


Brick or concrete walls of buildings outside 
the fire limits which under this ordinance are 
permitted to be of wood may have a mini- 
mum thickness of 8 inches. Such walls shall 
not exceed two (2) stories or thirty (30) feet 
in height exclusive of gable nor shall they 
exceed fifty-five (55) feet in length unless 
properly bridged by cross walls. 

The architectural and building code bureau ad- 
vises me that it sees no reason why an 8-inch 
brick wall is not reasonably safe for dwellings 
within the fire limits as well as outside, but that 
we can not consistently make such change in our 
recommendation unless we are willing also to dis- 
continue using the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters or of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association etc. concerning 
matters which are outside of our particular 
province of expert knowledge or authoritative opin- 
ion. These at present are the most available of 
the recognized sources of such information, having 
high public standing. 

Within the last month we have, I am informed, 
recommended to two cities that, altho it is en- 
tirely a secondary consideration so far as we are 
concerned, it would seem advisable in the interests 
of building economy to allow in their codes 8-inch 
brick walls for dwellings; that such provision 
seems reasonable, and would help to stimulate 
building on a normal cost basis. This I under- 
stand to be the type of brick construction which 
you advocate. 

The architectural and building code bureau 
states also that it believes that your explanation 
of the reason forthe Fire Underwriters prescribing 
a 12-inch wall in the majority of cases; i. e., for 
its greater salvage value, is correct; and that it 
sees no reasonable ground for requiring 12-inch 
walls inside the fire limits when 8-inch walls are 
permitted outside. 


Presents Authoritative’ Information on Brick 


I think from these facts you will understand the 
position of this association. We are called upon 
repeatedly for help in the preparation of building 
codes including provisions in which the use of 
lumber is not concerned. This is, of course, sim- 
ply an accommodation. For this purpose we have 
as a matter of policy simply placed in the hands 
of those who have made such inquiry the standard 
recommendations of recognized authorities, such 
as are enumerated above. 

If, however, there are any other sources of 
equally reliable information in well recognized 
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public standing, on the use of brick in building, 
we shall be just as glad to use them. No argument 
will be necessary to bring that about other than 
‘the assurance that such information is authorita- 
tive and expert, and that if we give it out we can 
not reasonably or properly be charged with having 
deliberately recommended code provisions which 
are inconsistent with the maintenance of reason- 
able fire safety and reasonable strength of con- 
struction. 

I fully understand the common brick manufac- 
turers’ interest in this matter, largely no doubt 
because of the increasing success of the effort of 
the lumber industry thru our architectural and 
building code bureau to promote the best known 
methods and scientific standards for the use of 
wood in construction, and the consequent increase 
in the extent to which its recommendations are 
recognized and followed by building officials. Our 
intention in the conduct of this work has been 
and is to rely exclusively upon the merits of lum- 
ber as a building material when properly used. We 
have no purpose or desire to interfere with the 
deserved recognition and use of other building 
materials with which lumber is in competition. 

We have made an effort, and expect to continue 
the effort, to base whatever recommendation we 
may make with reference to the use of brick in 
building, upon the most reliable and scientific of 
available authoritative information, whether it be 
from the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
National Fire Protection Association, the United 
States Department of Commerce, or from whatever 
other source. 


Would Brick Men Use Lumber Anywhere? 

Your suggestion of unfairness to the common 
brick industry, in what you erroneously under- 
stood to be the recommendation of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, would, may I 
say, be a bit more impressive had the common 
brick industry shown to the lumber industry the 
same spirit of tolerance and the same degree of 
reliance, for increase in its markets, upon the 
merits of brick as a building material. 

May it be perhaps appropriate to inquire what 
consideration the common brick industry has given 
to the safe and economic use of lumber for build- 
ing purposes? If our information is correct, and 
if, as it purports, it correctly represents the views 
of the common brick industry, it is evident that 
the common brick manufacturers propose, not that 
wood, in construction, be used in a manner con- 
ducive to reasonable safety, strength and economy, 
but that its use for structural purposes be discon- 
tinued entirely. 


Knock Horizontal, Vertical Wood Construction 

The manufacturers of lumber are, of course, di 
rectly interested in the conservation of the forests 
as a source of useful raw material. They appre- 
ciate too the general public interest in such con- 
servation. In such practicable ways as are avail- 
able they are contributing not only to the replace- 
ment of forests, but also to the more complete and 
efficient utilization of the remaining stands of 
timber. When, however, the common brick manu- 
facturers, in a general meeting and after delibera- 
tion, resolve that wood, as a construction material, 
should be eliminated from all vertical structures, 
and when they predicate this resolution upon a 
desire that the nation’s forests be saved by saving 
the raw material of the lumber manufacturers, it 
is too plain that altho the voice is that of the 
public-spirited citizen, the hand is that of the 
anxious competitor. 

When, moreover, this resolution by the common 
brick manufacturers, seeking to eliminate the use 
of wood in vertical structures, was, if we have been 
correctly informed, shortly afterward followed by 
similar action in behalf of another group of clay 
products manufacturers that wood as a construc- 
tion material should be eliminated from all hori- 
zontal structures, it is apparent that the lumber 
industry is confronted not only by competition of 
other building materials based upon their com- 
parative merits, but also by competition based 
upon an appeal to a public “conservation” senti- 
ment which, at the expense of the lumbermen, 
would turn over to the manufacturers of other 
materials the bulk of the building material mar- 
kets. 


Conserve to Provide Building Material 

It is, of course, somewhat beside the present 
point to indicate that if the use of wood as a 
construction material were to be discontinued, then 
the forest conservation problem would cease to be 
a problem; because virtually the only need for 
replacing the large commercial forests is for the 
sake of providing more lumber for future use as a 
building material. 

I do not mean to challenge the wisdom or the 
warrant of the action of the manufacturers of 
common brick and other clay products. It pre-~ 
sumably represents their deliberate business judg- 
ment in the light of what they conceive to be the 
needs of the common brick industry. Nor would 


there have been any immediate propriety in calling 
this to your attention had you not criticized as 
“unfair” the action of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, where its advice is solicited, 
in recommending requirements for the use of brick 
based upon authoritative statements from standard 
sources of higest public standing. 


For Maximum Efficiency in Use of All Materials 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will, of course, continue, where it is called 
upon for advice, to recommend requirements for 
the use of building materials based upon reliable 
scientific and accepted standards. It believes that 
it is in the interest of the lumber industry that 
maximum economy and efficiency in the use of all 
building materials should b: promoted. This will 
contribute to sustained and stable general building 
activity in the benefits of which the lumber indus- 
try is confident that it will have its proper share. 

This association does not seek the elimination 
of the use of other competing materials. It will 
continue, as heretofore, its effort to maintain and 
to extend the present uses of lumber in competition 
with other materials, relying for this purpose en- 





Service Contest 
Announcement 


It is taking longer to select the winners 
in the “retail service” contest than was 
anticipated. In the first place the number 
of entries was larger than expected and in 
the second place the number of extremely 
excellent contributions is very large, ren- 
dering it hard to make a final decision. 
The utmost care is being exercised in a- 
warding the prizes and the winners will 
be announced just as soon as possible. It 
is hoped that this announcement can be 
made in the Dec. 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 











tirely upon the comparative merits of lumber as 
a construction material. It suggests, however, 
that the imputation of unfairness on the part of 
this association in conducting its architectural 
and building code activities in this way would 
have been more graceful and perhaps more impres- 
sive had it come from an industry which had 
shown to the lumber industry the same considera- 
tion which the lumber industry has endeavored 
to show to it. 


Reply of Brick Association 


To this the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association replied on Nov. 15, 1921, as follows: 

Your letter of Nov. 12 in reference to the brick 
section of your building code satisfies me thoroly. 

I can not but feel that you placed an emphasis 
upon my word “unfair” in my letter of Oct. 25 
which I did not intend. I really did not mean to 
accuse the lumber association of unfairness and 
perhaps the word was not happily chosen. The 
fact that you had already done the thing which I 
suggested proves my contention in a general way, 
and I am sure there could be no criticism of your 
attitude toward the whole matter. You have my 
permission to use my letter of Oct. 25 in connec- 
tion with your reply in any way that you see fit. 

I think it not un- 
likely that the resolu- 
tion of the brick manu- 


that it should not be used for building purposes; 
and that even when used in building it is neither 
safe nor lasting. 

Is any lumberman in doubt as to the wisdom 
of concerted effort by the lumber industry to 
improve the standards of wood construction; to 
educate the public to use lumber right; so that it 
may be (as it then will be) both safe and last- 
ing; and to tell the truth about lumber? 

If the lumbermen don’t do it, it won’t be 
done. If it isn’t done the makers of the ‘‘ incom- 


* bustible’’ materials may succeed in ‘‘solving’’ 


the forestry problem in the manner advocated 
by the brick manufacturers. The brick maker 
would ‘‘conserve’’ the forests by not cutting 
them at all. 


SOUTHERN EXPORTERS TO EXPAND 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 21—At a meeting of 
directors of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, held in the offices of the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co. here last Wednesday, the 
date of the association’s annual meeting was 
fixed for Jan. 10. It will be held in New Orleans. 
The directors also discussed plans for the expan- 
sion of association service which will be sub- 
mitted to the membership for criticism or ap- 
proval. 

The Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
has forwarded to the International Chamber of 
Commerce a vigorous protest against the pro- 
posed Hague rules as applied to bills of lading. 
As drafted by the International Law Association, 
Section 4 of Article 3 of the proposed rules reads 
in part: 

Such a bill of lading, issued in respect of goods 
other than goods carried in bulk or whole cargoes 
of timber, shall be prima facie evidence of the 
receipt by the carrier of the goods as therein 
described. 

Upon any claim against the carrier, in the case 
of goods carried in bulk or whole cargoes of timber, 
the claimant shall be bound, notwithstanding the 
bill of lading, to prove the number, quantity or 
weight actually delivered to the carrier. 

This discrimination against ‘‘ whole cargoes of 
timber’’ is strongly opposed by the exporters’ as- 
sociation, on the ground that it practically de- 
stroys the value of the bill of lading to the ship- 
per. 








EFFECT OF FORESTRY LAW ON TAXES 


New Organs, La., Nov. 21.—In last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on pages 54 
and 55, appeared a report of the hearings here of 
the committee on the national forestry policy of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
In this connection R. D. Forbes, of the southern 
research station, Forest Service, and former 
State forester of Louisiana, presented some very 
interesting statistical data on the forestry prob- 
lem in the southern States and, in particular, 
one on the proposed 1920 reforestation law in 
Louisiana. The data are shown in the following 
table: 


How Reforestation Contract Law Proposed in 1920 in Louisiana Would 
Have Affected Taxes on Class B Cut-Over Pine Land 
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significant of the com- 
petition which lumber 
will meet from the so 


*All figures are based on average value of Class B cut-over . 
or $4.53 an acre; it is then assumed that at end of each 5-ye + period up to 
twenty-five years the assessed value will increase $1, and tha 
years and at end of each 5-year period thereafter the increase 


***In arriving at this figure, the sum of the annual taxes ana 


* land in 1919, 


\t_ twenty-five 
be $2. 
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ible’’ materials. It is ir tases took cele 
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is becoming so scarce 


is in every case the value given in column seven, minus the tax 
have been levied on the land had it not been reforested. 
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Plan for National Forestry Hearing 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Forest 
Service has made such progress in its fieldwork 
investigation of the essential needs of forestry 
that it promises to be completed by the first of 
the year. The work has progressed rapidly in 
all territories except the South and Southeast, 
and additions to the staff engaged in those 
regions will speed it up there. 

The results of these field investigations will 
be placed before the committee on agriculture 
and forestry of the House and Senate in con- 
nection with hearings on the pending forestry 
bills. Hearings before the House committee are 
expected to begin the second week of January. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing for the hearings. Repre- 
sentative lumbermen from all sections of the 
country are expected to be in attendance. 


Senate to Pass Tax Bill and Adjourn 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Doubt as to 
the position which Senator LaFollette would 
take on the conference report on the tax bill was 
quickly dissolved today when he facilitated ar- 
rangements for a vote at 5 o’clock tomorrow. 
This will enable the Senate to adjourn tomorrow 
night as planned. 

President Harding let it become known today 
that he is no longer interested in the passage 
of the railroad refunding bill, which is pending 
in the Senate and faces strong opposition. 
Easier money conditions are making it possible 
for the roads to borrow from financial institu- 
tions to meet pressing needs. It is doubtful 
that the measure will be taken up in the regu- 
lar session, which will convene Dec. 5. 





New Rates from West About Dec. 6 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—It is expected 
that the proposed new lumber rates from the west 
Coast and Inland Empire points to destinations 
east of the Illinois-Indiana line will become op- 
erative about Dec. 6, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having granted the sixth section ap- 
plication of Agent R. H. Countiss to file such a 
schedule on ten days’ notice. 

The commission issued the special permission 
with the distinct understanding that there should 
be no fourth section departures in putting the 
new rates into effect. The commission according- 
ly denied the application, filed at the same time, 
for permission to make rates to the western part 
of the Detroit-Cincinnati group that would not 
be in line with the aggregate of intermediate 
rates clause of the fourth section, holding, in 
effect, that there had been no showing that in- 
superable difficulties would be encountered in 
complying strictly with this provision. 





City’s Lumberman Sons Hold Reunion 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
LUFKIN, TEx., Nov. 22.—Seventy-five lumber- 

men from Texas and Louisiana, including men 

who originated in Lufkin and have become prom- 
inent in the lumber industry, were guests of 
local lumbermen and citizens here today and to- 
night. The program included a business session 

at which talks were made by State Senator I. D. 

Fairchild, who, in welcoming the visitors, 

eulogized the Angelina County boys who have 

attained prominence in the industry. J. E. 

Rhodes, of New Orleans, secretary-manager of 

the Southern Pine Association, spoke on the 

business outlook and predicted that before 
spring the price of pine lumber would average 
$30 at the mill. John S. Bonner, of Houston, 
delivered an address in which he gave some of 
his reminiscences of Lufkin as he knew it when 

a boy. Following the business session the vis- 

itors were guests of the Lions Club at luncheon, 


being transferred to the hotel on a log wagon 
drawn by eight yokes of oxen, with G. A. Kelly, 
lumberman-mayor of Lufkin, and A. J. Peavy, 
of Shreveport, as special chauffeurs. At night a 
game supper and barbecue prepared under the 
personal supervision of John Bonner was served, 
the menu including venison and squirrels killed 
by special hunting parties which went out for 
that purpose. Among the more prominent native 
sons who attended the celebration in their honor 
were S. F. Carter, of Houston; A. J. Peavy, of 
Shreveport, and J. H. Kurth, jr., of Kurthwood, 
La. 





Four L’s Would Increase Efficiency 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—The directors of 
all districts of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen in semiannual session here yesterday 
and today reélected Norman F. Coleman as 
president of the organization. Greater effi- 
ciency and better working conditions are the 
principal matters being discussed At this most 
harmonious session of employers and employees. 
The wage question is not coming before the 
meeting during this session. 


_— 


National Wholesalers Set Date 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, Nov. 23.—Secretary W. W. Schup- 

ner, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, this city, advises that March 22 
and 23, 1922, and the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been selected as the date 
and place respectively for the next annual con- 
vention of the association. 








Stork at Home of National Secretary 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Wilson Comp- 
ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. Compton 
were presented with a little girl Monday night. 
Mr. Compton is now strong for little girls. The 
new arrival is a fine, healthy youngster and Mrs. 
Compton is doing splendidly. The little Comp- 
ton boy, three years of age, is more than de- 
lighted. 





For Public Work During Depression 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Members of 
the President’s conference on unemployment and 
officials of the Department of Commerce are 
much interested in a bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, designed to 
carry out the policy recommended by the con- 
ference to prepare in advance against future 
cyclical periods of business depression and un- 
employment. 

The Kenyon bill would have each executive 
department prepare and revise periodically the 
necessary plans for all public works and proj- 
ects within its jurisdiction etc., in order that 
a larger percentage of public works may be 
undertaken and prosecuted during a period of 
major industrial depression and unemployment, 
when labor and capital are not fully employed in 
private industry. At a time when private in- 
dustry was active and competing for the same 
men a smaller percentage of public works and 
projects would be undertaken. 

Senator Kenyon would have the secretary of 
commerce prepare and publish monthly, as a 
supplement to the current survey of business, 
reports concerning the trend of business condi- 
tions, the approach of periods of business strain 
and overextension, or periods of depression, ‘‘in 
order that the President, the heads of executive 
departments, the Congress, governors of States 
and mayors of cities and persons engaged in pri- 
vate industrial enterprises may properly prepare 
for and plan against such periods.’’ 


AOS le BIE SC ROLES Be i Sah ot 


May Break Up Wood Ships for Salvage 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—J. W. Powell, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
plans to break up four or five wooden ships 
with a view to determining whether the Shipping 
Board can salvage machinery, equipment and 
even hulls at a profit. 


anne 


Foreign Commerce in October 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The analysis of 

the foreign commerce of the United States for 
October, prepared by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, shows that exports during 
last month had an aggregate value of $343,- 
597,418, compared with $751,211,370 in October, 
1920. For the ten months ending with October 
the total value of our exports was $3,895,791,- 
358, against $6,831,201,222 during tke same ten 
months last year. 

Imports in October aggregated $188,027,901 
compared with $333,195,758 during October of 
last year. Imports for the ten months’ period 
aggregated $2,060,790,481, against $4,691,214,- 
992 during the same months of 1920. 


Northwest Storms May Curtail Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—Heavy storms have 
overflowed rivers and streams and have caused 
much damage to logging railroads and equip- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest during the last 
three days and their effect may be felt in a 
shortage of logs and a curtailment of output. 





Stock Dividends Held to Be Income 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—In a decision 
today in what are popularly known as the oil 
and powder cases the United States Supreme 
Court held that so called stock dividends are 
taxable when not limited strictly to the concern 
in which the original investment was made. 
When a reorganization takes place, with stock 
distributions extended to a new company, the 
recipient must pay an income tax on the basis 
that it comes to him as profit or gain. 

Specifically, the decision means that John D. 
Rockefeller and Edith Hale Harkness must pay 
Uncle Sam approximately $16,000,000 and that 
the du Pont Powder Co. must pay about $24,- 
000,000. 

Treasury Department officials, who naturally 
are casting about for revenues, were greatly 
pleased over this decision. While the amount 
directly involved is about $40,000,000, they 
pointed out that a number of similar suits are 
awaiting decision and that the ultimate saving 
to the Government will be upwards of $100,000,- 
000. 





Jap Business Men for Disarmament 


WasuINeToN, D. C., Nov. 21.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States late last 
week authorized the following: 


Japanese business men see in disarmament a 
step toward realization of international peace and 
an alleviation of the nation’s burdens, according 
to a radio message received today as a result of 
a meeting of all the chambers of commerce of 
Japan at Osaka. The message said: “All cham- 
bers of commerce of Japan in convention Osaka 
have honor cabling you following resolution: ‘We 
consider disarmament most urgent at present for 
realization of international peace, alleviation of 
nations’ burdens, and pray for success of Wash- 
ington conference arriving at justice and equity.’” 

In transmitting the message to Secretary of 
State Hughes the United States chamber says: 
“We are making this message public, feeling con- 
fident. that it can only work for good and in sup- 
port of the splendid program which you have laid 
before the world.” 
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COAST CONCERN TO ENLARGE EASTERN ACTIVITIES © 


New Yor, Novy, 21 Charles R, MeCormick, 


of the Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Co., ar 

rived in New York Friday and will stay in the 

hast two weeks, spending most of his time with 

W. BR. Hewitt, manager of the company's New 
York offices Mr. MeCormick aaid that his mi 
or » study the condition of the fr market 
1 lly the development of the trade in tl 

ntl At t eaboa rd 

li oad } wn h interested in t) rapid 

‘ nt? ! ' rhet for all l’aeifle eonet 
cor) thet hie coneern will @reativ ov r 

suc pivup arrangement 1s more difticult to bal- 


ance than the central, and also the large number 
of small diameter trunk pipes required show a much 
higher friction loss per foot of length than with 


recently were removed to Rooma 1204.5-6. 
The change was made to provide more space 
for handling increased business The present 
offices are beautifully appointed and Mr, Hewitt 


wae warmiy congratulated in hia seleetior * 
7 ' J 


Mr. MeCormick 


Mr. Hewitt's right hand man in handling tl 
mpany's affairs here ie Thomas lark, wi 
ne of the vmrat etthienta of t) in ' 
news in the Paat Hie anid 


I'views afe fet et very tte “ 


haust fan should be chosen with an inlet at least 
as large as the main pipe to which it is connected. 
If low power consumption is essential, use a larger 
fan having 25 to 50 percent greater inlet area, 


are being loaded at Aberdeen, Wash., with Dougles 
fr, sprice, hemlock and red cedar shingles \ 
‘iray's Harbor a boat is being loaded for deliver 

t loaton 

The steamer Weat Jaleta ie due to arrive 
New York on Saturday, Nov. 26. with 4.000. 

et of Douglas fir for the Charles BR. Met ormics 
Lumber (Co I's photograph shows it a day 
two before it left the locks t tivnwve Hari 
Wash r the trip to the Atlantic seaboard 
the anama Canal The Weet leleta le one of 
receenn deere * Wree care irrw* we * trite 
the fan and thence to the collector are commonly 


nade of galvanized iron, the gage of which varies 
from No. 24 to No. 14 depending upon the dia- 
meter. The piping must be free from dents, {ins 
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PROGRESSIVE OREGON WHITE PINE OPERATOR 





BakER, ORE., Nov. 19. 
—One of the most pro- 
gressive lumber operat- 
ing companies in eastern 
Oregon territory is Bak- 
er White Pine Lumber 





FRANK GARDINIER, 
Baker, Ore. ; 


President and Manager 
Baker White Pine 
Lumber Co. 











Co., of this place. From 
a very modest begin- 
ning a few years ago 
the company has stead- 
ily progressed until to- 
day it is one of the larg- 
est producers of Oregon 
white pine in the east- 
ern part of the State. 
The company has an uptodate sawmill and box 
factory at Baker, and operates logging camps 
near Whitney and Tipton on the Sumpter Val- 
ley Railroad. 

The sawmill is equipped with two band mills, 
a gang and a horizontal resaw, giving it an 
8-hour capacity of 140,000 feet. 

This company is under the management of 
Frank Gardinier, a lumberman and logger whose 
many years of experience has qualified him to 
take the place of any man in the woods or mill. 

While Mr. Gardinier is justly proud of the 
company’s complete and uptodate plant at 
Baker, his chief joy and keenest interest are in 
the logging camps back in the Blue Mountains, 
in what is known as the Burnt River district, 
and near the lines of the Sumpter Valley Rail- 
road Co. 

The company owns about 800,000,000 feet of 
pine timber tributary to this plant, and its 
holdings are mixed in with many sections of 
Government timber, which the company has from 
the start made a practice of purchasing and 
logging extensively while it increased its own 
holdings. The timber in this locality has the 
reputation of being particularly high in quality 
and the product of the mills has always stood 
well with particular buyers. 

A two and a half hour ride over the little nar- 
row gage Sumpter Valley Railroad winding 
around multitudinous curves and climbing steep 
grades, brings the traveler to the town of Whit- 
ney and from there a short automobile trip takes 
him to the site of one of the present camps of 
the Baker White Pine Lumber Co. The com- 
pany also operates another camp a few miles 
further up the valley. Camp 14, the one near 
Whitney, is at the present time averaging thirty 
ears of logs a day, which is just about enough 











to keep the mill operating. The company is 
logging at this place on Government timber and 
is cutting only pine, as present market condi- 
tions do not warrant the logging of fir and 
larch timber. 

The camp is modern in every way, with ex- 
cellent quarters and facilities for the men, in- 
cluding bunk cars, cook cars and a dining car. 
These cars have been made wonderfully roomy 
and comfortable considering the fact that the 
company’s road is narrow gage (36-inch) built 
to conform with the width of the Sumpter Valley 
line. At Camp 14, in addition to the horse skid- 
ding, the company is operating three 10-ton 
caterpillars. 

One of these machines, yarding tree lengths 
partly on a flat and on a long haul, averaging 
2,000 feet, is handling 25,000 feet a day. These 
caterpillars on long hauls for relatively a small 
amount of timber, save putting in spurs, and in 
Mr. Gardinier’s estimation, have proved very 
efficient. Another of the caterpillars is bring- 


ing in 30,000 to 35,000 feet of logs in eight 








Western Oregon white pine—Burnt River district 
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Camp Cars With All the Comforts of Home; Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
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Bruce Morehead, the “high-stepping’’ woods 
superintendent of the Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Baker, Ore. 


hours with sleigh over a long drag, approximat- 
ing one-half mile. 

At the camp at Tipton the company is deck- 
ing up logs for winter loading. This company 
uses caterpillars to great advantage over the 
snow in the winter, hauling two to three large 
sleigh loads of logs at a trip. The company is 
operating three locomotives on 36-inch gage 
track. 

The elevation of these camps averages little 
more than one mile. At one of the loading 
points at present the elevation is 6,200 feet. 
Western white pine, or Oregon white pine as it 
is called in this section, reaches a high degree 
of perfection at that elevation. 

One of the outstanding features of the Baker 
White Pine Lumber Co.’s logging camp is the 
morale of the employees, which is noticeable 
everywhere. Bruce Morehead, the young, active 
and efficient camp superintendent, is a man of 
untiring energy and appears to be on the move 
every minute of the day. If there are any ‘‘I 
Won’t Works’’ around this camp, there is surely 
no evidence of their presence. The crew seemed 
all to be thinking of one thing, namely, how 
many logs they would get in that day. A delay 
on the part of any one group brought forth ex 
pressions of vexation from other employees. The 
spirit of the organization seems to be the same 
from the head down to the cook house. Frank 
Gardinier, altho a large man, is said to be able 
to cover as much ground as any of the employees. 
The cooks in the camp at Whitney have been 
in the employ of the company continually for 
over five years. This record speaks for itself. 





Winter Skidding With a Caterpiliar; Gaker White Pine Lumber Co 
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Is It “Forest Conservation” or Brick? 


facturers’ Association of America in challenging 
features of the building code work conducted by 
the lumber industry has led to a definite restate 
ment by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association of the principles upon which that 
work is being so successfully conducted. 

This is at the heart of lumber trade extension 
work. It shows the competition which lumber— 
upon its merits as a building material—has to 
meet. It shows that it is a case virtually of 
‘*lumber vs. the field.’’ But it is, I believe, a 
further confirmation of the wisdom of the lum- 
ber industry in placing its reliance strictly in 
the merits of the product which it sells. 

The extent to which lumber can extend its 
markets or retain those which it now has will 
be largely determined by the extent to which the 
effort of the lumber industry is successful in 
developing improved methods and standards for 
the use of lumber in building and in securing 
the recognition of these methods in actual build- 
ing practice. The improved methods can not be 
developed without tests such as are constantly 
being conducted by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory; the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the 
United States Bureau of Standards ete., nor can 
the results of these tests be put into practice 
unless they are systematically and constantly 
brought to the attention of engineers, architects 
and building officials as is being done by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
the full limit of its facilities. 

No effort to establish a new market or use 
for lumber, or for any building material, upon 
any other basis than its actual merits for that 
market or use will in the long run succeed. 

A straightforward campaign for lumber on 
its merits is the fundamental purpose of our 
building code activity. Lumbermen who are not 
wholly familiar with the policies pursued by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its effort to keep the markets for building 
materials open to lumber will perhaps be par- 
ticularly interested in its statement in response 
to the resolution and letter of the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America quoted 
below. (Resolution on the use of wood in 
building of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America in annual convention, 
Feb. 16, 1920, in part.) 

Resolved, That we hereby * * * place our or- 
ganization on record as firmly believing in the 
principles herein set forth ; 

First, that the building policy of the people of 
this country has heretofore been too largely left 
to individual initiative which, without authorita- 
tive data from any one centralized agency, govern- 
mental or otherwise, has been conducted along 
lines based on lack of adequate information as to 
the source, nature, and appropriate use of ma- 
terials. 

Second, that the many buildings constructed of 
wood have been largely responsible for exhausting 
the supply of lumber and causing the destruction 
of forests and standing timber produced by long 
years of growth and development, impossible of 
replacement without similar long years of growth, 
if replaced at all. 

Third, that the destruction of much of such 
growths of timber seriously affects the watersheds 
of this country, results in an enormous economic 
loss thru lack of fullest conservation of the coun- 
try’s natural resources, and impairs the landscape, 
scenic effects, and privileges of the people. 

Fourth, that the products of nature’s growths of 
timber should not be used in vertical structural 
features of buildings or for their roof coverings 
or elsewhere that any unburnable material might 
be used and that, wherever used, wood shall be ade- 
quately fire stopped. 

Fifth, that all such timber as can thru scien- 
tific cutting and reforestation be spared, should 
be made available for such of the other diversified 
uses of man than which no other more suitable or 
satisfactory material is obtainable. Therefore, be 
it further 

Resolved, By the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association: That the national and State govern- 
ments be requested to put into effect as speedily 
as possible a comprehensive plan for a system, 


and reforestation of timber, © © © 

* * * That those materials extracted from the 
earth, whose supply is practically inexhaustible 
and the nature of which is indestructible when 
properly manufactured and used, should be taken 
advantage of to replace destructible or combusti 
ble materials, 

** * That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association call upon the producers of all non- 
combustible building materials to coéperate with 
the Government and with each other in securing 
the most appropriate and permanent use of such 
materials in the various features of building con- 
struction. 

** * That the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association offer to the Government, to all scien- 
tific, professional, and technical organizations, and 
to the citizens of the United States, individually 
and collectively, the services and best offices of 
its organization and its members in securing, to 
the interest of humanity, the most advantageous 
use of non-combustible, permanent and economic 
materials including solid common brick as a basic 
building material. 


Is this for ‘‘ forest conservation’’ or for com- 
mon brick? 


Brick Manufacturers’ Specifications for Use 
of Common Brick 
On Oct. 25, 1921, I received the following 
letter from the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association of America: 


In connection with the report to the National 
building code committee we conducted a thoro in- 
vestigation in reference to the performance of the 
8-inch brick wall for residences. We _ further 
gathered the opinion of experts upon this thickness 
of wall for residence purposes, seeking information 
from engineers, architects and building officials 
thruout the country. 

The results of the investigation justified us in 
recommending unqualifiedly the S8-inch wall for 
residences to a height of two-and-a-half or three 
stories, and there was not produced anywhere any 
evidence that such a wall would be questionable 
as to its strength or fire resistance. 

We who have, of course, the most at stake would 
not recommend a substandard construction using 
our material. We feel, after this investigation and 
the accumulation of so many opinions from dis- 
interested sources, that we are qualified to say 
what thickness a wall should be to serve satis- 
factorily as the side wall of a dwelling. 

I note that in the building ordinance published 
and distributed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association you recommend that all 
brick walls should be not less than 12 inches thick. 
I can not but feel that it is unfair for you to 
suggest this unnecessary requirement in the use 
of our material and I ask if we might not have 
your coéperation, if you are to continue to recom- 
mend brick requirements, in making them reason- 
able and in accord with the best practice. 

There is need unquestionably for conservation 
in all materials, and it has become really a serious 
matter to recommend 50 percent more of material 
and labor to erect it than is necessary. Your code 
naturally exerts some influence and we are trying 
to remove every one of these obstacles from the 
way of having more reasonable regulations adopted 
thruout the couatry. 

If we were in any of our literature to make rec- 
ommendations regarding frame construction I should 
be glad to accept the judgment of your association 
upon standards. In fact, we have had the co- 
operation of your association in just such matters 
as this. especially with reference to mill construc- 
tion. I should be ‘pleased to know from you that 
your association will not recommend standards for 
brick that are not justified by any expert opinion. 

I am aware that the Underwriters’ code specifies 
12-inch walls for residences, but the Underwriters’ 
viewpoint is that simply of salvage after fire. Its 
recommendation does not mean that,the 8-inch 
wall is lacking in strength or fire resistance. It 
simply means that the salvage perhaps would be 
greater in some instances if the 12-inch wall was 
used. The National Fire Protection Association 
code is simply a copy of the Underwriters’ as far 
as this provision is concerned. 

For every important city that requires the 12- 
inch wall there is at least one equally important 
city which has the 8-inch provision. Various in- 
fluences have caused the 12-inch ordinance to be 
passed and I am frank to say that in some cases 
it has been the brick man himself perhaps who 
thought he was benefiting himself. But the atti- 
tude of this association is not to waste any mate- 
rial, and we are for the minimum requirements 


is used, 

I shall be glad to have your views on th 
ject. 
Concerning Use of Lumber and Other } id. 

ing Materials 

On Noy. 12, 1921, I wrote to the Co n 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of Ar: 
describing the policy which we have follow n 


the effort to keep the doors open for the \ it 
wood where wood is good, as follows: 

Your letter of Oct. 25 came in my absenc: id 
it has just been called to my attention to: er 
with a memorandum from our architectura nd 
building code bureau with reference to the ma’ «rs 


to which you refer. 

I am sorry that you have had the impre-. o 
that you have, to argue with me in order t. in 
duce the National Lumber Manufacturers’ \~so- 
ciation to discontinue the recommendation of 
standards which, judging from your statement. are 
not warranted by expert authority. 

Since this association has itself no authorit: ive 
or expert information on the use of building ma- 
terials other than lumber, it is compelled, of 
course, to rely upon the most authoritative ©) in- 
ion available from other sources. For this jur- 
pose we have generally used the recommendations 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters: in 
some connections those of the National Fire |’ro- 
tection Association; the Underwriters Labuora- 
tories, and the bureau of standards. 


The National’s Recommendations Covering Brick 


With reference specifically to the standard 
building ordinance of which you speak: None of 
these have been distributed since the early part of 
1920. We have changed our recommendations in 
many particulars as additional information has 
become available with reference to the more ef- 
ficient, more economical and better fire resistive use 
of wood and of other building materials during the 
last two years. Our recommendation, where we 
have made any concerning the thickness of brick 
walls, has been as follows: 

Brick or concrete walls of buildings outside 
the fire limits which under this ordinance ar 
permitted to be of wood may have a mini 
mum thickness of 8 inches. Such walls shall 
not exceed two (2) stories or thirty (30) feet 
in height exclusive of gable nor shall they 
exceed fifty-five (55) feet in length unless 
properly bridged by cross walls. 


The architectural and building code bureau ad- 
vises me that it sees no reason why an 8-inch 
brick wall is not reasonably safe for dwellings 
within the fire limits as well as outside, but that 
we can not consistently make such change in our 
recommendation unless we are willing also to ‘is- 
continue using the recommendations of the \Na- 
tional. Board of Fire Underwriters or of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association etc. concerning 
matters which are outside of our particuiar 
province of expert knowledge or authoritative opin- 
ion. These at present are the most available of 
the recognized sources of such information, hayiig 
high public standing. 

Within the last month we have, I am inforn «, 
recommended to two cities that, altho it is «n- 
tirely a secondary consideration so far as we . re 
concerned, it would seem advisable in the inter ‘ts 
of building economy to allow in their codes 8-i'’h 
brick walls for dwellings; that such provis.on 
seems reasonable, and would help to stimu’.‘e 
building on a normal cost basis. This I unr 
stand to be the type of brick construction w): bh 
you advocate. 

The architectural and building code bur \u 
states also that it believes that your explanai:.0 
of the reason for the Fire Underwriters prescri! 
a 12-inch wall in the majority of cases; i.e. oT 
its greater salvage value, is correct; and thai it 
sees no reasonable ground for requiring 12 h 
walls inside the fire limits when 8-inch walls ¢ 
permitted outside. 


1 


Presents Authoritative: Information on Br: 


I think from these facts you will understand | ¢ 
position of this association. We are called u «0 
repeatedly for help in the preparation of buile 1% 
codes including provisions in which the use of 
lumber is not concerned. This is, of course, I- 
ply an accommodation. For this purpose we bh ¢ 
as a matter of policy simply placed in the ha !s 
of those who have made such inquiry the stant: "d 
recommendations of recognized authorities, sich 
as are enumerated above. 

If, however, there are any other sources of 
equally reliable information in well recogni/ed 
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’ standing, on the use of brick in iiiding 
it be Just as glad to use them No argument 


necessary 

urance that 
id expert 
meonably 


to bring that 
such information ts authorita 
and that if we give it out we 
or properly be charged with having 


about other thar 


rately recommended code provisions which 
onsiatent with the maintenance of reason 
fire safety and reasonable atrength of cor 
on 
ily understand the common brick manufa 
interest in this matter, largely no doubt 
ise Of the increasing success of the effort of 
umber industry thru our architectural and 
ing code bureau to promote the best known 
ods and seientifie standards for the use of 


i in construction, and the consequent 
he extent to which its 
nized and followed by building officials 
ntion in the conduct of this work has been 
is to rely exclusively upon the merits of lum 
as a building material when properly used. We 
no purpose or desire to interfere with the 
erved recognition and use of other building 
terials with which lumber is in competition. 
We have made an effort, and expect to continue 
effort, to base whatever recommendation we 
y make with reference to the use of brick in 
lding, upon the most reliable and scientific of 
lilable authoritative information, whether it be 
m the Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa 
n, the National Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
itional Fire Protection Association, the United 
tates Department of Commerce, or from whatever 
ther source, 


Inecren se 
recommendations are 
Our 
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Would Brick Men Use Lumber Anywhere? 

Your suggestion of unfairness to the 
brick industry, in what you erroneously under- 
stood to be the recommendation of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, would, may I 
say. be a bit more impressive had the common 
brick industry shown to the lumber industry the 
same spirit of tolerance and the same degree of 
reliance, for increase in its markets, upon the 
merits of brick as a building material. 

May it be perhaps appropriate to inquire what 
consideration the common brick industry has given 
to the safe and economic use of lumber for build- 
ing purposes? If our information is correct, and 
if. as it purports, it correctly represents the views 
of the common brick industry, it is evident that 
the common brick manufacturers propose, not that 
wood, in construction, be used in a manner con- 
ducive to reasonable safety, strength and economy, 
but that its use for structural purposes be discon 
tinued entirely. 


common 


Knock Horizontal, Vertical Wood Construction 


The manufacturers of lumber are, of course, di 
rectly interested in the conservation of the forests 
is a source of useful raw material. They appre- 
ciate too the general public interest in such con- 
servation. In such practicable ways as are avail- 
able they are contributing not only to the replace- 
ment of forests, but also to the more complete and 
efleient utilization of the remaining stands of 
timber. When, however, the common brick manu- 
fneturers, in a general meeting and after delibera- 
tion, resolve that wood, as a construction material, 
should be eliminated from all vertical structures, 
ind when they predicate this resolution upon a 
lesire that the nation’s forests be saved by saving 
he raw material of the lumber manufacturers, it 
s too plain that altho the voice is that of the 

ublie-spirited citizen, the hand is that of the 
auxious competitor. 

When, moreover, this resolution by the common 

‘ick manufacturers, seeking to eliminate the use 
{ wood in vertical structures, was, if we have been 

rreectly informed, shortly afterward followed by 
-imilar action in behalf of another group of clay 
products manufacturers that wood as a construc- 

on material should be eliminated from all hori- 
ontal structures, it is apparent that the lumber 
dustry is confronted not only by competition of 
her building materials based upon their com- 
parative merits, but also by competition based 
‘pon an appeal to a public “conservation” senti- 
nt which, at the expense of the lumbermen, 
ould turn over to the manufacturers of other 
aterials the bulk of the building material mar- 


ts, 


Conserve to Provide Building Material 

It is, of course, somewhat beside the present 

‘int to indicate that if the use of wood as a 
onstruction material were to be discontinued, then 

e forest conservation problem would cease to be 

problem; because virtually the only need for 

placing the large commercial forests is for the 
ike of providing more lumber for future use as a 
iiding material. 

i do not mean to challenge the wisdom or the 
warrant of the action of the manufacturers of 
common brick and other clay products. 
uimably represents their deliberate business judg- 
inent in the light of what they conceive to be the 
needs of the common brick industry. Nor would 
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For Maximum Efficiency in Use of All Materials 
rhe National 

tien will, of 

pon for 


Lumber Manufacturers Naeocla 
where it le called 
requirements for 


materials tased reliable 


ute ontinue, 
ndvice, to reer 


building 


mimend 


the use of upon 


clentifice and accepted standards It bellewes that 
it is in the interest of the lumber industry that 
maximum economy and efficiency in the use of all 
building materials should b> promoted rhis will 


contribute to sustained and stable general building 
activity in the benelits of which the lumber indus 
try is confident that it will have its proper share 

This association does not seek the elimination 
of the use of other competing materials It will 
continue, as heretofore, its effort to maintain and 
to extend the present uses of lumber in competit 
with other materials, relying for this 


lon 
purpose en 





Service Contest 
Announcement 


It is taking longer to select the winners 
in the “retail service” contest than was 
anticipated. In the first place the number 
of entries was larger than expected and in 
the second place the number of extremely 
excellent contributions is very large, ren- 
dering it hard to make a final decision. 
The utmost care is being exercised in a- 
warding the prizes and the winners will 
be announced just as soon as possible. It 
is hoped that this announcement can be 
made in the Dec. 3 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 











tirely upon the comparative merits of lumber as 
a construction material. It suggests, however, 
that the imputation of unfairness on the part of 
this association in conducting its architectural 
and building code activities in this way would 
have been more graceful and perhaps more impres- 
sive had it come from an industry which had 
shown to the lumber industry the same considera- 
tion which the lumber industry has endeavored 
to show to it. 


Reply of Brick Association 


To this the Common Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association replied on Nov. 15, 1921, as follows: 

Your letter of Nov. 12 in reference to the brick 
section of your building code satisfies me thoroly. 

I can not but feel that you placed an emphasis 
upon my word “unfair” in my letter of Oct. 25 
which I did not intend. I really did not mean to 
accuse the lumber association of unfairness and 
perhaps the word was not happily chosen. The 
fact that you had already done the thing which I 
suggested proves my contention in a general way, 
and I am sure there could be no criticism of your 
attitude toward the whole matter. You have my 
permission to use my letter of Oct. 25 in connec- 
tion with your reply in any way that you see fit. 

I think it not un- 
likely that the resolu- 
tion of the brick manu- 





that it should not be used for building purposes 
ind that even when used in building it is neither 
anfe nor lasting 

Is any lumberman in doubt as to the 
of concerted effort by the 


wisdom 


lumber industry te 


improve the standards of wood construction; tr 
edueate the public to use lumber right; so that it 
may be (as it then will be) beth safe and Inet 


ing; and to tell the truth about lumber! 

If the lumbermen don't do 
done If it ian 't done the makers of th 
bustible’’ materials may ‘solving 
the forestry problem in the manner advocated 
by the brick manufacturers. The brick maker 
would ‘‘conserve’’ the forests by not cutting 
them at all. 


it, it won't be 
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succeed in 





SOUTHERN EXPORTERS TO EXPAND 


New OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 21.—At a meeting of 
direetors of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, held in the offices of the American 
Pitch Pine Export Co. here last Wednesday, the 
date of the association’s annual meeting was 
fixed for Jan. 10. It will be held in New Orleans. 
The directors also discussed plans for the expan- 
sion of association service which will be sub- 
mitted to the membership for criticism or ap- 
proval. 

The Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association 
has forwarded to the International Chamber of 
Commerce a vigorous protest against the pro- 
posed Hague rules as applied to bills of lading. 
As drafted by the International Law Association, 
Section 4 of Article 3 of the proposed rules reads 
in part: 

Such a bill of lading, issued in respect of goods 
other than goods carried in bulk or whole cargoes 
of timber, shall be prima facie evidence of the 
receipt by the carrier of the goods as therein 
described. 

Upon any claim against the carrier, in the case 
of goods carried in bulk or whole cargoes of timber, 
the claimant shall be bound, notwithstanding the 
bill of lading, to prove the number, quantity or 
weight actually delivered to the carrier. 

This discrimination against ‘‘ whole cargoes of 
timber’’ is strongly opposed by the exporters’ as- 
sociation, on the ground that it practically de- 
stroys the value of the bill of lading to the ship- 
per. 


EFFECT OF FORESTRY LAW ON TAXES 


New Or.Eans, La., Nov. 21.—In last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on pages 54 
and 55, appeared a report of the hearings here of 
the committee on the national forestry policy of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
In this connection R. D. Forbes, of the southern 
research station, Forest Service, and former 
State forester of Louisiana, presented some very 
interesting statistical data on the forestry prob- 
lem in the southern States and, in particular, 
one on the proposed 1920 reforestation law in 
Louisiana. The data are shown in the following 
table: 





How Reforestation Contract Law Proposed in 1920 in Louisiana Would 
Have Affected Taxes on Class B Cut-Over Pine Land 
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significant of the com- 
petition which lumber 
will meet from the so 
called ‘‘inecombust- 
ible’? materials. It is 
proclaimed that lumber 
is becoming so scarce 


***In arriving at this 


~*All figures are based on average value of Class B cut-over pine land in 1919, 
or $4.53 an acre; it is then assumed that at end of each 5-year period up to 
twenty-five years the assessed value will increase $1, and that at twenty-five 
years and at end of each 5-year period thereafter the increase will be $2. 
ss eage, 4; parish, 21. 

+ cage nme og 3 figure, the sum of the annual taxes and the severance 
tax is balanced against the total lost taxes. : 
is in every case the value given in column seven, minus the tax which would 
have been levied on the land had it not been reforested. 


In so doing the annual tax used 
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Plan for National Forestry Hearing 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Forest 
Service has made such progress in its fieldwork 
investigation of the essential needs of forestry 
that it promises to be completed by the first of 
the year. The work has progressed rapidly in 
all territories except the South and Southeast, 
and additions to the staff engaged in those 
regions will speed it up there. 

The results of these field investigations will 
be placed before the committee on agriculture 
and forestry of the House and Senate in con- 
nection with hearings on the pending forestry 
bills. Hearings before the House committee are 
expected to begin the second week of January. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is preparing for the hearings. Repre- 
sentative lumbermen from all sections of the 
country are expected to be in attendance. 


Senate to Pass Tax Bill and Adjourn 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Doubt as to 
the position which Senator LaFollette would 
take on the conference report on the tax bill was 
quickly dissolved today when he facilitated ar- 
rangements for a vote at 5 o’clock tomorrow. 
This will enable the Senate to adjourn tomorrow 
night as planned. 

President Harding let it become known today 
that he is no longer interested in the passage 
of the railroad refunding bill, which is pending 
in the Senate and faces strong opposition. 
Easier money conditions are making it possible 
for the roads to borrow from financial institu- 
tions to meet pressing needs. It is doubtful 
that the measure will be taken up in the regu- 
lar session, which will convene Dee. 5. 





New Rates from West About Dec. 6 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—It is expected 
that the proposed new lumber rates from the west 
Coast and Inland Empire points to destinations 
east of the Illinois-Indiana line will become op- 
erative about Dee. 6, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission having granted the sixth section ap- 
plication of Agent R. H. Countiss to file such a 
schedule on ten days’ notice. 

The commission issued the special permission 
with the distinct understanding that there should 
be no fourth section departures in putting the 
new rates into effect. The commission according- 
ly denied the application, filed at the same time, 
for permission to make rates to the western part 
of the Detroit-Cincinnati group that would not 
be in line with the aggregate of intermediate 
rates clause of the fourth section, holding, in 
effect, that there had been no showing that in- 
superable difficulties would be encountered in 
complying strictly with this provision. 





City’s Lumberman Sons Hold Reunion 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LUFKIN, TEx., Nov. 22.—Seventy-five lumber- 
men from Texas and Louisiana, including men 
who originated in Lufkin and have become prom- 
inent in the lumber industry, were guests of 
local lumbermen and citizens here today and to- 
night. The program included a business session 
at which talks were made by State Senator I. D. 
Fairchild, who, in weleoming the visitors, 
eulogized the Angelina County boys who have 
attained prominence in the industry. J. E. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, secretary-manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, spoke on the 
business outlook and predicted that before 
spring the price of pine lumber would average 
$30 at the mill. John S. Bonner, of Houston, 
delivered an address in which he gave some of 
his reminiscences of Lufkin as he knew it when 
a boy. Following the business session the vis- 
itors were guests of the Lions Club at luncheon, 


being transferred to the hotel on a log wagon 
drawn by eight yokes of oxen, with G. A. Kelly, 
lumberman-mayor of Lufkin, and A. J. Peavy, 
of Shreveport, as special chauffeurs. At night a 
game supper and barbecue prepared under the 
personal supervision of John Bonner was served, 
the menu ineluding venison and squirrels killed 
by special hunting parties which went out for 
that purpose. Among the more prominent native 
sons who attended the celebration in their honor 
were S. F. Carter, of Houston; A. J. Peavy, of 
Shreveport, and J. H. Kurth, jr., of Kurthwood, 
La. 





Four L’s Would Increase Efficiency 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—The directors of 
all districts of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen in semiannual session here yesterday 
and today reélected Norman F. Coleman as 
president of the organization. Greater effi- 
ciency and better working conditions are the 
principal matters being discussed At this most 
harmonious session of employers and employees. 
The wage question is not coming before the 
meeting during this session. 


—_ 


National Wholesalers Set Date 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, Nov. 23.—Secretary W. W. Schup- 

ner, of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, this city, advises that March 22 
and 23, 1922, and the New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been selected as the date 
and place respectively for the next annual con- 
vention of the association. 








Stork at Home of National Secretary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—Wilson Comp- 

ton, secretary-manager of the National Lumber 

Manufacturers’ Association, and Mrs. Compton 

were presented with a little girl Monday night. 

Mr. Compton is now strong for little girls. The 

new arrival is a fine, healthy youngster and Mrs. 

Compton is doing splendidly. The little Comp- 

ton boy, three years of age, is more than de- 

lighted. 





For Public Work During Depression 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Members of 
the President’s conference on unemployment and 
officials of the Department of Commerce are 
much interested in a bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, designed to 
carry out the policy recommended by the con- 
ference to prepare in advance against future 
cyclical periods of business depression and un- 
employment. 

The Kenyon bill would have. each executive 
department prepare and revise periodically the 
necessary plans for all public works and proj- 
ects within its jurisdiction ete., in order that 
a larger percentage of public works may be 
undertaken and prosecuted during a period of 
major industrial depression and unemployment, 
when labor and capital are not fully employed in 
private industry. At a time when private in- 
dustry was active and competing for the same 
men a smaller percentage of public works and 
projects would be undertaken. 

Senator Kenyon would have the secretary of 
commerce prepare and publish monthly, as a 
supplement to the current survey of business, 
reports concerning the trend of business condi- 
tions, the approach of periods of business strain 
and overextension, or periods of depression, ‘‘in 
order that the President, the heads of executive 
departments, the Congress, governors of States 
and mayors of cities and persons engaged in pri- 
vate industrial enterprises may properly prepare 
for and plan against such periods.’’ 


May Break Up Wood Ships for Salvage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 22.—J. W. Powell, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
plans to break up four or five wooden ships 
with a view to determining whether the Shipping 
Board ean salvage machinery, equipment and 
even hulls at a profit. 


ae 


Foreign Commerce in October 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The analysis of 
the foreign commerce of the United States for 
October, prepared by the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, shows that exports during 
last month had an aggregate value of $343,- 
597,418, compared with $751,211,370 in October, 
1920. For the ten months ending with October 
the total value of our exports was $3,895,791,- 
358, against $6,831,201,222 during tke same ten 
months last year. 

Imports in October aggregated $188,027,901 
compared with $333,195,758 during October of 
last year. Imports for the ten months’ period 
aggregated $2,060,790,481, against $4,691,214,- 
992 during the same months of 1920. 


Northwest Storms May Curtail Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 22.—Heavy storms have 
overflowed rivers and streams and have caused 
much damage to logging railroads and equip- 
ment in the Pacific Northwest during the last 
three days and their effect may be felt in a 
shortage of logs and a curtailment of output. 





Stock Dividends Held to Be Income 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—In a decision 
today in what are popularly known as the oil 
and powder cases the United States Supreme 
Court held that so called stock dividends are 
taxable when not limited strictly to the concern 
in which the original investment was made. 
When a reorganization takes place, with stock 
distributions extended to a new company, the 
recipient must pay an income tax on the basis 
that it comes to him as profit or gain. 

Specifically, the decision means that John D. 
Rockefeller and Edith Hale Harkness must pay 
Unele Sam approximately $16,000,000 and that 
the du Pont Powder Co. must pay about $24,- 
000,000. 

Treasury Department officials, who naturally 
are casting about for revenues, were greatly 
pleased over this decision. While the amount 
directly involved is about $40,000,000, they 
pointed out that a number of similar suits are 
awaiting decision and that the ultimate saving 
to the Government will be upwards of $100,000,- 
000. 





Jap Business Men for Disarmament 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States late last 
week authorized the following: 


Japanese business men see in disarmament a 
step toward realization of international peace and 
an alleviation of the nation’s burdens, according 
to a radio message received today as a result of 
a meeting of all the chambers of commerce of 
Japan at Osaka. The message said: “All cham- 
bers of commerce of Japan in convention Osaka 
have honor cabling you following resolution: ‘We 
consider disarmament most urgent at present for 
realization of international peace, alleviation of 
nations’ burdens, and pray for success of Wash- 
ington conference arriving at justice and equity.’” 

In transmitting the message to Secretary of 
State Hughes the United States chamber says: 
“We are making this message public, feeling con- 
fident that it can only work for good and in sup- 
port of the splendid program which you have laid 
before the world.” 
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PROGRESSIVE OREGON WHITE PINE OPERATOR 





BAKER, ORE., Nov. 19. 
—One of the most pro- 
gressive lumber operat- 
ing companies in eastern 
Oregon territory is Bak- 
er White Pine Lumber 





FRANK GARDINIER, 
Baker, Ore. ; 
President and Manager 
Baker White Pine 
Lumber Co. 











Co., of this place. From 
a very modest begin- 
ning a few years ago 
the company has stead- 
ily progressed until to- 
day it is one of the larg- 
est producers of Oregon 
white pine in the east- 
ern part of the State. 
The company has an uptodate sawmill and box 
factory at Baker, and operates logging camps 
near Whitney and Tipton on the Sumpter Val- 
ley Railroad. 

The sawmill is equipped with two band mills, 
a gang and a horizontal resaw, giving it an 
8-hour capacity of 140,000 feet. 

This company is under the management of 
Frank Gardinier, a lumberman and logger whose 
many years of experience has qualified him to 
take the place of any man in the woods or mill. 

While Mr. Gardinier is justly proud of the 
company’s complete and uptodate plant at 
Baker, his chief joy and keenest interest are in 
the logging camps back in the Blue Mountains, 
in what is known as the Burnt River district, 
and near the lines of the Sumpter Valley Rail- 
road Co. 





The company owns about 800,000,000 feet of 
pine timber tributary to this plant, and its 
holdings are mixed in with many sections of 
Government timber, which the company has from 
the start made a practice of purchasing and 
logging extensively while it increased its own 
holdings. The timber in this locality has the 
reputation of being particularly high in quality 
and the product of the mills has always stood 
well with particular buyers. 

A two and a half hour ride over the little nar- 
row gage Sumpter Valley Railroad winding 
around multitudinous curves and climbing steep 
grades, brings the traveler to the town of Whit- 
ney and from there a short automobile trip takes 
him to the site of one of the present camps of 
the Baker White Pine Lumber Co. The com- 
pany also operates another camp a few miles 
further up the valley. Camp 14, the one near 
Whitney, is at the present time averaging thirty 
cars of logs a day, which is just about enough 











to keep the mill operating. The company is 
logging at this place on Government timber and 
is eutting only pine, as present market condi- 
tions do not warrant the logging of fir and 
larch timber. 

The camp is modern in every way, with ex- 
cellent quarters and facilities for the men, in- 
cluding bunk cars, cook cars and a dining car. 
These cars have been made wonderfully roomy 
and comfortable considering the fact that the 
company’s road is narrow gage (36-inch) built 
to conform with the width of the Sumpter Valley 
line. At Camp 14, in addition to the horse skid- 
ding, the company is operating three 10-ton 
caterpillars. 

One of these machines, yarding tree lengths 
partly on a flat and on a long haul, averaging 
2,000 feet, is handling 25,000 feet a day. These 
eaterpillars on long hauls for relatively a small 
amount of timber, save putting in spurs, and in 
Mr. Gardinier’s estimation, have proved very 
efficient. Another of the caterpillars is bring- 
ing in 30,000 to 35,000 feet of logs in eight 
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Western Oregon white pine—Burnt River district 
—Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
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Camp Cars With All the Comforts of Home; Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 








Bruce Morehead, the ‘“high-stepping’’ woods 
superintendent of the Baker White Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Baker, Ore. 


hours with sleigh over a long drag, approximat- 
ing one-half mile. 

At the camp at Tipton the company is deck- 
ing up logs for winter loading. This company 
uses caterpillars to great advantage over the 
snow in the winter, hauling two to three large 
sleigh loads of logs at a trip. The company is 
operating three locomotives on 36-inch gage 
track. 

The elevation of these camps averages little 
more than one mile. At one of the loading 
points at present the elevation is 6,200 feet. 
Western white pine, or Oregon white pine as it 
is called in this section, reaches a high degree 
of perfection at that elevation. 

One of the outstanding features of the Baker 
White Pine Lumber Co.’s logging camp is the 
morale of the employees, which is noticeable 
everywhere. Bruce Morehead, the young, active 
and efficient camp superintendent, is a man of 
untiring energy and appears to be on the move 
every minute of the day. If there are any ‘‘I 
Won’t Works’’ around this camp, there is surely 
no evidence of their presence. The crew seemed 
all to be thinking of one thing, namely, how 
many logs they would get in that day. A delay 
on the part of any one group brought forth ex- 
pressions of vexation from other employees. The 
spirit of the organization seems to be the same 
from the head down to the cook house. Frank 
Gardinier, altho a large man, is said to be able 
to cover as much ground as any of the employees. 
The cooks in the camp at Whitney have been 
in the employ of the company continually for 
over five years. This record speaks for itself. 








Winter Skidding With a Caterpillar; Baker White Pine Lumber Co. 
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COAST CONCERN TO ENLARGE EASTERN ACTIVITIES — 


New York, Nov. 21.—Charles R. McCormick, 
of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., ar- 
rived in New York Friday and will stay in the 
Kast two weeks, spending most of his time with 
W. R. Hewitt, manager of the company’s New 
York office. Mr. MeCormick said that his mis- 
sion is to study the condition of the fir market, 
especially the development of the trade in this 
product on the Atlantic seaboard. 

He said he is much interested in the rapid 
growth in the eastern market for all Pacific coast 
woods and that his concern will greatly enlarge 
its activities east of the Mississippi next year. 
He declared there is a tendency to stiffen prices 
in the Pacifie coast and offshore business and 
that the lumber market in every way shows im- 
provement, altho for the last week there has 
been a slight letup. 

Mr. McCormick got nothing but encouraging 
reports from his New York man- 
ager, with whom he spent an entire 
day on arrival in talking over the = j;— 
local situation. Mr. Hewitt forthe | 
last six months has been one of the 
most optimistic of New York lum- 
bermen. He said he did not look 
for prices to go any lower at any 
time this winter. He declared that 
if the reduction in rail rates mate- 
rializes it will have a tendency to 
divert shipments from water routes 
unless a corresponding cut is made 
by vessel owners. He believes, how- 
ever, that the ship people will be 
quick to meet any downward move 
by the carriers and is confident that 
the East in future will be supplied 
with Pacific coast lumber mainly in 
bottoms. 

The offices of the McCormick 
company in the Whitehall Building 


recently were removed to Rooms 1204-5-6. 
The change was made to provide more space 
for handling increased business. The present 
offices are beautifully appointed and Mr. Hewitt 
was warmly congratulated in his selection by 
Mr. McCormick. 


Mr. Hewitt’s right hand man in handling the 
company’s affairs here is Thomas Parks, who is 
one of the closest students of the lumber busi- 
ness in the East. He said: 

Prices are not yet very attractive, but we are 
getting lots of business. [I look for a good late fall 
and a fine early spring demand. Boats are now 
discharging at Baltimore. They are the steamers 
Eastern Glen, Wilpolo and Brush. The Deerfield 
and the Springfield are both loading on the Pa- 
cific coast. These vessels are all loaded with 
Douglas fir and spruce. The Municres arrived in 
New York Sunday with 4,000,000 feet. The West 


Isicta is due to reach New York in about a week. 
In addition to these steamers, five other cargoes 





are being loaded at Aberdeen, Wash., with Do) 


d la 
fir, spruce, hemlock and red cedar shingles, At 
Gray’s Harbor a boat is being loaded for deli Ty 
at Boston, ; 

The steamer West Isleta is due to arrivy: in 


New York on Saturday, Nov. 26, with 4,000,110 
feet of Douglas fir for the Charles R. MeCort ick 
Lumber Co, The photograph shows it a day 
two before it left the docks at Grays Har! 
Wash., for the trip to the Atlantic seaboard vi: 
the Panama Canal. The West Isleta is one 
number of large cargo carriers which is bring‘ je 
to the East immense burdens of Pacifie ¢: st 
lumber. Most of the cargo aboard the |i vs 
Isleta was spoken for before it took a stick of 
wood aboard at the point of embarkation. 
Mr. Hewitt said he had been informed rece: 
in a letter that Japan just now is taking a gyi 
deal of American lumber. His informant sid 
he had seen seven Japanese vesso 
loading at Grays Harbor at on 
+ time. They are loading with Japun- 
ese squares and this has kept the 
mills very busy, making it difficult 
to take on business that ordinarily 
would be weleomed. 


PAT 


INDIANA CONTRACTORS TO MEET 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 21.—The 
annual convention of the Associ 
ated Building Contractors of Tndi- 
ana, scheduled to be held here in 
December, has been changed to 
Jan, 24 and 25. A large attend- 
anee of contractors from over the 
State is expected. State Secretary 
John E. Owens, whose home is in 











Steamer “West Isleta’’ Loading 4,000,000 Feet of Douglas Fir 


Indianapolis, is busy preparing the 
program, which will be made pub- 
lie within a short time. 





FORESTRY COMMITTEE MEETS LUMBERMEN 


Bocatusa, La., Nov. 21.—A notable banquet 
was tendered the visiting committee on forestry 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, by the Great Southern Lumber Co., on 
Tuesday evening of last week. There were 
present, besides the members of the forestry 
committee, and the officials and employees of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the Bogalusa 
Paper Co., one hundred members of the Boga- 
lusa Chamber of Commerce. It is safe to say 
that all present got a new and broader concep- 
tion of the importance of forestry, the addresses 
and informal talks delivered being of a very high 
order. 

The banquet was held at the Pine Tree Inn. 
The decorations appropriately were of autumn 
leaves and small pines, while the electrical illu- 
minations were of green. The favors were tiny 
pine trees and blocks of ‘‘ Bogalusa brand’’ 
shortleaf and longleaf pine. 

Following the fine 5-course dinner, W. H. 
Sullivan, vice president and general manager of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., in his capacity 
as mayor of Bogalusa welcomed the guests. In 
his remarks he stated that the company’s timber 
holdings were sufficient for operation of the com- 
pany for twenty-five years. He told of the re- 
forestation work being carried on by the com- 
pany, and how easy it is to grow shortleaf pine. 
He invited the guests to take home with them 
the table decorations in the form of one year old 
pine trees in pots, saying that two years hence 
he wanted them to come back to Bogalusa and 
bring the trees along, as a practical manifesta- 
tion of the reforestation he was talking about. 
Mr. Sullivan then introduced David L. Good- 
willie, of Chicago, chairman of the national 
chamber’s committee on reforestation. 

After expressing his own and his associates’ 
appreciation of the courtesies extended them in 
Bogalusa, Mr. Goodwillie outlined the work of 
his committee, which has been making an ex- 
tensive tour of the country investigating con- 
ditions and holding meetings with business and 
civic organizations in the interests of a con- 
structive policy of conservation and reforesta- 
tion. As a result of the investigations made by 


his committee it will formulate a policy of re- 
forestation which probably will be submitted to 
Congress. Mr. Goodwillie’s remarks made a 
marked impression upon his hearers. 

Others who spoke were Dr. H. P. Baker, of 
the committee; Dr. H. S. Drinker, of Pennsy]- 
vania; Harry M. Sheppard, of Massachusetts ;. 
M. L. Alexander, commissioner of conservation 
for Louisiana; Henry Hardtner, of Urania, La., 
and Walter Parker, president of the New Or- 
leans Chamber of Commerce and member of 
the forestry committee. 

After the banquet the guests inspected the 
big plant of the Bogalusa Paper Co., which 
converts into paper the waste from the Great 
Southern mill. The following morning they were 
escorted thru the huge lumber manufacturing 
plant of the Great Southern company, and then 
were taken to the company’s 500-acre reforesta- 
tion tract, after inspecting which the party left 
for New Orleans. 


MAY EXTEND TAX EXEMPTION 


New York, Nov. 21.—Lumbermen of New 
York greeted with delight the announcement that 
an attempt will be made to extend the tax ex- 
emption law. Almost without exception the lum- 
bermen give tax exemption credit for increased 
housing that has caused an enormous demand for 
lumber since last spring. Senator Charles C. 
Lockwood, who is to make the fight for extension, 
said that more than $200,000,000 worth of 
houses have been built or planned in Greater New 
York since the adoption of the tax exemption 
law. He continued: 

This is larger by far than any community in 
the country, showing that the tax exemption law 
has been a great stimulant to building. Not only 
has the tax exemption law assured construction, 
but it has given employment to many thousands 
of skilled craftsmen. At the present time there 
is not a strike in the building industry in the 
city, whereas there are strikes in building trades 
elsewhere all over the country. 

The tax exemption law at present provides 
that all dwellings begun before April, 1922, shall 
be exempt from taxation for a period of ten 
years. Senator Lockwood will likely recommend 





to the legislature that the time for starting con- 
struction be extended for one year. 


ANTISHINGLE CHIEF WOULD KICK LESS r j 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 21.—John F. Healy, chiet 
of the Denver fire department, ex-president of 
the International Association of Fire Chics 
and a recognized anthority on fire prevention, 
can find nothing to say in favor of wood shin 
gles. But he is frank enough to state that there 
are several ways in which the shingle interests 
and their allies, the lumber dealers of the na 
tion, can, in his belief, take much of the ‘‘kick’’ 
out of the present widespread agitation against 
the use of wood shingles. 

The agitation against wood shingles is tle 
result of the numerous fires attributed to thei: 
use, he declares. Therefore, he reasons, if. tle 
shingle manufacturers and retailers would sper: 
a part of the vast sums they annually pay out 
for advertising in an intelligent and persiste! 
campaign to cure the public of its careless 
with fire, they would be taking a long step f 
ward in eliminating the ailment that is threate 
ing the industry, so to speak. 

Periodical and sporadie propaganda on fi 
prevention would have little effect, he believ: 
but continued ‘‘harping’’ on the subject wou! | 
bring beneficial results, in his opinion, 

Another channel thru which Chief Healy } 
lieves the manufacturers and dealers could bene 
fit their own interests has to do with revisin: 
the present day mode of building. He declare: 

If builders would sheet roofs solid, instead + 
leaving spaces between the sheeting boards, as |! 
now the custom, and then cover the sheeting wil': 
some cheap fire resisting material before puttins 
on the shingles, conditions with respect to shiny! 
roof fires would be materially bettered, . 

The solid sheeting and the covering of fire resi» 
ing material would have but very little effect on t 
cost of building, and it might prove a big savin: 
in the long run, because if a fire should start on su 
a roof it wouid be retarded sufficiently so that fii 
men could get to it before it had done any consid 


able damage. At least, that would be so in a gre: 
majority of cases. 





Quiro Is a very light, buoyant wood foun! 
in some of the South American countries. It | 
extensively used as a substitute for cork in th 
manufacture of life preservers and similar ar) 
cles. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Our Wonderful Alaska 





{Sore: Mr. Minnick spent the greater part 
summer in hunting big game in the wilds 
of \iaska, and on his return, at the request of 
the imerican Lumberman, gave the following 
cunt of his adventures—Epitor] 





It doesn’t pay to advertise in the AMERICAN 
| sERMAN that you are going to Alaska after 
bron bear. It reminds me of a story I once 
hear! of a lumberjack who was found on a 
go bound train. When asked where he was 
go: he said, ‘‘I have got to go down to Chi- 


eag to get drunk, and gee, how I hate it!’’ 
Las spring I told Mr. Hole, of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, that I was going to Alaska to kill 
two brown bears, one to be the largest brown 
bear and the other the meanest brown bear in 
Alaska. What did he do but publish a notice 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that all brown 
bears should beware. The result was that, hunt 
as hard as I could, thru wind, rain and snow, 
day and night, from early daylight to late dark 
(with my hair wet for three days and nights) for 
fifteen days, with brown bears often crossing 
just ahead of us and altho in one particular case 
a mother with three one and one-half year cubs 
played on a sandbar between the time we passed 
over and came back, just one and one-half hours 
having elapsed, I saw no brown bear, with all this 
effort and luck. My only object in hunting in 
Alaska was to get a brown bear. So now I have 
to go back, and ‘‘Gee how I hate it!’’ 

Back in the palmy days it occurred to me that 
1921 would be a good year to sail away. Mrs. 
Minnick had no hankering forabroad. Mary 
Louise was in for anything. I had read about 
the big fish and the savage brown bear of 
Alaska. The sporting magazines said that the 
brown bear of Alaska was the largest meat eat- 
ing animal in the world, that he would just as 
soon eat a man as a bunch of berries for break- 
fast. For the next few months, magazines and 
pamphlets about Alaska poured into our home. 
Some said skid chains were needed all year; 
others said that the flowers far exceeded Califor- 
nia’s and that the wheat fields near the Arctic 
Circle were far superior to Minnesota’s. It was 
about fifty-fifty (sporting magazines excepted). 
Sporting magazines told of the great paradise of 
the sportsman, of the big brown bear, caribou, 
Sheep, grizzly, black and polar bear, the great 
moose, seals, walrus, musk ox, and more, too. 
If time permitted, one could see the blonde 
esyuimaux—that real people lived in Alaska 
and regardless of who you were they wanted to 
sev you and would be there with open arms, 

\nyway, we decided to go to Alaska. Friends 
tol] us that we sure would freeze. One lady 
asd me in confidence if I was not afraid to 
tai Mrs, Minnick and-Mary Louise to Alaska. 
O: » gentleman who had been there said, ‘‘If you 
ar going to Alaska be sure and go to Dawson.’’ 
(Note: Look at the map and see Dawson’s 
lotion.) We were somewhat bewildered. July 
1? found us on our way, with all the clothes that 
W: possessed in our trunks. After leaving Van- 
couver, I made eareful inquiries at all stops as to 
su ‘able places to send Mrs. Minnick and Mary 
I+ \ise back to, in ease no place was found at my 


fi 1 leaving place for the brown bear. I did 
tl. in spite of the fact that on the boat there 
\ © fine people from the United States, as well 


a “ngland and Switzerland. 

-e rather pussyfooted off the boat at Skag- 
wey on July 23. Mrs. Pullen put us up in a 
ron) named ‘‘The Texas,’’ bath and all, on the 
t. floor of her hotel. We felt a little easy 
W on we met Mr. Mills, president of the First 
‘tonal Bank, of Marietta, Ohio; ‘‘Gov.’’ and 
\\, Henderson, of Troy, Ala. A couple of days 
a’ ind Skagway put us back on our real footing 
a we went to it to see Alaska—still wearing 
bs! TI ean’t tell you all about Alaska for 
the veason that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
otic things that it is bound to print. Anyway, 
Ww ‘ent to Altin, B. C., back to Skagway, then 
by ‘oat to Cordova, then by railroad to Chitna. 
Theo by auto to Gulkana (towards Fairbanks), 


[By Ira A. Minnick, Indianapolis, Ind.] 








back to Valdez; boat to Seward, up the United 
States Government Railroad to Anchorage, ar- 
riving there Aug. 20—still wearing BV Ds! 

The farther we went the braver we got. An- 
chorage we found te have the appearance of a 
real city. No trouble was experienced in finding 
a fine room with bath, hot and cold water, and a 
most hearty assurance by Mrs. Parsons that I 
should go on and forget the care of Mrs. Minnick 
and Mary Louise. Arrangements had been made 
for me to go after that brown bear and other 
game from this point. Word came to me that 
Mrs. Andy Simons, of Lake View, would be 
pleased to see that Mrs. Minnick and Mary 
Louise would have a very enjoyable time if 
they would only go into the woods with her. 
Lake View was the point from which we were to 
start for brown bear. 

Being brave, we all went to Lake View on 
Aug. 23. The whole bunch, eight of us, left 
Lake View thru Kenai Lake and down Kenai 
River to Russian River, where we left Mrs. Min- 
nick and Mary Louise to the care of Mrs. Simons 
and son until their return to Anchorage, where 
Mary Louise entered school until my hunting 
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A Trophy of the Moose Hunt 


trip was over. No one can tell you of what they 
saw or how they enjoyed this time. Two months 
afterward I am listening to what they saw or 
did. On down the Kenai we went to the city 
(second or third oldest city in Alaska) of Kenai, 
72 miles in 8 hours. (Try making 9 miles an 
hour down a river.) Then down Cooks Inlet to 
Kussiloff; up the Kussiloff River to Tustimana 
Lake to the head, where we hunted sheep. Re- 
member that timber line is 1,600 to 1,700 feet, 
and that sheep range from 4,000 to 6,500 feet. 
Fuel is required for a camp, therefore you must 
camp at timber line. Remember: Camp 1,600 
feet every evening; and sheep 6,500 feet every 
morning. Try walking up to your office once and 
then you have a start to the sheep country. 
Five real days produced three sheep and one 
black bear, ‘‘ Sheep Hunting Billie.’’ 

Then to the Moose Country, a much lower 
altitude and a country that onee was covered 
with timber. The fire went thru in 1908, and 
some fire it was! Strips of live timber are now 
left, as well as worlds of standing and fallen 
burnt timber. Our camp was nine miles back 
into this country. For fifteen days we hunted, 
seeing from twenty-five to as high as sixty-two 
moose a day. Having killed moose before, I was 
looking for only good heads—note how the pans 
of ‘‘Old Mose’’ turn in, not out, and then he 
has a spread of 57% inches. Suppose they 
turned out. ‘‘Nosey Pete’’ has the pans of 
same shape, but not noted for wide spread. 


‘*Berry Picking Teddy’’ also fell in this coun- 
try. 

The first open day for brown bear, Oct. 1, 
was near at hand. So all haste was made for 
Kenai, from which place we were to cross Cook’s 
Inlet to the west side into the brown bear coun- 
try. For seven days we lay at Kenai waiting 
for the equinoctial storm to let up, so that we 
could cross. This storm eut down our brown 
bear hunting time. For fifteen days we went 
thru rain, wind, sleet and snow. No attempt 
was made to keep dry. Brown bear passed just 
ahead of us—they crossed our trail just after 
us, but, hunt as hard as we could, we could not 
overcome that notice in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, ‘‘ Brown Bears Beware.’’ 

We arrived in Anchorage Oct. 14, found the 
family all safe and happy, and took the good 
ship Alameda for Seattle six days late. While 
on the hunting trip I wore wool underwear, dis- 
carding coat, vest ete.; in Anchorage, BVDs 
and light overcoats were in vogue. When we 
left there Oct. 21, Mrs. Minnick was presented 
with an armful of flowers picked from the out- 
doors. 

If people only could believe about the won- 
derful mountains, flowers, vegetation, people, 
climate ete. that really exist in Our Alaska, many 
a grafter in other parts of the world would won- 
der what has happened. It’s a country that 
mankind has not mussed up. <A blind man can 
see that it is a ‘‘ Treasure Chest.’’ While that 
grand outdoor man, Theodore R. Hubback, of 
Singapore, India, finds his best place to be 
Alaska, Ted Bedell, of New York, finds Anchor- 
age, Alaska, to be the only place for a real live 
newspaper man to hang out his shingle. Our 
Government is now finishing a real railroad 
thru a real country and Col. Mears, who has stood 
the abuse of many, will surely live to see the 
day that many men will say, ‘‘ Well done, our 
good and faithful servant.’’ 

Sidney Lawrence, who has paintings in the 
great Paris salon as well as in our Washington 
galleries, finds Mt. MeKinley a fit subject for 
the rest of his life. Pure gold is still found in 
untrodden country while, at Katella, crude oil 
flows that is 70 pereent gasoline and distillate. 
There is copper there that is an average of 60 
percent pure. James Hill has painted on his 
freight cars a goat on a mountain top with the 
words, ‘‘See America First.’’ I say, see Alaska 
next. Iam going back. 





FIGHT ANTISHINGLE MOVEMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—Loeal lumber- 
men are in another fight to prevent adoption 
of an antishingle ordinance. A measure intro- 
dueed in the eity council by Alderman Harry 
Downes is in the hands of the committees on 
fire department and ordinances, which will meet 
jointly some time next week for a hearing. The 
lumbermen, who battled successfully against a 
similar ordinance last year, are preparing to 
put up an effective fight. The ordinance does 
not cover the entire city, but bars the future 
use of wood shingles for roofing in the downtown 
section and about one-fourth of the area of 
the city, the part built up with the highest class 
of residences. 

The Minneapolis Building Material Exchange 
took the initiative and called a meeting at- 
tended by retailers and by wholesalers of western 
timber products, also by northern manufacturers 
who see in the ordinance the hand of the inter- 
ests which are trying to put lumber out of busi- 
ness entirely as building material. 

The committee named at the meeting, which 
will represent the lumbermen at the public 
hearing, consists of Joseph J. Thompson, of the 
Thompson Yards; Albert Melone, of the Melone- 
Bovey Co.; Mark H. Moulton, of the Shevlin- 
Carpenter-Clarke Co.; Ed. L. Crook, of the 
Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., and Platt B. 
Walker. 
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At the spring meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress a committee consisting of 
E. A. Gaskill, Suncrest Lumber Co., Sunburst, 
N. C., chairman, C. 8S. Badgett, Champion Fiber 
Co., Canton, N. C., and L. D. Gasteiger, Pitts- 
burg Lumber Co., Braemar, Tenn., was appointed 
to investigate the possibility of effecting econo- 
mies in the use of steam by insulation of pipes 
and boilers and by the use of dry or super- 
heated steam. At the annual meeting Oct. 18, 
19 and 20, Mr. Gaskill reported for the com- 
mittee as follows: 

Question No. 1—Costs, methods and possible fuel 
economy of proper insulation of exposed boiler and 
pipe surfaces in present standard equipment—Boiler 
66 inches x 124 inches: 

Method—First, a layer of 2%-inch 85-percent 
magnesia blocks held in place by wire mesh; sec- 
ond, over this a 44-inch coating of No. 302 asbestos 
cement ; third, over all a 22-gage jacket of iron. 

Cost—The magnesia blocks, fire and asbestos ce- 
ment Sept. 10, 1921, cost $104 f. 0. b. factory; the 
iron jacket cost $16.25, and labor putting all on 
$68.75. In the labor cost is included everything in 
connection with cutting and fitting all materials. 
The total cost of materials and installation at that 
time was $189. 

Fourteen Days’ Experience 

The possible fuel economy of proper insulation 
for exposed boiler is shown in the following experi- 
ence with a 68x144-inch and a 66x124-inch boiler, 
the two boilers working under as nearly similar cir- 
cumstances as possible; the 66x124, if any differ- 
ence, having the harder drag: 








682x144, 662124, 
Not insulated Insulated 
Days pounds of coal pounds of coal 
1 4,216 3,500 
2 3,944 3,000 
3 4,148 2.500 
4 4,352 2,500 
5 3,944 3,000 
6 4,284 2,00 

é 3,672 2,500 
8 4,624 2,000 
9 4,352 2.500 
10 4,352 2,500 
11 4,556 2,000 
12 4,216 2,500 
18 4,284 1,500 
14 4,352 2,000 
59,296 34,000 


29.65 tons 14-day period ; 17 tons 14-day period ; 
2.118 tons a day. 1.214 tons a day. 
Tests With Similar Engines 

Exactly the same type and size engines were used 
with these two boilers. The 66x124 boiler which 
was insulated burnt 25,296 pounds less or 12.65 
tons less coal in the 14-day period. This coal cost 
$10.35 a ton delivered at the machines. In four- 
teen days the 66x124 insulated boiler saved us 
$129.66 or in a month’s run: $240.92, or in a year 
$2,891.04. The manufacturers of this logging 
plant containing the 66x124 insulated boiler urged 
us to install the 68x144 so we would be sure of 
sufficient steam. At a saving of $465 we installed 
the 66x124 and covered it; less weight to drag 
around, less first cost and a constant saving in 
fuel as illustrated above. With the covered boiler, 
on a 3,200-foot span, at either end of the trip, the 
fireman would open the door to keep her from pop- 
ping. 

Your committee regrets that it can not give you 
any practical data of saving thru covering the 
piping on these logging plants; however, the above 
actual experience with boilers shows that proper 
insulation of any exposed holder or conductor of 
steam pays. In every instance the metal jacket is 
necessary as a protector to the insulation, as the 
constant vibration and sometimes line slapping 
would soon disintegrate the soft coverings. With 
coal at $10.35 a ton at the logging plant, boiler 
insulation is saving the following: 

Saving in first cost between a 68x144 

ROT BO BSKIle POMC 6s oieinkc v.0:0.00's.0 0,00 $ 465.00 

Less cost of insulating 66x124.......... 189.00 


First saving in original cost.......... $ 276.00 
The saving in weight which is an operat- 

ing advantage unfortunately that can 

NOt. be GSTIMATCT. ...00000505 sta hieracer eo) hes wietk a 
Saving in fuel 23.504 tons a month or 

BEE Do: CONE DB: FOAL. 66x05 5006.5. 0.05.0550%0 2,891.04 


Gain at end of first year............ $3,167.04 
Economies in Use of Steam 
Question No. 2—Methods and comparative costs 
and economies in improved steam consumption: (a) 
Thru use of dry steam without superheating; (b) 
by use of superheated steam; (b-1) by use of 
patented superheaters; (b-2) by interior installa- 
tion of main steam pipes with such exposures to 
combustion gases as will secure moderate super- 


al (c) dry steam by use of a drum or a dry 
pipe. 

Your committee discards the drum because it adds 
increased height to the boiler and it is desirable to 
lower the height of the boiler rather than inerease 
it. A dry pipe is usually located in a boiler with 
the throttle above the water line. The portion of 
pipe from the throttle to the engines, theoretically 
speaking, is supposed to be free of steam when 
the throttle is closed, and immediately when the 
throttle is opened a rush of hot, dry steam flows 
directly from the boiler to the engines. The con- 
struction of hoisting engines and boilers makes it 
impossible to install an efficient dry pipe and 
throttle within the boiler, as, for instance, you 
would find a dry pipe and throttle within a loco- 
motive boiler. 

(b-2) The installation of main steam pipes with 
such exposure to the combustion gases as to pro- 
duce moderate superheating would be a makeshift 
superheater and your committee begs to be par- 
doned for suggesting that makeshifts be not taken 
up in the discussion of an important question like 
this. 

(b and b-1) By use of superheated steam and 
patented superheaters: By the use of superheaters 
you can get any degree of superheat you want, a 
degree of hot steam,that will assure you of steam 
in the main logging engines which will be steam 
at the highest point of efficiency for the purpose. 


Cost of Changes Not Prohibitive 

Type A superheaters for new boiler construction 
can be purchased for $900 f. o. b. works. Type A 
superheaters can be purchased and applied to ex- 
isting boilers for $1,700. Type E superheaters can 
be purchased and applied to existing boilers for 
$1,500. 

Your committee finds that from the standpoint 
of economy and efficiency the superheater would 
be well worth while; the only apparent objection 
being the inability of the loggers properly to take 
care of and handle a superheater. Your commit- 
tee is filing with this report a copy of a letter 
written by D. G. Jacobus, advisory engineer for 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. Mr. Jacobus voices this 
one objection—“Can the loggers handle it?’—but 
in the same letter admits if they can they will save 
from 10 percent to 15 percent in fuel. Your com- 
mittee feels that a class of men who can handle 
heavy railroad equipment on heavy grades and 
keep the equipment up, that a class of men who can 
handle a heavy overhead logging equipment and 
keep the equipment up, that these same men would 
be able to play “daddy” to a superheater. 

Your committee finds that the question at issue 
regarding proper insulation of boilers and steam 
pipes and the use of superheaters is not, Will they 
effect a saving? The evidence shows they will. 
But rather the question is, Can we take advantage 
of these refinements offered us? 

Your committee files with this report a paper 
entitled “Superheated Steam in Boilers Used in 
Logging Service.’”’ This paper was secured thru 
the courtesy of G. E. Ryder, vice president of the 
Superheater Co., New York City. 

The question of a 4,000-foot single main cable, 
one car, overhead logging plant will be answered 
by designs which the Clyde Iron Works and the 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. have ready to sub- 
mit to the congress. 


Economies of Insulation 


With its report the committee filed the fol- 
lowing letter written by J. Ray Duncan, of 
the insulation and power specifications depart- 
ment, Johns-Manville (Inc.), New York, N. Y., 
to the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., H. N. 
Covell, works manager, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
the subject, ‘‘Economy of Proper Insulation 
of Exposed Boiler and Pipe Surfaces’’: 


We are pleased to give you the following data 
in response to. your inquiry of June 29 regarding 
the economy of proper insulation of exposed boiler 
and pipe surfaces. We have based our estimates 
of the heat losses upon the following conditions: 
The steam pressure and temperature as given in 
the tables below ; average annual atmospheric tem- 
perature of 50° F.; boilers and pipes hot 300 days 
a year, 10 hours a day, or a total of 3,000 hours 
a year. Our conversion of heat units into coal is 
based upon an assumed available heating value of 
coal of 8,400 British thermal units a pound (prod- 
uct of total heating value of coal and boiler ef- 
ficiency). 

We understand that these surfaces are on equip- 
ment which stands in the open, being subject to 
wind, rain etc., but we have based our figures upon 
still air conditions. The effect of air currents is 
a greatly increased heat loss from an exposed hot 
surface. For example, it has been found that in 
a wind of from 5 to 10 miles an hour velocity the 
loss from a bare steam pipe was increased 100 


SAVINGS BY INSULATION AND SUPERHEATING 


percent over the loss in still air. Under the same 
conditions the heat loss from an insulate: pipe 
would not increase in as great proportion aud the 
efficiency, therefore, of the insulation is a ‘tually 
greater than under still air conditions. 
Losses at Differing Steam Pressures 

Table No. 1 below gives the heat loss ani logs 
of fuel from flat or curved surfaces for these dif. 
ferent steam pressures. If the hours of operation per 
year are other than assumed herein the figures in 
the last column of this table may be adjusted ac. 
cordingly. These figures apply to one square foot 
of steam heated surface, whether on boiler, on 
pipes, on pipe fittings or on steam cylinders of 
engines or pumps: 

TABLE NO 1 
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Heat Losses from Boiler Radiation 


Table No. 2 gives the loss from the cylindrical 
surface of one boiler, 60 inches in diameter by 130 
inches high, having a toal cylinder area of 170 
square feet. In order to find the economy of in- 
sulation it is only necessary to multiply the loss 
either in fuel or in money by the efficiency of what- 
ever insulation is used. We would recommend for the 
steam pressure given a 2-inch thickness of insulat- 
ing’ sheet or blocks finished with insulating cement 
and properly protected from water, if in the open, 
The efficiency of our asbestos sponge felted insula- 
tion 2 inches thick, would be approximately 93.5 
percent for the 100-pound pressure and 93.8 per- 
cent for the 150-pound pressure. This is our high 
grade covering, being most durable and slightly 
more efficient than 85 percent magnesia. The ef- 
ficiency of 2-inch thick Johns-Manville 85 percent 
magnesia blocks would be approximately 4 percent 
less than given for the asbestos sponge felted: 


TABLB NO. 2 ’ 


Steam Tons Coal Lost Loss in 
Pressure in 3,000 Hours Money 
Pounds One Boiler 6021380 at $15 a Ton 

100 27.9 8.5 
125 30.2 453.00 
150 32.8 492.00 


Fuel Waste from Naked Pipes 


Table No. 3 below contains data on pipes of 
various sizes, carrying steam at 125 pounds pres- 
sure. The loss of fuel in this table is found by 
multiplying the rate of loss of coal per square foot, 
in table No. 1 above by the area of the pipe in 
square feet. The table is based upon a 10-foot 
length of each size of pipe. We desire to call your 
attention especially to the smaller sizes of pipe 
which are often overlooked when insulation is being 
considered : 

TABLE NO. 3 
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%-inch 2.75 .489 1 -inch 81.1 
-inch 3.44 612 1 -inch 82.7 
14-inch 4.35 Ay & f53 1 -inch 83.5 
1%-inch 4.98 ‘885 1 -ineh 84.5 
2. -inch 6.22 1.105 1%4-inch 87.3 
21%4-inch 7.53 1.338 14-inch 88.1 
8 -inch 9.17 1.630 14-inch 88.7 
4 -inch 11.78 2.094 1%-inch 89.5 


In this table we have again used the efficiency 
of our asbestos sponge felted insulation, in ‘he 
thicknesses which we recommend for this stevm 
pressure. The efficiency of the Johns-Manville 5o- 
percent magnesia varies from 72.8 percent for ‘he 
standard thickness on %4-inch pipe to 88.4 percent 
for the 14-inch thickness on the 4-inch pipe. 

Similar data for steam pressure of 190 pounds 
and 150 pounds may be easily obtained by using 
the areas of the different sizes of pipe and rhe 
rate of fuel loss per square foot given in table 
No. 1 for the steam pressure. . 

In its investigation of the subject assigned 
to it the committee took up with manufacturers 
of logging machinery the problem of applying 
to logging engines equipment for superheating 
steam. This led the manufacturers of logging 


machinery to confer with manufacturers of 
boilers and superheaters. 


Some of the corre- 
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= 
spondenc: thus developed was made available to 
tie committee. A letter received from the 
pabeock « Wileox Co., written by D. 8. Jacobus, 
ngineer, was filed with the commit- 


advisory L 

pe’s report. Mr, Jacobus questioned | the ad- 
sjsability of using superheaters in logging serv- 
ye, but with his letter enclosed copy of an 
acellent article on their use. This article was 
yblished in substantially the same form in the 
\verIc\. LUMBERMAN of July 23, 1921, page 
33: supcrheating being there discussed with 
gecial ference to its application to locomo- 
tives. 





NEW MARYLAND SALES CONCERN 


HAGerstowN, Mp., Nov. 22.—The Edna Lum- 
her Co. has been organized here to conduct a 
yholesale and commission lumber business. The 
company will represent a number of mills in the 
entral and western territory and in central 
Pennsylvinia. W. M. Daniels and M. E. El- 
linger are at the head of this business, each hav- 
ing had several years selling experience in the 
ame territory. Both have also had valuable 
taining at the mill end of the lumber business 
shich will enable them to render good service 
to the consumer. 


ee 
Never HIT a man when he is down. He may 


gt up and knock the tar out of you.—The 
Roughneck Philosopher. 


CAN'T GAIN BY AWAITING RATE CUT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Nov. 22.—In the current num- 
ber of ‘‘ Frost Pine Barks,’’ R. B. Bearden, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., gives the following interesting review of the 
situation as it affects the southern pine market: 

It is the consensus of most men engaged in im- 
portant branches of the lumber industry that next 
year will be one of its best years, tho perhaps not 


a festival year of business, yet one that from pres-. 


ent indications promises a continuance of a healthy 
increase both in total volume and better values. 
That being true, our chief interest now centers on 
the outlook between this date and the turn of the 
year. In defining a practical conclusion as to what 
we might expect in the way of the market trend 
during that period it is, of course, essential that we 
review and weigh seriously both favorable and un- 
favorable conditions which might affect lumber 
values. 

Chiefly among the unfavorable factors is the 
material slackening of demand from the retail 
yards. This has been quite noticeable beginning 
about the first of the current month, and will un- 
doubtedly continue thruout December. This is only 
natural, with the fast approach of winter and the 
passing of the fall rush. It is highly probable that 
the customary November and December line-yard 
purchases will be curtailed this year, due princi- 


/pally to the fact that poor collections with that 


branch of the industry will not permit of heavy 
replacements. Expected reductions in freight rates 
on lumber may cause many buyers to hesitate or 
possibly postpone purchases, Just why some buyers 
attach undue importance to this is rather difficult 
to understand. Now then, assuming a blanket 


reduction should be made, one which would affect 
rates from and to all territories, a 10 percent re- 
duction would undoubtedly be the maximum. Reck- 
oning the average freight rate as now 40 cents, and 
that is a high average, then a 10 percent reduction 
in rates would be equivalent to an average of only 
about $1 a thousand feet. Taking into considera- 
tion the slackening of demand from yards, the 
probabilities for curtailed purchases by line yards 
and the uncertainty caused by prospective rate 
reductions, we have covered the principal condi- 
tions which might reflect unfavorably upon the 
market. 

Beginning in October, a large percentage of the 
sawmills cut off their night runs for the reason 
that the wet season had arrived, and made it im- 
possible for them to log both a night and day run. 
Therefore, production during November and Decem- 
ber will be at low ebb. September and October de- 
mand this year did undoubtedly run order files 
away up beyond normal. So much so, in fact, that 
many mills could operate right up to the holidays 
with no new business whatever. The demand for 
all classes of railroad material is abnormally large 
and even continues to increase. Any mill can con- 
vert its cut and stock almost 100 percent so that it 
will fit this demand insofar as the B&better and 
No. 1 common grades are concerned. In the uni- 
versal expectation of big business starting some 
time in January, mills are not going to be at all 
hesitant about piling up some lumber. Evidently 
all of them will figure that the more they are able 
to pile up the better off they will be. It so hap- 
pens they are in position to pursue that course, 
since all their stocks are now extremely low and 
badly broken. Just ordinary good judgment on 
the part of the sales department would dictate the 
accumulation of stock at least to a point closely 
approximating normal. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Moseri.y, Mo., Nov. 21.—A demand for stand- 

ardization in the manufacture of flooring and 
molding was voiced in resolutions unanimously 
alopted at the tenth annual meeting of the 
Northeast Missouri Lumbermen’s Association, 
me of the livest sectional retailers’ organiza- 
tins in the country, in session here last Satur- 
ay. The resolutions declared that ‘‘we urge 
the adoption of a universal standardized mold- 
ing book applicable to all woods,’’ and that 
‘we stress and urge the adoption of 2%%-inch 
face instead of 214- and 2%4-ineh face flooring. ’’ 

The discussions that led up to the adoption 
of these and other resolutions were brought up 
in the Question Box; which was led by James 
R. Moorehead, seeretary of the Southwestern 
lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Moorehead told 
ofconferences which had been held in Chicago 
loking toward standardization, and urged the 
retailers to put themselves on record as favoring 
such standardization. 

The question box proved one of the most in- 
terestiny features of the convention, presenting, 
4s it did, an opportunity for discussion of the 
problems closest to the dealers’ minds. The as- 
sociation diseussed the matter of deliveries, al- 


Ways vexing. The discussion wound up with 
the ado}!ion of a resolution to the effect that 
“we oppose any delivery system in the smaller 
towns, b:lieving that even with a charge this will 
lead to “rce delivery, and ultimately impose un- 
due bur!ons on the retailers.’’ 


~“o Spread Building Loan Idea 
Mr. \oorchead also told of the importance to 


the com».unity of a building and loan association 
and whit a great deal it meant to the lumber 
industry in the promotion of the building of 
homes, oney for which could be obtained in no 
other w Mr. Moorehead told of the work of 
Prank Chase, the Southwestern’s expert. 
The mershers thought so well of the idea that 
they ad led the following resolutions: ‘‘ Fully 
Convince : of the great service in a community 
of a bu! ing and loan association, we ask that 
careful msideration be given to the oppor- 
tunity | you to secure ‘the services of Frank 
A, Chas’, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
Soclation. to institute such associations or to 
Strengtlivn and build up existing associations. ’’ 
Favor Early Reduction in Freight Rates 
bh The qu ‘ion of freight rates was touched on 
* Ang speakers, and this prompted the fol- 
ving 1 solutions: ‘¢Fully believing in the 


great necessity for material reductions in freight 


rates, that we may soon approach normaley, we 


emphatically place ourselves on record for a 


speedy and reasonable reduction in freight 
rates.’’ 

Resolutions also expressed regret at the death 
of Mrs. J. T. Cross, ‘‘who so efficiently served 
in past years as chairman of the ladies’ commit- 
tee,’’ and thanks also 
were extended to the 
; Various committees and 
speakers. 


Election of Officers 
Officers were elected as 
follows: 


President—M. A. Cor- 
nell, of Fayette. 





ROBERT KINGSBURY, 
Moberly, Mo.; 


Retiring Secretary- 
treasurer 





Vice president—Charles 

A. Figgens, of Canton. 

; Secretary and treasurer 
—O. R. Butts. 
Directors—E. W. 

Sparks, Paris; J. H. 

Coates, Moberly, and N. 

D. Arnold, Coxville. 





Moberly was selected as the meeting place in 
1922. The time will again be November. 

The convention was called to order in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms at 1:30 p. m. by 
Robert Kingsbury, secretary. The address of 
weleome was delivered by Mayor A. C. Dingle, 
with a response by A. F. Arrington, president. 
W. G. Funck, of the Funeck Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, spoke on ‘‘Our Business.’’ ‘‘The suc- 
cessful lumber dealer should advertise,’’ he said. 
Mr. Funck pointed out that much depended upon 
the personal service rendered by the lumber 
dealer, and by the personal appearance of the 
yard and its owner. The selling of completed 
homes was urged by Mr. Funck. 

J. C. Frank, of Madison, in a talk on ‘‘ Hold- 
ing the Bag,’’ cited that the war had been ended 
three years, and yet the country had not yet 
begun to return to normaley. He told of the 
plight of the farmers because of the low prices 
of their commodities, and said that something 
should be done to relieve them of their distress. 

Seneca F. Taylor, of St. Louis, an attorney 
who has specialized in lien matters, spoke on 


‘¢Liens.’’ His remarks were based entirely on 
the Missouri laws. The law presumed, Mr. 
Taylor said, that all lumber delivered to a con- 
tractor went into the construction of the build- 
ing, the burden of proof being on the other side, 
and that this made it necessary that receipts be 
kept of all deliveries. A mechanic’s lien always 
has a priority over a deed of trust on the build- 
ing, even if the deed of trust is put on the lot 
before the building was begun to be erected. If 
the deed of trust is put on the lot before the 
building is begun it has priority over the me- 
chanic’s lien on the lot. 

Laurent M. Tully, of the L. M. Tully Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, and Past Snark of Hoo-Hoo, 
said that the relations of the retail dealer and 
the publie are of an exceptionally intimate na- 
ture. ‘‘His advice is asked about everything 
that goes into the home,’’ he said. ‘‘ The retail 
dealer must be very careful to give good advice 
and suggestions that would be beneficial to the 
public.’’ 


‘* Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,’’ was the 
subject of the talk by J. R. Proctor, of Califor- 
nia, Mo., president of the Central Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He said that 
when he started in the lumber business twenty- 
five years ago, as hard as it was, there was more 
ease then than now. The way to success was 
only work, work, work. 


A question, as to whether long and short 
lengths of siding should be tied in the same 
bundle or separated, developed a division of 
sentiment. Then followed the discussions as to 
molding and flooring. Mr. Moorehead urged 
attendance upon the Southwestern annual. Mem- 
bers would be asked to write papers and prizes 
would be offered for the best papers to be read 
at the convention. 


The convention closed with a banquet at the 
Merchants’ Hotel at which ladies were present. 
Mr. Funek presided, and in the absence of Rev. 
W. T. Henson, divine blessing was invoked by 
Mr. Tully. Responses were made by Mr. Tully, 
Mr. Proctor, Hugh Taylor and C. L. Spiess, of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis. 


Following the banquet a Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation was held at Elks’ Hall. The following 
were initiated: 


Orville Ray Butts, C. J. Harris Lumber Co.. 
Moberly; Roscoe C. Bridges, sales agent Great 
Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, St. Louis: John 
Henderson Coates, J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly ; 
Elmer Given, J. T. Cross Lumber Co., Moberly; 
Frank J. Heddinghaus, C. J. Harris Lumber Co.,. 
Moberly. 
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Supplying Manufacturers with 
STANDING TIMBER 
in Southern and Pacific 


Coast Territories 
Also Timber Financing 
Hardwood and Cypress Lumber 


EVERY DETAIL IS 
“ QUALITY SERVICE” 


NITED 


&MCo 


You can profit by 
using the resources of 
our progressive tim- 
ber service. 












There is a good 
way to handle every 
situation, and we can 
assist. 

Turn you timber 
problems over to us 
and let us serve you. 


THE UNITED TIMBER 
AND MERCANTILE CO. 


£06 Maison ex, New Orleans, La. 




















A Brand to 
Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
ond or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and Posts. 
Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hi 
ing, Poles, Ties and HemlockTan Bark. Meee dics 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








@ A name that should be E 


on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column & Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Band Sawn 








Soft Yellow, Poplar Chestnut Butternut 

Plain White’Oak Basswood Walnut 

Plain Red Oak Cherry Sycamore 

Quart’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 

White Oak Timbers Buckeye Hickory 

and Plank Birch Ash, Hemlock 
\ SMALL DIMENSION STOCK , 
\ Y 











Nov. 28—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, Semiannual. 

Dec. 6—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec, 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, Washington 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 15-16—Pacific Northwest Foreign Trade Con- 
ference, Tacoma, Wash. 

Dec. 15-16—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 10—Southern Lumber Exporters’ 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Jan. 11-12—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 


Associatign, 





King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 11-12—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
eaten. Hotel Iowana, Creston, Iowa. 
Annual. 


Jan, 12-14—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 

Jan, 17-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual. 

Jan. 18-19—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan. 20—Pacific age Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash, Annua 

Jan. 20—Indiana sills Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 

Jan. 24—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 24-25—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Annual, 

Jan. 25-26—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan, 25-27—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan, 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual, 

Jan. 26-27—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Lawrenceville, Ill, Annual. 

Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annual. 

Jan. 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 1-2—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Burlington, Burlington, Iowa, 
Annual. 

Feb. 2-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Durant Hotel, Flint, Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb, Annual, 

Feb. 8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, Bridgeport or Hartford, Conn. Annual. 

Feb. 16-17—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ o- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Wheeling, W. Va 
Annual. 

Feb. 22-24—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Annual, 

March 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
dD. Cc. Annual. 





FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 19.—The Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association will hold its 
1921 annual meeting in San Francisco on Dec. 
15 and probably part of the sixteenth. 

This annual conference of western forestry 
interests will differ somewhat from those of the 
past in devoting comparatively little attention to 
the technical and field features of fire and other 
protective work, which will be covered by an- 
other meeting, probably in Spokane, more con- 
venient to forest officers and others chiefly in- 
terested in this work of the association. The 
date of this will soon be announced. 

The program of the San Francisco meeting 
will not be extensive but will provide for discus- 
sion, particularly with Californians, of those 
current questions of greatest importance con- 
cerning which there is need of joint western 
understanding and policy. An object will be 
getting the California viewpoint thoroly. 

To this end a representative delegation from 
other Pacific coast States will attend, consisting 
of the association’s trustees and leaders of for- 
est work, also State and Federal forest officials 
interested. Presentation of the problems at issue 
will probably be rather informal and guided by 
discussion rather than by systematic program. 
Among those of greatest importance are: 

The ‘minimum essential requirement” study be- 
ing conducted by the Forest Service, in coépera- 


tion with other agencies, to determine practicable 
early steps for forest perpetuation. 











_ Federal forestry legislation; the stat 
ing bills and of movements to revise th: 


of pend. 


Cut-over land protection; the exten 


. I : > which 
this may be carried and how organize! ind pajq 
for. 

Land classification; has a stage bee: reached 
where some classification by use value is »cegsary 
to permit progress in forestry matters‘ 

Coéperative projects and machiner). to what 


projects beside fire prevention need re ys. 


tematic codperation be extended, and wt if any 
new organization is necessary ? : 

State forest policy; steps desirable obtain 
early definite legislation. 

Possibly air patrol and steps to retain | in preg. 
ent or modified form. 

The election of officers will be held is usual 
and the association urges the attenda<e of all 
its constituents and others interested i: the in. 
portant questions outlined, while also «i: siring it 
to be clear that the other lines of work, as mep- 


tioned above, will be covered at another neeting, 
so that no one will be disappointed thru a mis. 
understanding. 


FOREIGN TRADE CONFERENCE 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 19.—Lumbermen are 
particularly interested in the announcement of 
a Pacific Northwest Foreign Trade Conference, 
to be held at Tacoma Dec. 15 and 16 at which 
one of the principal subjects for discussion will 
be the development of the lumber trade with 
foreign countries. The conference will be at- 
tended by delegates from Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and Alaska. The executive 
committee in charge of the arrangements in- 
cludes a number of prominent lumbermen among 
them being George 8. Long, general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, of Bellingham; and Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co, 








CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


NEw HaveEN, Conn., Nov. 21.—The directors 
of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut voted at their meeting last week to hold the 
next annual convention of the association on 
Thursday, Feb. 16, 1922. The place will be 
decided on at a later meeting, but either Bridge- 
port or Hartford doubtless will be selected. As 
the last meeting was held in Bridgeport, the 
next gathering is likely to’go to Hartford. It 
will be the thirtieth annual session of the 
Connecticut body. 

Secretary James Cray, in announcing tlie date, 
said the object is to provide ample time for 
the choice of speakers. Unless plans miscarry, 


the February meeting will be the largest ever 
held in Connecticut by lumbermen and sjeakers 
of nation wide reputation will be on ‘le pro 
gram. The place doubtless will be sel ‘ted by 


the directors in December. 





DATE FOR NATIONAL EXPOR? {RS 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 21.—The nex! «annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Expor °s’ As- 
sociation, the twenty-second in the h» ory of 
the organization, will be held, it has °n de 
cided by the Board of Managers, on Jay “5 and 


26, 1922, at the Hotel Sinton in Cincin ti. A 


detailed program for the sessions is y to be 
mapped out, but it will include besides he an 
nual review of the officers a review of ‘| “siness 
disposed of by Frank Tiffany, the fore’ ™ Tep- 
resentative of the association, and a }) ‘senta- 
tion by Gustave A. Farber, London rey ‘senta- 
tive of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, of th: forts 
made to bring about an agreement h the 
London Timber Trade Federation on the | ondon 
form of contract and measurement. 8 has 
been stated, the London organization so ‘ time 
ago made various changes, declared to | unm 
portant, in the form submitted as em dying 
the views of the National Lumber Ex: orters 
Association. These changes are now be! ved t0 
be sufficiently vital to cause rejection »y the 
American shippers. 

Secretary Dickson has just succeede: 10 ef- 


fecting an agreement with the Unite States 
Shipping Board, represented by A. J. Lo 
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presi in charge of traffic, whereby the Ship- 
ping | ard aceepts count of shipments at sea- 
boarc 1d issues clean bills of lading. The same 
under ‘nding with transatlantic lines has been 
in fe since 1907, and it means that shippers 
will after be relieved of many of the em- 
barr; ‘nents under which they have labored 
with gard to forwardings by Shipping Board 
vess Under the arrangement shipments are 
cour at seaboard and any deficiencies or ex- 
ces compared with the quantity stated on 
bills lading from point of origin are noted 
on t.. clean bills of lading, instead of these 
docu’ ‘nts reading ‘‘shipper’s load and count.’’ 





SOU: HWESTERN IOWANS TO CONVENE 
CL.rinDa, Iowa, Nov. 22.—Secretary W. S. 


Rich: :dson, this city, of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retaii Lumbermen’s Association, announces that 
the ::nual convention of the organization will 
be hid at the Hotel Iowana, Creston, Iowa, on 


Jan. 11 and 12, 1922. 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE ASSOCIATION 

Six Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 19.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held a monthly meeting of directors in 
San Francisco, Nov. 18. Among those present 
were: ©. R. Wisdom, H. D. Mortenson, A. M. 
Mortenson, G. D, Oliver, R. E,. Danaher, Matt. 
Egan, I. M. Johnson, D. M. Swobe, Arthur 
Davies, R. D. Baker and C. Stowell Smith, 
secretary-manager. 

D. M. Swobe spoke on ‘‘ Traffic and Fuel Oil.’’ 
He advised the lumber companies that it would 
be to their advantage to do their buying of fuel 
oil codperatively during the coming year. 

R. E. Danaher gave a talk on the California 
forestry committee. He advised the association 
to retain its membership in the committee, but 
that the services of a permanent forester be 
dispensed with. A man could be employed to 
take care of any special matter when needed. 

The subject of consolidating this association 
with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, of Portland, and the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Minneapolis, was dis- 
cussed and C. R. Wisdom was appointed to look 
into the matter. This would facilitate the 
standardizing of grades and sizes. 

It was announced that the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association will hold its annual 
meeting in San Francisco, Dee. 15 and 16, as the 
guest of the California timber owners and manu- 
facturers. 

It was announced that the dry kiln school, 
which was to have been held at Susanville late 
in November, had been postponed until Feb- 
ruary because the United States laboratory in 
Madison, Wis., was unable to spare the three 
men who were to have given the instructions. 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS MEET 

Toronto, ONT., Nov. 21.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Ine.) held its 
monthly meeting Nov. 18 at Hart House, this 
city. The meeting was one of the best attended 
the .ssociation has ever held, which is partly to 
be .ceounted for by the interesting program 
pro\:ded and by the fact that the members were 
affo. ied an opportunity to inspect Hart House, 
the 1ew students’ club house in connection with 
the ‘‘niversity of Toronto, which was donated, 
at a -ost of $2,000,000 by the Massey Estate. 

A ter being shown thru Hart House, the mem- 
bers resumed their business meeting, with A. E, 
Eck ordt in the chair. It was decided that the 
ent’ ainment committee should be instructed 
to 1 ‘ange a special program for the December 
mee’ ng, similar to one which was held last 
yea: at which a collection of money and toys 
was aken up to be presented to one of the 
char able institutions of the city. 

W ©. Laidlaw presented a handsome golf 
trop » to F. V. Wilson, the winner in the 
Lai’ .w golf tournament. There had been 
sixte 1 entries from the membership of the as- 
8ocia ion in this tourney, and Mr. Wilson had 
only sueceeded in winning the trophy after 
play, ¢ several keenly contested matches. 

‘ .resses were delivered upon current lumber 
trade conditions by A. E. Clark, who spoke of 


hardwoods, and by A. C. Manbert, who discussed 
the softwoods situation. 

After adjournment the members remained to 
discuss arrangements for the entertainment of 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association at its 
annual convention, to be held in Toronto, Jan. 
11 and 12. 


YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Announcement 
has been made by A. L. Behymer, executive sec- 
retary of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, this city, that at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee of the organization it was 
decided to hold the fifth annual convention at 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, on Jan. 24, 1922. 








CAROLINA BOX MEN CONFER 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 21.—Quite a large at- 
tendance was brought out by the quarterly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was held 
last Wednesday in the Emerson Hotel here, and 
the subjects discussed took in a wide range. 

During the discussion of manufacturing costs 
it developed that one member, according to the 
figures furnished by him, showed a cost of 
manufacturing shook, plus a profit of 10 per- 
cent, of $2 or $3 more than the shook have been 
selling for on an average. Considerable debate 
on the costs of loading and delivering made-up 
boxes in large cities followed, and it appeared 
that manufacturers may be disregarding manu- 
facturing costs to a dangerous degree in their 
efforts to secure business. 


L. F. Powell, of D. M. Lea & Co., Richmond, 
Va., who presided, spoke on ‘‘ Extending the 
Normal Demand for Wood Boxes,’’ and in the 
course of his remarks emphasized the necessity 
of working hard to retain the present market, 
which was threatened with inroads by various 
elements because of increased cost, due to the 
sharp advance in freight rates. 


C. E. Cochran, freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad at Baltimore and chairman of 
the Baltimore perfect package committee, spoke 
on the November perfect package campaign; 
while A. E. Beck, traffic manager of the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers’ Association at Balti- 
more, surveyed the freight rate situation, blam- 
ing the intervention of the Government in the 
business of railroads for the present confused 
rate situation. 

W. F. Brown, of the advertising firm of Dodge 
& Bliss, of Jersey City, gave an interesting talk 
on advertising with regard to its value for box 
makers, and recommended the use of the adver- 
tising enclosures supplied by the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, urging also that 
this advertising be supplemented by executives’ 
personal visits to shipping rooms. Good box con- 
struction was emphasized as important in that 
it gave support to advertising. 

A letter from H. L. Pease, secretary of the 
National association, on the matter of box speci- 
fications as considered by the consolidated classi- 
fication committee, was read, the action taken at 
the annual meeting in Atlantic City on the sub- 
ject being reviewed. 

Those present who had attended the sessions 
of the National body were requested to give 
their impressions of the deliberations by the 
seaside, and contributions to this symposium 
were made by W. D. Corddry, W. T. Green and 
A. Tuerk, of Baltimore. 


A roll call of all those present to discuss busi- 
ness conditions concluded the regular program, 
of which the report of Secretary J. C. Nellis 
formed a part. It developed from this discus- 
sion that the box business in this region is at 
least holding its own and improving slowly. 

Secretary Nellis told of his work of distrib- 
uting some 10,000 copies of the cireular, ‘‘ Why 
You Should Specify and Insist on Having Goods 
Shipped in Wooden Boxes.’’ 

Between the sessions an excellent luncheon 
was served. 





ABOUT FOURTEEN thousand miles of road were 
built by the States in conjunction with Federal 
aid during 1920, and probably an equal amount 
without such aid. 





West Coast.” 


Manufacturers 


who aim to supply the demand for 
their products in the Central and 
Eastern markets find it an advan- 
tage to 
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Use Chicago Storage 
We’ re Chicago distributors for “Bruce” 
Oak Flooring and Southern Hardwoods; 
also high class Michigan Maple Flooring. 


Order L.C.L.or straight carloads. 


E. Bartholomew 


4052 Princeton = FJardwood Co. 
Storage facilities for Western lumber. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















EAST COAST 


Lumber Storage 

-just what Rail and Cargo q Wi 
Shippers need who would ‘a 
serve the Eastern trade. f 


I You Ship Transits 
You Ship on Consignment 





avail yourself of our facilities at Hulst Street, Long Island 
City, N.Y. From our storage shed and yards we'll give you 
maximum service, obtain the best market prices, at mini- 
mum cost. Get full particulars today. 


BLAIR company 


KESR Grand Central Terminal, 
ey NEW YORK CITY 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex.,3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. We handle all classes of cargo and have’ 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














How many board feet 
in 96 pieces of 2x4—14? 


Don’t Use 
your pencil 


Here’s the Answer 






Which is shorter, surer, 
SAFER?—to figure board 
feet laboriously by pencil, 
risking profits onan error 
—OR to take 1@ seconds to 
find the result in thisbook. 
A copyrighted ‘‘shortcut’” 
for lumber users. Givesat 
a glance the number of feet 
in any number of pieces, 
any size. This 106-page 
time saver will be senton5 
days trial. DO IT NOW. 


Use the Coupon! 
SEND NO MONEY! 
BENJAMIN L. JENKS, 1212 Magshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
You may send me one copy of the PERRY LUMBER 
RECKONER for my inspection. If the book is satis- 
factory | will send $2.00 in 5 days. If the book is not 
what | want | agree to return it postpaid within 5 days 
of receipt. 

NAME 


ADDRESS. 

Books sent on approval to retail customers in the U.S. 
and Caneda only. Use your letter head in writing. 
A, L, 11.26.21 


Free Trial 
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Dealers, Act Today! 


Write us for our sales plan which 
enables you without investment in 
stock to sell the 


The Bessler 
Movable Stairway 


to customers who want to make sleeping 
rooms out of attics or workrooms above 
garages. Act today and prepare to make 
the profits other lumbermen are making. 


The Bessler Movable 














| Akron, OH10 Stairway Co. 


J 








FARLEY LOETSCHER 


\WHOLESALE 
e MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 
PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 


4 \ © Unexcelled Facilities 
STRAIGHT e- MIXED 
CARS A SPECIALTY DUBU to UE bd 


OVERIS ACRES FLOOR space IOWA. 





More Than a Book 
D> 


Continuous Information 


Red Book 


Service 


46 Years of Successful Reporting and 
Collecting Lumber Accounts. 





Write and let us show you. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Established 1876 NEW YORK 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and ; feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bount 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


Millwork Manufacturers’ Annua' 


AtLanta, GA., Nov. 21.—That most of the 
sash, door and millwork manufacturing plants 
thru the South have plenty of orders on hand 
to insure steady operation for some time; that 
general conditions in the industry have rapidly 
improved the last two months; and that the out- 
look for 1922 seems to portend normal business 
thruout the entire year, are the outstanding fea- 
tures of a number of informal talks by promi- 
nent manufacturers of the southern field at the 
seventeenth annual convention of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held here Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
16 and 17. The convention was largely given 
over during the two days to informal addresses 
of this kind by various members of the body, 
followed by discussion of the subject among 
the delegates. The labor situation also was 
reported to be easing up and there appears to be 
little prospect of any further difficulty with the 
labor problem in this industry at least. While 
some of the mills still are operating at only 
part capacity many are running full time and 
there is promise that virtually all of the mill- 
work manufacturing plants in the South will be 
going full force within the next month or two, 
or at least by the early part of 1922. 

One of the important points brought out dur- 
ing the meeting was that prices still vary widely 
because of the fact that competition continues 
keen among the manufacturers and that bids are 
being made for orders largely on the strength of 
price quotations. While the association is en- 
deavoring to improve this condition it is gen- 
erally believed by the manufacturers that prices 
are likely to continue more or less unstable for 
the next few months. No price advances of 
consequence are looked for either within the 
next two or three months. 

Sessions of the convention were held in the 
Pine Room at the Ansley Hotel, about fifty mem- 
bers being present, representing all of the eleven 
southern states which comprise the scope of the 
organization’s activities, this territory extend- 
ing from Virginia to Texas. 

The convention opened at 10:30 o’clock 
Wednesday morning with a session of the board 
of directors at which time the program of the 
convention was discussed and outlined. 

The main meeting convened an hour later with 
E. M. Oettinger, of Greensboro, N. C., vice presi- 
dent of the association, presiding in the absence 
of P. F. Conway, of Danville, Va., president, 
who was unable to attend. Sessions Wednesday 
morning were preliminary to the main meeting 
Thursday, at which reports of the various offi- 
cers were heard and officers for the coming year 
elected. 

Luncheon was served at the Pine Room at 1 
o’clock Wednesday afternoon, at which time the 
address of weleome was delivered to the dele- 
gates by Fred Houser, secretary of the Atlanta 
Convention Bureau. 


Discusses Work of Organization 


The principal talk at Wednesday afternoon’s 
session was made by C. B. Harman, of Atlanta, 
secretary of the association, who discussed the 
work of the organization and told of some of the 
important things it has accomplished. He also 
discussed millwork advertising, and gave a re- 
port of the convention of the American Trade 
Executives’ Association which was held in Chi- 
cago Oct. 26 to 28, and which he attended as a 
representative of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association. A paper 
by E. W. Trammel, of the Waco Sash & Door 
Co., of Waco, Tex., also was read by Mr. Har- 
man, relative to the standardization of millwork. 
The association will publish this paper in pam- 
phlet form for distribution among the members 
because of the importance of the subject and 
the constructive suggestions made by Mr. Tram- 
mel, who is an expert on this subject. 

Other speakers Wednesday were R. 8. Wes- 
sels, manager of the Atlanta branch of the 
Pittsburg Plate Glass Co., and also president of 
the Atlanta Paint, Oil & Varnish Club; J. C. 
Otis, of Columbia, S. C.; A. L. Chavannis, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles F. Reiman, of New 


York City; M. S. Enochs, of Jackson, \\iss,: 
D. C. Mitchell, of Durham, N. C.; J. W. Me. 
Kiever, of Sumter, S. C., and 8. J. Pattili). of 
Atlanta. 

These addresses were mainly of an info: nal 
nature and largely concerned general condi ions 
in the industry, with also a discussion o! the 
cost problem and ways and means of reidii ing 
the cost of manufactured building supplies, one 
of the important subjects taken up by the .on- 
vention. 

Steps toward the reduction of the pro ent 
minimum of 60,000 pounds a earload for \Win- 
dow glass, car lots, to the minimum of several] 
years ago, which was 36,000 pounds, were t:: ken 
in the adoption of a resolution by the ass ia. 
tion in which this reduction was advocated. A 
committee was appointed to take the matter up 
with the Interstate Commerce Commissio: at 
Washington. 

Wednesday night the delegates were tendered 
an entertainment at Mr. Harman’s home in At- 
lanta. <A silver souvenir was given each cuest 
by B. W. Spille, of the Hires-Turner Glass (‘o, 
of Washington, D. C., and souvenirs also were 
given by F. H. Gray, of Norfolk, Va. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Following the reports Thursday morning of 
the various officers of the association relative to 
activities of the last year, some time was de- 


P. FB. CONWAY. Cc. B. HARMAN, 
Danville, Ga. ; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Reélected President and Secretary Respective! 


voted to a discussion of forestry, various in 
formal talks being made on the subject and sone 
of the efforts toward conservation and refores- 
tation that are being made in the various south- 
ern States being outlined by members famili: 
with the activities in their respective distri: ts. 
A resolution was adopted advocating fores'ry 
laws in all southern States that will conserve 
forests by protecting them against fire, w: 
ete. The policies of the Southern Pine Asso 
tion on this subject were commended and 
forestation advocated as a means .of insu1 
raw material for lumber manufacturing for y: 
to come. 

All officers of the association were re-ele: 
Thursday morning as follows: 

President—P. F. Conway, of the Danville I. 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Danville, Va. 

First vice president—E. M. Oettinger, of 

Oettinger Lumber Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Second vice president—K. E. Mack, of 
Thomasville Variety Works, Thomasville, Ga. 
roeeniany and treasurer—C. B. Harman, Atla 

Directors (reélected for another year)—S. /. 

Patillo, Patillo Lumber Co., Atlanta ; i. Fel "3 
La Grange Lumber & Supply Co., La Grange, ( 
W. E. Wimberly, Marshall Manufacturing (0. 
Rome, Ga.;. L. C. Fischer, A. H. Fischer 
Charleston, S. C.; A. S. Parker, Snow Lum!cr 
Co., High Point, N. C.; R. P. Paddison, Dade 
Lumber Co., West Palm Beach, Fla.; M. S, Eno: lis, 
Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Jackson, 
Miss.; C. C. Bell, C. C. Bell Manufacturing (o.. 
Monroe, La.; Theodore Abeles, Charles T, Abeles 
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& Co.. Little Rock, Ark.; Albert Steves, jr., Steves 
Sash < Door Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

Dire ‘tors (newly elected)—-W. P. McBroom, of 
Chati.nooga, Tenn., succeeding L. Ray, Memphis ; 
H. S. Winston, Richmond, Va., succeeding F. B. 
Gilbert, Farmville, Va.; W. W. Barbour, Brewton, 
s, ¢.. succeeding P. J. Cramton, Montgomery, Ala. 


Second Vice President K. E. Mack presided at 
the ..ceting Thursday. It was decided at the 
Thursday meeting that the series of lectures 
by Secretary Harman on the catalog will be 
jssuc.| in pamphlet form and distributed among 
the embers of the organization. 

Nv-y Orleans was chosen for the next quarterly 
meeting Which will be held some time during 
February, 1922. 

At 1 o’clock Thursday afternoon the dele- 
gates were guests of the Patillo Lumber Co., of 
Atlauta, at the Georgia products dinner at the 
Atlanta Auditorium, after which the convention 
adjourned. 

While the matter of freight rates was not 
widely discussed during the sessions of the con- 
vention, some of the delegates present testified 
before the Georgia Railroad Commission which 
met at the State capitol here Tuesday and 


Wednesday, Nov. 15 and 16, on a hearing of a 
petition by the carriers who are seeking an up- 
ward revision averaging 100 percent in rates 
on logs and lumber products, and the matter of 
freight rates is considered a subject of vital 
import to the industry. The Georgia case, how- 
ever, concerns only shipments inside the State 
and the association will not take definite action 
in this matter unless a general effort should 
be made to increase rates all over the South, as 
is now considered likely. In fact, it is reported 
on good authority that the roads will carry vir- 
tually the same case now being heard in Georgia 
into all southeastern States at least upon com- 
pletion of the Georgia hearing. 

The increases sought by the roads amount to 
about $4 a thousand feet and if granted will 
make freight charges in most eases in excess 
of the value of the lumber, according to millmen 
testifying before the commission. They state 
further that such an increase will serve virtu- 
ally to destroy the lumber industry in Georgia, 
and would have the same effect in other States 
of the Southeast if the case should be carried 
before other State commissions and increases in 
rates granted as sought by the carriers. 





Alexandria District Exchange Meets 


LiKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 21.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Alexandria District Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange was held at the Majestic 
Hotel here, on Nov. 19. The meeting was called 
to order by B. R. Moses, Anacoco Lumber Co., 
being assisted by Committeeman Charles B. Mon- 
day, of Lock-Moore & Co. (Ltd.) 

The subject of ‘‘Conditions Among Other 
Manufacturers’’ was responded to by W. L. 
Miller, of Hillyer-Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.). Mr. 
Miller stated that he had just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip in the North and had visited all 
of the most important southern pine and hard- 
wood centers. His observations were that about 
90 percent of the furniture and box manufactur- 
ing concerns in the North are running full time 
and are using volumes of stock; that the south- 
ern pine demand in industrial lines is especially 
good and the low grades are now in greater de- 
mand than in the past. He is very optimistic 
about the future and is of the opinion that the 
next three or four months will be the best the 
sawmills have enjoyed for some time. 

‘*Conditions and Prospects with Retailers’’ 
Was responded to by W. E. Black, W. H. Norris 
Lumber Co., Mr. Black informed the assemblage 
that Dallas and territory had consumed more 
lumber than for some time. Mr. Black believes 
that none need worry about the future. 

‘* Oil Field Conditions and Demand’’ was also 
responded to by Mr. Black. His observations are 
that there is wonderful business in sight along 
these lines as the recent advance in crude oil is 
no. developing more business and prospects are 
very bright. 

‘Railroad Timbers and Car Material’’ was 
responded to by Charles B. Monday, of Lock, 
Moore & Co. (Ltd.). Speaking of conditions for 
his company, he stated that it is loaded up on 
commercial business and is not in a position to 
cat y to railroad requirements at this time. He 
declared that the railroads are making consid- 
era!le inquiry for ear siding, which is in most 
ursent demand; as well as for ear lining in 
Specitied lengths. There are some substantial 
Or'ers being placed by the railroads for struec- 
tur: timbers and this demand should materially 
in- ease after the Jan. 1 inventory. 

_\. D. Hoover, of Powell Lumber Co., has no- 
ticcd an inerease in demand for all classes of 
rai':oad material, especially for timbers. Mr. 
H«-er believes that Mexico will soon consume 
voines of lumber as soon as its financial situa- 
tion ‘s placed on a sounder basis. 

vorge Law, of Lock, Moore & Co. (Ltd.), also 

mace a short but very interesting talk about con- 
ditions in general. 

he Prospect of Reducing Freight Rates’’ 

was responded to by the assistant secretary. 

Att.» gathering up all information obtainable 

he dlared that there is no immediate contempla- 

tion of a reduction in rates; at least until the 

labor situation is entirely settled. So far there 

have heen some slight reductions in certain see- 


tions but they have not become general. 

Chairman B. R. Moses, Anacoco Lumber Co., 
appointed a committee on resolutions to prepare 
a memorial to be presented to Mrs. A. G. Barn- 
hart, whose husband was a member of this or- 
ganization and who died Nov. 10. The resolution 
follows: 

WHEREAS, Our friend A. G. Barnhart has been 
called from his earthly labors to his eternal rest; 
be it 

Resolved, By the Alexandria District Lumber- 
men’s Exchange that we have lost a friend of many 
years’ standing whose sterling character and lov- 
able disposition have endeared him to us, so that 
his demise has been a sad blow to each one. To his 
wife and children we express our heartfeit sym- 
pathy. 

J. H. Kurth, Vernon Parish Lumber Co., was 
selected to serve as committeeman for a period 
of three months. 

‘Alexandria, La., was chosen as the place for 
the December meeting. 


FILM SHOWS HOW TO FIGHT PINE BEETLES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Saving western 
pine forests from its insect enemy, the western 
pine beetle, is shown in a new 1-reel motion pic- 
ture produced by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The new film, entitled ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Western Pine Beetles,’’ is a graphie story 
of the work of the bureau of entomology of the 
department in controlling this pest, which an- 
nually causes great destruction among valuable 
timber 

The fact that the insects concentrate in cer- 
tain trees affords practically the sole important 
means of combating it. The beetle works under 
the bark, girdling the tree with a maze of pass- 
ageways, which in time kills even the biggest 
timber. In one scene, for instance, is shown a 
forest giant 230 feet high and 84 inches in 
diameter, killed by a mass attack of the pests. 

The department maintains control camps in 
various sections where the pest is particularly 
bad. It is the work of the men of the camp 
to keep a sharp lookout for trees infested with 
the beetle. Tiny holes in the bark usually be- 
tray the presence of the marauder. There are 
two methods of destroying the pest—one for dry 
weather and one for other seasons. In either 
ease the tree is felled. In the dry season, the 
limbs and bark are stripped off and all, includ- 
ing the log itself, exposed to the sun for several 
days. The bark, it seems, absorbs heat to 130 de- 
grees, which is enough to kill the beetle in the 
larval stage. At other seasons the stripped bark 
and limbs are piled along the trunk and burned. 
This kills the insect without damaging the log. 

The picture will be circulated thru the dis- 
tribution system of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the codperating State institutions. 
Prints may be bought by organizations and in- 
stitutions at a cost of approximately $37 each. 
Purchasers must obtain authorization from the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Now is the time to place 
orders for spring ship- 
ments. Protect yourself 
from advance in prices. 
We protect you in event 
of decline. 
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W. W. Babcock, Bath, N. Y. 
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It’s Good 





13-16 x 2%” fe. (1x3) 
V. G. No. 2 Clear and Better 
Western Hemlock Flooring 
EXTRA ordinary low priced. 
Owen M. Bruner Company 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
406 Wood Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Distributing Yard: Camden, New Jersey 
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Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 








R. L. Withnell & Co. | 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 
In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed.) and A. B.C. Sth Ed. 














SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telecode Liebers 





WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 








Leading Lumber 


EXXPoRTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


_Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, S. A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 
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CLUB TO DISCUSS FREIGHT RATES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 21.—The next month- 
ly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at the New Vendome Hotel on the 
evening of Friday, Dec. 16, and J. C. Greer, the 
president, is looking for a large attendance, as 
there are many important business matters that 
will come up for discussion. John C. Keller, 
traffic manager of the club, will make an address 
on freight rates. 





TO EXHIBIT TO FELLOW CITIZENS 


Tacoma, WasuH., Nov. 19.—The importance 
of the lumber industry to Tacoma will be shown 
at the coming exposition of the city’s industrial 
output, a special exhibit being planned by the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma. Decision to 
make this exhibit was reached at the regular 
meeting of the club held Nov. 16. The details 
will be in charge of a committee of three to be 
appointed shortly by President Paul H. Johns. 
It is planned to have the lumbermen’s exhibit 
show the immense preponderance of lumber in 
Tacoma’s industridl life and the importance of 
the industry in the development of the city. 

The usual discussion of market conditions was 
held by the club members. A heavy demand for 
clear car siding was reported by many of those 
present and the continued strength of the market 
was laid to this demand. 

The labor situation also came up for discus- 
sion. The consensus was that any real improve- 
ment in the lumber business should be shared 
by the millworkers who took lower wages when 
the situation was at its worst. While no definite 
action was taken by the club as an organization, 
it was plain that the sentiment among all the 
manufacturers was for an advance in wages as 
soon as conditions warranted one. 





‘‘CHIPS’’ GATHERED IN EUROPE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 21.—The above is 
the title of a splendid talk given at the weekly 
lumbermen’s luncheon under the auspices of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, by Joseph H. Stein- 
metz, a prominent engineer and aviation expert 
of this city, who is past president of the Engi- 
neers’ Club and president of the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania. He dubbed the lumbermen 
‘*Little Brothers of the Tree,’’ and read Joyce 
Kilmer’s poem as a masterpiece. 

He passed around a pair of wooden sandals 
purchased in Germany, and asked the lumber- 
men to make a bid on furnishing them. Some 
bid as low as 10 cents a pair, and he said that 
at the present rate of exchange, the price there 
would be less than 2 cents, American money. 
With the average wear, the cost of shoes for the 
children of Germany who are wearing these 
shoes is about 1 cent a child a month. He said 
that the better labor there is now getting about 
the equivalent of $1 a day, American, and that 
Europe must and will beat out America in the 
markets of the world. We will probably keep 
prices and wages up by tariff, but in doing so, 
we will isolate ourselves commercially for years 
to come. He considers distribution the greatest 
problem of the age and says that it must be 
developed. In some parts of Europe there is a 
surplus of goods for which others are starving 
within a few hundred miles. 

He said that the air will undoubtedly play a 
great part in the future of commerce, and told 
of making parts for Prof. Langley’s machine, 
which they later took out of the Potomac and 
flew successfully with a perfected engine. He 
says they are making preparation for the re- 
ception of one hundred thousand persons who 
will fly across the ocean to the Exposition in 
1926. He spoke of the waste in spruce during 
the war by what he called overinspection, and 
urged lumbermen to get down to a uniform and 
reasonable inspection basis. Overinspection adds 
to cost. 

This meeting was the best attended of these 


weekly meetings for some time, as Pr> ident 
Lesher’s cordial invitation to all lumber: ~» to 
drop in is having its effect. Among the ~ iests 
today were W. D. Corddry, of Snow Hil: \Ma., 
and W. R. Disharoon, of the C. R. Dis! .;oon 
Co., Salisbury, Md. There will be no m. ting 
this week, on account of Thanksgiving, bu . *ter 
that meetings will be held regularly. 





APPOINTS LOUISVILLE COMMITT is 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 21.—At the meet: = of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club on Nov. 15, © fair 
attendance was on hand, and the usual in! est- 
ing discussions concerning market con: ons 
were heard. Collections were reported as -low, 
while reports showed a very fair moveme: 

President Joyes, elected at a meeting on Nov, 
8, named his committees to serve during the year 
as follows: 

Finance—Edward Devol, George Wilcox and 
W. H. Day. 


Entertainment—A. B. Norman, jr., Edwar! De- 
vol and J. S. Thompson. 


Transportation—J. S. Thompson, A. E. Norman, 
sr., and E. L. Davis. 


Logs—H. J. Gates, W. A. MacLean and ! ‘larry 
Kline. 


Lumber—W. H. Day, E. L. Davis and George 
Wilcox. 


GOLFERS PLAY FINAL GAME 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Nov. 21.—The final 
tournament and dinner of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club was held last Wednesday on 
the course of the Torresdale Golf Club, of which 
Thomas FE. Coale, of the Thomas FE. Coale Lum- 
ber Co., is the first and only president since the 
club started. As usual, Mr. Coale was the most 
congenial of hosts and, with a fine day and the 
course in excellent shape, all the lumbermen had 
a fine time. Mr. Coale also invited all the 
players over to his home, which is nearby, after 
the dinner in the evening. The Torresdale is a 
wonderful course, with many features not on 
other courses, but still scores were better than 
average. First prize was won by William Henry 
Smedley, of Smedley Bros. Lumber Co.; second, 
by I. F. Balsley, of the United States Spruce 
Lumber Co., and third, by F. A. Stamler, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. The meets held in 
November are not officially on the year’s pro- 
gram, but are a final get-together of the lum- 
bermen before parting for the winter. The next 
tournament will be held in April of next year, 
probably at the Riverton Country Club. 








VICEGERENT ADDS CATERWAULE: 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 19.—Thru appointment 
by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, Tacoma, Donald H. Clark, of Seattle, as 
been chosen as Vicegerent Snark for wesiern 
Washington, to fill the place of Charles B. Flovd, 
resigned, and will take charge of the big ©n- 
catenation to be held in Seattle Dee..7, inne- 
diately following the Red Cedar Shingle ( »- 
gress, With the object of a complete and t!\ :0 
revival of interest in the time honored organ *- 
tion, Mr. Clark has announced the appoint »t 
of the Seattle nine as follows: 


Snark—M. D. Haire. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. P. Lockwood. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Robt. E. Seeley. 
Scrivenoter—R. S. Whiting. 
Arcanoper—Ed J. McMaster. 
Jabberwock—Lou R. Fifer. 
Gurdon—Art Bevan. 

Bojum—L. Fritch. 
Custocation—Cecil V. Gray. 


In addition to the regular nine, the \ 
gerent Snark has appointed Jesse I. Cutler °s 
Caterwauler. Maj. Griggs will attend. 





Data presented to the Interstate Comme 


Commission indicate that about one-third of °'e 
lumber produced on the west Coast is ship; 
on flat or open cars. 
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A Club Battle on Branding 


Jac son, Miss., Nov. 21.—The meeting of 
the l. ».bermen’s Club last Thursday at lunch- 


eon \ termed by many the most interesting 
it eve: held. The attendance was the largest 


ever | d at a regular meeting, there being about 
forty embers and visitors present. President 
¢, k. Klumb presided, and just prior to ad- 
jour ent a picture was made of the assembly. 
Amony the visitors were: J. C. Wilson, Allen 
Manv‘neturing Co., Shreveport, La.; 8. J. Alls- 
brook, Allsbrook Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.; 
A. B. Banning, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. 
Louis. and George E, Shaw, president Jackson 
Exch nge Club. The visitors were called on and 
responded with short talks. 

The feature of yesterday’s meeting was a 
debate on the following question: ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the branding of lumber by the manufac 
turer is a progressive step in lumber merchan- 
dising.’’ The affirmative was represented by 
A. D. Wieks and B. C. Godwin, the negative by 
T. K. Currie and J. G. Kennedy. 

‘Mr. Wicks spoke in part as follows: 

The branding of lumber means that manufac 
turers have a certain standard they are trying to 
maintain, staking their reputations thereon, not 
that they furnish better lumber than the grading 
rules specify, as grading rules say nothing about 
how lumber should be manufactured. Branding 
helps the workmanship in the finished product, 
causing the producer to boast of his excellent ma- 
chine work and processes of manufacture in his 
various departments. All manufacturers who brand 
lumber are in position to supply every need of the 
retailer and would protect above others any re- 


My retail opponent uses as his advertising slogan : 
“Good Lumber.” If he fails to supply this brand, 
a sure remedy will be to purchase his lumber from 
a manufacturer who is not ashamed to stamp his 
brand on it. I wish to cite following experience 
of one of our largest pine manufacturers: ‘We 
shipped three cars of heavy prime to New Orleans 
for export. Shortly afterward, on a pleasure trip 
in Europe, one of our customers informed me he 
had just received four cars of prime from us, part 
of which was of poor quality. I knew we had 
shipped three cars, of good quality. On account 
of the private mark at the end of each piece, the 
poor quality lumber (consisting of the fourth car, 
which had been added) was recognized as coming 
from other source. We were protected thru this 
means alone against a very heavy claim, which 
the unscrupulous broker finally had to pay. 


Mr. Kennedy spoke in part as follows: 


The wholesaler who handles 80 percent of the 
lumber manufactured wishes to _ protect his 
source of supply. Branding lumber would cause 
retailers to buy from the manufacturer direct, in- 
creasing the price. Brands are put on in a care- 
less manner, making an unsightly appearance. 
Altho cement is branded, it does not have grades, 
and branding it does not restrict sales, which is the 
case in lumber. 

Mr. Wicks replied that the mills would gladly 
guarantee to supply the needs of any particular 
yard, as this would eliminate traveling salesmen 
and other overhead expense, enabling the man- 
utacturer to spend more money advertising his 
brand and also produce and sell the lumber at 
less expense. 

Mr. Currie in his rejoinder summed up his 
points and answered Messrs. Wicks and God- 
win. On points it was felt that the affirmative 











Members and Visitors in Attendance at Jackson (Miss.) Lumbermen’s Club Debate 


tailer specializing in their brand. Branding lum- 
ber, like branding anything else, means that some- 
one stands behind it and is ready to make good its 
reputation on every occasion. Branding gives the 
manufacturer an opportunity to do extensive ad- 
vertising, as no producer would advertise simply 
lumber. You could not sell a hog or other animal 
Without specifying the kind or breed. Lumber is 
the world’s second largest industry and the only 
thine not branded by all manufacturers. 


My. Currie spoke in part as follows: 


Ou one side of this question is always found 
the manufacturer; on the other, the retailer. It 
has oeen my experience as a retailer that the mill 
we depended on most has been absolutely unable 
to i. ke eare of our requirements. Some mills turn 
out . better article of one particular grade, and it 


is our advantage to shop about to obtain the 
graics that are better from the mills that produce 
the which practice, if all were branded, would 
eal us to handle probably as many brands as 
graves Handling trademarked lumber’ would 
cat retailers to double their investment in lum- 
ber or stock. We are no more in favor of brand- 
ing ‘umber than of branding other articles we 
laicle—cement for instance. A manufacturer of 
sey pipe told me he found it impracticable to 
bra his product. When mills that had branded 
lun. r ceased operations matters would be com- 
pl ed. Branding lumber would cause the con- 
su to purchase lumber direct from the pro- 


du 
Godwin spoke in part as follows: 
n proud of this day, because it is making 


his! vy for the Lumbermen’s Club. Advertising 
an anding of lumber go hand-in-hand. A manu- 
fa er can not advertise without a brand. It 
doe not change the natural characteristics of the 
lun: -r, but is a step toward standardization, caus- 
ing |e producer to have pride in his article. To 
pr at the branding of products would destroy 


1 ‘entive to raise the standard of the goods. 
Wi goods are branded you will find quality in 
Ade Before the Volstead Act whiskey was 
eraiiiod, going into the home to wreck and de- 
why should branded lumber be barred when 
into the home for the opposite purpose? 


had won, but on a vote the negative was able 
to muster the most support. Vice President 
O’Brien thanked the speakers for the interesting 
points brought out and for the entertainment 
given the club and awarded Mr. Currie a huge 
leather medal and Mr. Wicks an ancient brand- 
ing hammer as prizes. 

The meeting developed renewed enthusiasm 
for the club and its activities. No meeting will 
be held next week, as the regular meeting day 
falls on Thanksgiving. 





HOO-HOO SUBSCRIBE FOR PARK 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Nov. 19.—What are be- 
lieved to be the first steps toward the acquirement 
of a National Hoo-Hoo Memorial Redwood Park 
were taken at a dinner and concatenation in the 
rooms of the Jonathan Club here Nov. 18. Vice- 
gerent David Woodhead, of the Woodhead Lum- 
ber Co., presided and after dinner while review- 
ing the proceedings of the annual convention at 
Fresno in September spoke of the park—a tenta- 
tive site for which has been selected near the 
State highway along Eel River in Humboldt 
County. He suggested the immediate raising of 
a fund and met with prompt response. The meet- 
ing as a whole pledged $99.99, nine being the 
mystic numeral of the fraternity. Individual 
subscriptions for the same amount were called 
for and ten were given, there was a close con- 
test between Mr. Woodhead and G. M. Cornwall 
as to who should be No. 1. Cornwall won out. 
The aggregate amount raised was $1,100. 

During the evening the Marshall entertainers 
rendered several pleasing numbers. 

A. E. Sullivan, of the Bentley-Schoeneman 





Lumber Co., of Glendale, was elected treasurer. 
Among the out of town visitors were C. E. 
LeMaster, of Fresno, Supreme Arcanoper; B. A. 
Johnson, of Chicago, one of the founders of .the 
order; and George M. Cornwall of Portland, Ore. 
After a few words from each of the visitors 
the following were admitted to the gardens of 
Hoo-Hoo: 
J. M. Buehler, Buehler-Sisson Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles; D, E. Essley, Wendling Nathan Lumber 
Co., San Francisco; D. H. Steinmetz, E. J. Stanton 
& Son, Los Angeles; B. E. Bemiz, with H. A. 
3rowning, wholesaler, Los Angeles; A. G. Blossom, 
with Curtis Williams, wholesaler, Los Angeles; 
F. V. McDonald, wholesaler, Los Angeles. 














Know This Chap? 


He’s the liv- 
ing embodi- 
ment of our 
idea of service. 
Wedecidedthat 
the way to build 
up repeat orders 
was to give 
every buyer his 
money’s worth 
on every ship- 
ment of 













Short 
Leaf 


Hardwoods 


Cypress, Pine, 


and the plan wasso successful that we came 
to the conclusion that U. R. Moneysworth 
{your money’s worth} was our star sales- 
man. Write us for prices. 


Try our rotary cut veneers. 


Reynolds Bros. 
Geos Lumber Co. 


Georgia. 

















If it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 
J.H. 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 








- Chicago New England oot Louis " 
JamesN.Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the Werld. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 ses 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kenly od -ardwoods 
West Coast Products 


N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IIl., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Tr. Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
_ Hemlock and Hardwoods 


patellar” PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 
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UNION ARCADE BUILDING 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Jasper Lemieux 





Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


109 he, NEW ORLEANS 
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SERVICE Graphic Methods 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 

Old Town, Sanford, Munsey Bldg., 
aine Florida Washington, D. C, 


Ss Largest Cruising House in America 
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Farmers Getting Needed Financial Aid 


TO HELP FARMERS HOLD CORN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The War 
Finance Corporation on Friday announced the 
membership of its corn belt advisory committee, 
as follows: W.T. McCray, governor of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, chairman; EK. T. Meredith, pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming and former secre- 
tary of agriculture, Des Moines, Iowa, vice 
chairman; J. R. Howard, president, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Ill.; Edward 
Chambers, vice president Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; Alexander 
Legge, general manager International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Charles Brand, Urbana, Ohio; 
Lloyd S. Tenny, assistant to the chief, bureau of 
markets and crop estimates, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
C. H. MeNider, president First National Bank, 
Mason City, Iowa. 

The majority of the members of the com- 
mittee have been conferring with the War 
Finance Corporation directors in Washington 
for a few days. The committee now will estab- 
lish headquarters in Chicago, from which place 
its work will be directed. 

The committee will endeavor to obtain the co- 
operation of the banking organizations and 
financial institutions generally thruout the corn 
belt in providing adequate financing for the 
orderly marketing of corn and the feeding of 
live stock. 

Bankers generally will be urged to consider 
the problem of the farmers of the corn belt in 
their respective districts and to codperate, thru 
the agricultural loan agencies of the War 
Finance Corporation, in providing funds to meet 
the present situation. 

In the event that the local institutions find 
themselves unable to take care of the situation 
the committee will find ways and mean to create 
additional facilities for financing the farmers. 

It is expected that the committee will cause 
meetings of farm organizations and bankers to 
be called in the different States to investigate 
and help solve local problems. It is felt that 
a great deal of benefit will be derived from the 
comprehensive consideration of the problems 
that the committee will be able to secure, and 
that participation by bankers generally may 
assist in restoring confidence and the more ef- 
fective functioning of banking institutions 
where proper security can be obtained. 

It was agreed by the committee and the 
directors of the War Finance Corporation that 
existing conditions warrant the granting of 
liberal credits to assist farmers in storiug corn 
for orderly marketing and in purchasing feeder 
live stock thru loan companies and banks. The 
corporation already has been engaged in making 
advances on a considerable scale in the live 
stock sections and in the corn belt. Under pre- 
vailing price levels a better price ean be ob- 
tained for corn, by feeding it to live stock than 
by selling in the market. 





MANY LOANS FOR FARM PURPOSES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Representa- 
tive Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, chairman 
of the joint commission of agricultural inquiry, 
last night issued this statement concerning agri- 
cultural loans advanced and approved by the 
War Finance Corporation since Congress 
amended the law broadening the scope of the 
corporation’s activities: 


The total loans actually made on which the 
money has.been paid over, amounted to $30,572,- 
327; of which $15,825,415 was on cotton, $1,976,- 
368 on grain, $3,165,383 on live stock and $8,834,- 
159 for other agricultural purposes. 

The total loans approved, which means loans 
on which the money has not been actually paid, 
but is subject to the order of the borrower, 
amounted to $95,214,500; of which $44,050,000 
was on cotton, $26,500,000 on grain, $5,920,016 on 
live stock and $18,714,844 for other agricultural 
purposes. 

Loans amounting to $3,363,567 have been made 
to codperative associations without bank endorse- 
ment, and $2,275,575 to live stock companies with- 
out bank endorsement. The major portion of these 
loans has been made within the last three weeks. 

It should be remembered that the corporation 


was not organized for the purpose of maki) » loans 
contemplated in the amendment at the tiie the 
amendment became a law, and that the ©: .njzq. 
tion for this purpose had to be built up which 


delayed operations on a substantial scale {\» sey. 
eral weeks. It should also be remember; that 
the potential influence ef these loans in r oring 


confidence and inducing a more liberal attit de op 
the part of banks and bankers over the untry 
toward making loans for purposes of ma: keting 


and production of agricultural products very 
much greater than is indicated by the ictua} 
amount of the loans made or approved. 

The corporation has assisted in the organ’ ‘ation 


of new loan companies to make agricultura’ loans 
having a capital in excess of $3,000,000. This 
means added potential lending power in ti live 
stock and grain raising states of between iwelve 
and fifteen million dollars. The activities of the 


corporation are now well under way ani the 
amount of loans made and approved may i ex- 
pected to rapidly increase in the next few tionths 


if the present need should continue. 





LUMBERMAN URGES CORN STORAGE 


LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 21.—The State Journal 
in its Nov. 17 issue published the following 
letter from John Murty, lumberman and grain 
dealer of Alvo, Neb., urging capitalists to finance 
the storage of corn: 

The farm bureaus at Kearney and other points 
in Nebraska are advising farmers to burn corn in- 
stead of coal. Corn in central and western Ne- 
braska this year should be either fed or cribbed. 
High freight rates make corn worth from 10 to 15 
cents a bushel less in central and western Ne- 
braska than the Missouri River price, in years 
when we have big crops of corn. But when dry 
years come and excessive heat and hot winds cut 





May Finance Crop Storage 


The purpose of the corn belt advisory 
committee of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, personnel of which is announced en 
this page, is understood to be to devise a 
means of financing farmers to enable them 
to store their corn and market it in orderly 
fashion as consuming demands require. 

Reports indicate that the committee has 
made some progress and it is expected that 
at a meeting to be held early next week 
definite plans will be formulated and 
further action taken to extend to corn belt 
farmers such financial assistance as will 
obviate the necessity of sacrificing their 
grain either to meet obligations already in- 
curred or others necessary to the proper 
carrying on of agricultural operations. 











down the crop in the West and Southwest and 
corn has to be shipped in for feed, high freight 
rates automatically make the corn higher in cen- 
tral and western Nebraska than in eastern Ne- 
braska or Iowa. Corn sold in Nebraska in |S72 
for 10 cents a bushel, in 1879 for 12 cents, in 1889 
for 15 cents, and in 1896 for 10 cents. Hac! of 
those years was followed by dry seasons and high 
priced corn. Now that the War Finance Cor) ora- 
tion offers to loan money on corn in crib thru our 
banks there ought to be enough people in the towns 
in central and western Nebraska with sufli ient 
gambling spirit to take hold and build cribs «nd 
buy all the surplus corn that is offered by our 
farmers at at least 25 cents a bushel for corn .1ny- 
where in central or western Nebraska. Ther ire 
several reasons why it will pay to crib corn ‘his 
year: 

1, Corn is dry and of fine quality (small sh-'k- 
age.) 

2. Europe is buying large quantities of rm 
since the price got low and will take part ©! our 
surplus. 

3. Corn fed to hogs nets 50 cents a bushi. at 
present price of hogs. 

4. Our farmers in central and western Neb: <a 
can raise two creps of hogs in the next ei en 
months and get at least 40 cents a bushel 0 ol 
their corn. 

5. We have now had three large corn cro}: i? 
succession. Three good crops in succession in |) ast 
years had been our limit. Corn is not a world ide 
crop like wheat and the price responds quick!) to 


weather conditions. Freight rates will be lower. 
They are now prohibitive on corn in the \\ ‘st. 
Lumber is cheap and cribs can now be built for ¢ 


cents a bushel. In 1896 the Armour Grain (0. 


and other corporations paid more than the ship> 
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emai 
ping price for corn to get it hauled on the ear so 
they could crib it. 

Ther is no way of raising the price of corn 
except ‘0 feed it. One farmer raises more corn 
than |: feeds. Another raises more hogs than 
corn. he price of corn is made by our farmers 
and feclers. Europe buys corn only when it is 
low. |: Will not use high priced corn. With the 
presel wide margin between corn and hogs our 
big surplus of corn will all be used up in a year 
or tw Corn was never burned in Nebraska but 
that »«ople who burned it regretted it afterwards. 
Our people should get along with just as little coal 
as possible but should not burn corn. 

Commenting upon Mr. Murty’s suggestion, 
the Journal says: ‘‘There are plenty of gentle- 
men of a speculative turn of mind in the cities 
and towns. Here is an interesting little game 
for them to play. Whether they make a profit 
or not they will be performing a public service. ’’ 





BANKERS’ ERRORS DELAY ADVANCES 

NorroLK, NrEsB., Noy. 21.—Members of the 
Madison County Bankers’ Association to the 
number of about two hundred met here last week 
with the intention of lambasting officers of the 
agricultural loan ageney of the War Finance 
Corporation for delay in making advances for 
agricultural purposes. However, when they were 
informed by the loan officers of the district 


F d Against 

ATTACK LEGALITY OF PENALTY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Davies & Jones, 
counsel for the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, have filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a brief in Investigation & 
Suspension Docket No. 1,421, involving supple- 
ments recently filed by the Clover Leaf road 
canceling its coneurrence in the $10 penalty 
charge on lumber, in which they state their con- 
clusion as follows: 

Therefore, because provisions for penalties are 
invalid and unenforceable both at law and equity; 
because the commission has no lawful authority to 
exercise the legislative function of prescribing 
penalties; beeause the commission under the law 
has no authority to inflict penalties, such power 
being vested expressly by law in the United States 
district courts; because the infliction of this pen- 
alty as at present administered deprives the ship- 
pers of their property without due process of law, 
being confiscatory and arbitrary in nature and 
affording no hearing before a proper tribunal; be- 
cause the commission has no power to suspend 
these tariffs, as they provide no new rate, fare, 
classification, charge or regulation; because the 
protestants have utterly failed to sustain the bur- 
den of proving the action of the carriers is’ un- 


lawful; beeause the continuance of such penalty 
by the carriers is unreasonable and would not 
only be a breach of faith on the part of the car- 
riers, the reason for its imposition having van- 
ished, but would also subject shippers to an un- 
lawful discrimination and prejudice, it is respect- 


fully submitted that the commission should forth- 
with dismiss this proceeding and authorize the 
carric by special permission to place the sus- 
pend schedules into immediate effect. 


ARGUE PROPOSED CANCELATION 

[Ss ial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasnineton, D. C., Nov. 22.—In their joint 
brie! filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission in investigation and suspension docket 
No. ‘21, Brown & Boyle, counsel for the Na- 
tion: Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
A. (. T. Moore, traffic manager of the Southern 
Pin \ssoeiation, contend that no case has come 
befor the commission recently which involves 
amcro important transportation question. 

Counsel for the American Wholesale Lumber 
Asso: intion, after a lengthy review of the $10 
peni''y charge and the action of certain roads 
man effort to eliminate it, in their brief de- 
¢larei that the commission should permit the 
Susp ded schedules to go into effect. The Na- 
tions! retailers and Mr. Moore insist that the 
carriors have the unquestioned right to make 
such charges as will free their terminals of car 
congesiion, and that the penalty charge was 
put in'o effeet solely for this purpose. 

‘This prineiple has been sustained in numer- 
Cus cecisions of the commission,’’ states the 
Jot brief of the National retailers and South- 


that applications for more than $900,000 had 
been turned back to the bankers because of their 
own errors, the latter decided to start a school to 
instruct their members in the making out of 
applications. 

The officers of the loan agency made it clear 
that it is up to the bankers themselves to get 
from the War Finance Corporation money 
needed by their communities to finance farming 
operations. The bankers chose a committee to 
attend a school of instruction and these members 
will then pass on the information to bankers thru- 
out the State so that they may avoid errors and 
delays in their applications for advances. The 
school will be held in Omaha and will be at- 
tended by representatives of county bankers’ 
associations of the State. 


COMPANY WILL STORE CORN 

Sroux City, Iowa, Nov. 21—The Loonan 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in this city, has 
declared that it considers the present price of 
corn so low as not to return the grower the cost 
of production. Therefore, the company has de- 
cided to buy corn at 3 cents above the market in 
the towns where it has yards, build cribs, store 
the corn and ‘‘forget it’’ until the price has 
risen to a reasonable level. 





ern Pine Association, and continues: 

If the principle for which we contend is sound, 
it can make no difference in its application whether 
cars are plentiful or there is a shortage of cars. 
The sum and substance of the attempted justifica- 
tion for eliminating the penalty charge is that 
such removal may induce a movement of lumber 
over the rails of the respondents. Practically 
all of the carriers of the country recognize the 
necessity of the maintenance of the penalty charge 
as a permanent rule. Brokers and wholesalers of 
lumber who buy lumber at the mills and send it 
on a roving commission over the rails of the car- 
riers to find buyers claim the right to hold the 
ears in transit until buyers are found. Over and 
over again the commission has held that recon- 
signment confers on shippers no right to hold cars 
indefinitely for purposes of sale or storage. The 
matter of conducting a business from and in cars 
exists with respect to lumber to a much larger 
extent than it does with respect to any other com- 
modity that moves in interstate commerce. 

We submit that the showing made by respondents 
is far from convincing in view of the admitted 
object of the proposed cancelations. It is our 
contention that the respondents in a case of this 
kind were called upon to make a more extended 
showing than the mere opinion of the men who 
issued the cancelation instruction to the issuing 
agents that the proposals were proper. It is mani- 
fest that to many of the circumstances and condi 
tions they gave no consideration whatever. 

If carriers of the country are to be given sanc- 
tion to publish any charges, or cancel any charges, 
which they believe will secure them traffic, a long 
step backward in railroad regulation will be taken 
and we are well on our way back to the days of 
unbridled competition which has always been dis 
astrous and destructive to efficient transportation. 

This record shows that few cars of lumber are 
now held beyond forty-eight hours. If so, no pen- 
alty has to be paid. Where shippers habitually 
hold cars for long periods of time while they are 
hunting buyers they should pay a penalty. In 
times like these the penalty merely stands as a 
warning and in times of car shortage, as is shown 
in this record, it is an effective means of preventing 
undue detention, 

If the penalty is now permitted to be canceled 
it will not be voluntarily restored. It could only 
be restored after hearing. which has been had in 
this case and in docket No, 11818. We therefore 
urge upon the commission, in the interest of car 
efficiency and in the interest of sound and just 
transportation principles, that the proposed can- 
celations be permanently enjoined. 

wren 


RESISTS COLLECTION OF $10 PENALTY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21—A brief filed 
by the Chestnutt Lumber Co. in Docket No. 
1,291 involves the legality of charges sought to 
be collected by the carriers on carload shipments 
of lumber consigned to complainant at Nashville, 
Tenn. Delivery was accepted. In some in- 
stances cars were later shipped out on local 
rates. There was no idea of reconsigning them 
when originally shipped, but they were intended 
to be unloaded at Nashville, where complainant 
maintains large stocks of lumber. The carriers 
are demanding payment of reconsigning charges 
on cars delivered elsewhere within the Nash- 
ville switching district and outside and also 
payment of the $10 penalty charge on cars held 
more than forty-eight hours. 





- VENEERS 


AND 


a) a 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. ° 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 








f— > 
Our Specialty:— 


Red Cedar 
Shingles 


SIDING 


CAN ALSO MIX FIR LUMBER 


C. B. Baxter €& Co. 


Bf hove Kansas City, Mo. J) 





Building, 








Established 1910 


Schnackel, Rausch & Co. | 


Auditors and Constructive Accountants 


458 Hanna Bldg., 511 Metropolitan Bidg., 
Cleveland, Chio AKRON, OHIO 

















FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
Is. 





BIRCH BEECH-MAPLE 


You'll find our lumber uniform in 
quality, well milled and accurately 
graded. Get our quotations. 


Monteola Hardwood Mills 


Glenfield, N. Y. 






Manufacturers 








YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, fisisinr | 











New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Mill 
BIRCH, 874, 10/4, 16/4 


MAPLE, 54 and 8/4 


Mill at Sales Office: 
No. Stratford, N. H. 79 Wall St., New York 
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“oak LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. 
KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 











> 














Water tner On 


that we are al- 
ways prepared 
"to supply you 
with high grade 


(s Northern 
“ Hardwoods and Hemlock 


We cut our own stock and have 
modern plants which insure you 
uniform quality. 


Tell us your needs. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





Manufacturers 





me 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


er of 


Hemlock * . Hardwood 
Lumber, Leth and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Soecialine in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
ASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sar Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 











Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











17 17 
aan io 


er 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 

25 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 
Write for Quotations. 


von PLATEN -FOX Co. 








PROVIDENCE WOULD WELCOME FIR TERMINAL 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 19.—Thru City En- 
gineer M. H. Bronsdon, the City of Providence, 
R. I., has officially communicated with the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association to the effect 
that when Atlantic coast terminals are estab- 
lished for the marketing of west Coast forest 
products, Providence wishes to be considered in 
that connection. 

Mr. Bronsdon’s letter brings out the point 
that at a meeting of the committee on municipal 
terminal development for Providence he was in- 
structed to ask the association to investigate the 
Port of Providence as the logical location for 
the proposed fir lumber yard on the north At- 
lantic coast. The city engineer states that 
Providence is nearer to points of consumption 
than any other New England city; that ships, 
on entering Providence, would avoid the neces- 
sity of rounding Cape Cod; that the wharfage 
facilities are adequate; that the entire property 
is served by a 12-inch water main; that there 
are more than enough railroad tracks to take 
care of the traffic; that the harbor has thirty 
feet of water at low tide, and a tidal range of 
four feet seven inches; that there is a disposition 
on the part of the committee on municipal ter- 
minal development to provide whatever facili- 
ties may be needed, including cargo unloading 
cranes and other machinery. 

In answer to the letter, Robert B. Allen, sec- 
retary-manager of the association, states that 
the organization is much interested in the sug- 
gestions emanating from Providence, and that 
in the near future the letter will be placed be- 
fore the governing board of the association; 
further, that any committee visiting the Atlantic 
coast for the purpose of inspecting terminal sites 
will certainly not overlook Providence. 

The entry of Providence into the field follows 
that of Boston, which laid the foundation for 
future trade during the port convention in Seat- 
tle last September by stating that special ar- 
rangements would be made for handling west 
Coast forest products at a great terminal to be 
constructed in that city. 


A FORENSIC BATTLE ON TRANSIT CAR 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 19.—During a few in- 
tense moments Wednesday all thought of dis- 
arming the nations was forgotten while the 
shingle manufacturers and wholesalers, at lunch- 
eon assembled, listened to a thrilling debate on 
the ever vital topic, ‘‘Shall the Transit Car Be 
Abolished?’’ Don Clark, of the shingle branch, 
held a stop-watch on the contestants, and Andrew 
Jackson Wartes urged them to speed up their 
mightiest in the limited time allotted them, 
while an audience of more than fifty representa- 
tives of the industry alternately applauded the 
forensic efforts of the competing teams. Hank 
Olwell, of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., 
and Ted Connor, of Connor & Bailey (Inc.), ad- 
ministered telling swats at the transits, while 
Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., cited the advantages of stock rolling 
unsold. The judges were G. C. Morrill, of the 
Metropolitan National Bank; D. A. Pearce, of 
the Pearce-Hellums Co., a firm of certified pub- 
lie accountants; and E. D. Tennant, trade pub- 
lication representative. While the judges re- 
tired to an adjoining room to arrive at their 
decision, Cecil V. Gray, of the Gray Lumber & 
Shingle Co., delivered a talk in favor of the 
negative, but his points came too late to have 
any bearing on the decision. 

When the judges came back, they took the 
precaution of saying that the verdict was in no 
sense personal, but had been reached solely on 
the merits of the arguments. They declared that 
Hank and Ted had made the better showing, and 
so decided for the affirmative. 

‘¢That’s all right,’’ said a wholesaler who 
didn’t approve. ‘‘If you fellows over there 
on the affirmative had had more experience with 
shingle shipments, you’d change your minds 
about transits.’’ 

‘«Exeuse me,’’ good naturedly said Ted, aris- 
ing as if to go. ‘‘I’ve only been in the business 
twenty years.’’ 

‘Well, I think we ought to take a vote on 


this question, irrespective of the arguments,” 
said another. 

The chairman put the question to the house 
‘‘Shall the Transit Car Be Abolished? A¢’ 
firmative 17, negative 11, not voting 3: 

‘‘We’ll have another debate on this sibject 
two weeks from today,’’ announced Dor" 

At that time it is probable that the © ilirma. 
tive will be presented by Charley Hi. 
Krauss Bros., and H. L. Gary, of the N; 
land Manufacturing Co., Everett; and th » 
tive by Lloyd L. Hillman, of Carstens & res, 
and one other. 


WINS POST IN INDIA FOREST SER {CE 

SyracusE, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The rece it ap- 
pointment of C. V. Sweet to an importa: post 
in the British forestry service at Dehr: Dun, 
India, brings him into the limelight as th» most 
successful forester sent out by the New York 
State College of Forestry. 

While this college is the largest institu’ ion of 
its kind in the country, it has only been ostab- 
lished since 191! and 
its graduates have not 
had sufficient time to 
reach the high places in 
the profession, but many 
of them are coming to 
the front rapidiy, as 
evidenced by Mr. 











Cc. V. SWEE' 
Dehra Dun, India; 
In British Forestry Sery- 
ice 











Sweet’s record as well 

as the record of others 

whose names will be 

mentioned in subsequent 

individual reports on 

their professional work. 

Mr. Sweet transferred 

from the University of 

Wisconsin, entering the New York State College 

of Forestry as a sophomore in 1912, received his 

B. 8. degree in 1915 and his master of forestry 

degree in 1916. He immediately engaged with 

the Western Electric Co., with headquarters at 

Chicago. He was an assistant in forest produe- 

tion, section of dry kiln work, from 1917 to 
August, 1920. 

Mr. Sweet became an expert in dry kiln ex: 
perimentation and research and was employed 
by the forest research laboratory of the B ritish 
Government for service in India, August, 1920. 
His work in India, we are informed, is already 
attracting attention. There is no service in the 
world where a man is so liberally treated. It is 
the Mecca of the pick of the younger men. The 
qualifications for probationership are so severe 
that only the cleverest men go to Dehra D 


FOREST ROADS AND FOREST FIRES 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 19.—The local offi:e ot 
the Forest Service has announced thru Di rict 
Forester George H. Cecil that the enactme + of 
the Federal Highway bill appropriating $1. \'00, 
000 for forest roads and trails makes av: able 
at once $758,913 for national forest ros 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska and mat 
important step toward the development ‘ 
great resources of the national forests. T' 
makes immediately available for road con 
tion on the national forests the foll 
amounts: Oregon, $310,790; Alaska, $25: 
Washington, $189,870. "These amounts are \ 
States and territory’s share of $5,000,00v | 
is immediately available and they will 
proportionately in the balance of $10,0' 
which becomes available July 1, 1922. 

From reports received at the district for: 
office, a total of 100 forest fires in Orego 
Washington during 1921 were due to sm 
These reports are from only thirteen © 
twenty-two national forests but indicate, 
officers say, that a far greater percenta 
forest fires are caused by cigarette and 
stubs and matches than is generally suppo: 
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SNOW 
The first snow always seems the best, or always seems the worst, 
According as you look at things, when winter brings the first. 
To some it means the camp again, the skidroad and the haul, 
To some—well, some ¢an’t seem to see this winter stuff at all. 


To some it means a faster gait, it means a lot of pep, 

To take a little deeper breath, a little longer step; 

To some it means a sky of gray without a sun or star— 

It’s all the way you look at things that makes things what they are. 


And winter will be long to those who do not like it so, 

But winter will be short to those who love a little snow. 
And life will be a dreary thing to those who can not take 

A little trouble with the joy—some snow for summer’s sake. 


You can’t have rose and never rain, have harvest, never heat; 

You can’t have grass and never snow—the bitter brings the sweet. 
The life that never knew a care knows mighty little more— 

The very mountain-top was made by fires of long before. 


So take your snow and take your storm and take your sleet and rain— 
Remember they will bring to you the tree and grass again. 

So take your tears, your hour of woe, your sorrow, and the rest— 
They mold us into something fit to dwell among the blest. 





WHAT THEY REALLY SAID 
The shades of night were falling fast 
As thru an Alpine village passed 
A youth who bore ’mid snow and ice 
A banner with the strange device: 
‘‘Do your Christmas shopping early!’’ 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

‘‘What writest thou?’’—The vision raised its 
head, 

And with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘Do your Christmas shopping 
early! ’’ 


The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu:— 

‘*Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand.’’ 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :— 
‘*Do your Christmas shopping early! ’’ 


Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land 

enchanted, 

On this home by horror haunted, tell me truly, 
[ implore: 

there, is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me, tell 
me, I implore! 

Quoth the raven, ‘‘Do your Christmas shop- 
ping early.’’ 


sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 
vhistle, 

away they all flew like the down of a 
thistle ; 

| heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of 
sight, 

0 your Christmas shopping early!’’ 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


NKAKEE, ILL.—Bill Anderson (and let us 
here and now that no furniture polisher 
ut a polish on the top of an oak table that 
t hope to rival, much less equal, the one 
time and nature have put on the top of 
\nderson) was among those present at the 
y Club tonight; and then, just to show us 
<ankakee is a center of the lumber indus- 
ve hadn’t thought of it just in that light, 
we know that a lot of lumbermen go there, 
ther, are taken), up comes E. R. Rosen- 
, of the Kroehler Manufacturing Co., which 
‘ar built a sawmill on Sugar Island up in 
Michigan. 


ton, Inu.—In Illinois you are always 
g up with an Alexander man somewhere. 
dn’t know we knew a soul in Canton, and 
we didn’t, but we found we did know a 
rman; for about the first man we met at 
inton Country Club’s annual blowout to- 


night was C. L. Morgan, who runs the Alexander 
yard here. We rather like Canton, and especially 
like the Canton Country Club, which is worthy 
of any city. We met a number of other prom- 
inent citizens besides Morgan—for example 
Negley, who runs the light company, and 
‘‘Trigger’’ Tuell. Charlie Tuell explained that 
it was a name he got in college, but left us in 
the dark as to why, and we didn’t like to ask 
him. 


SOME OF US CAN QUALIFY 


Sir Francis Younghusband, whose name, we 
trust, has nothing to do with the fact that he 
is trying to get to the top of Mt. Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, altho some young hus- 
bands will do almost anything sometimes to 
get a little rest, even Everest— 

Sir Francis, as we started to say, announces 
that the expedition has found its way to within 
6,000 feet of the top, which was as high as 
it hoped to get this year, and will go back and 
try to finish the job next summer. 

What the expedition needs to do now, says 
Sir Francis, is ‘‘to find men who can stand 
the terrific blizzards and the frightful cold 
they will encounter.’’ Well, if a man’s experi- 
ence in a northern flat or a southern hotel is 
ever going to be of any service to him, this 
would seem to be the chance, 


RANDOM 


China failed to pay a $5,000,000 loan she 
owed in the United States. More busted 
China, 

The dress shirt is coming back into use in 
Russia, if a dress shirt may be said to be of 
any use. 


We refuse to be optimistic because the New 
York market reports that neckwear is moving 
rapidly. Neckwear is often checked. 

Someone has offered to loan Germany 1,000,- 
000,000 marks. Now if it were $1.25 in real 
American money it might be some help. 


Another co-op concern has blown up in Chi- 
eago. The co-op promoter soon realizes that 
a hyphen is all that stands between the co-op 
and the coop. 


There is a bankrupt candy factory for sale 
in Chicago, but we are quite sure it is not the 
one that sold any of the candy that we have 
bought lately. 

They have a machine now that will magnify 
the voice a thousand times, and we have always 
had people who could magnify that much what 
the voice said. 

The way that the friends of Sacco and 
Vanzetti threaten everybody with death if 
they are executed proves that they are in- 
nocent beyond a doubt. 


There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


B ir h 
that appeals to both the economical 
and artistically inclined builder. 
Being susceptible to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 
Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 


ent stains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade 


for 





If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try — ask any of the firms 
below for details. Write for a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’"— it’s free. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER €0., |. STEPHENSON CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
SAUTER COSREAS CO. BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
: a N . Mich. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. | FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Biackwell, Wis. 
Goodman, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 





WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 
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ALABAMA 














Long and Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Lumber and Timber 


NADAWAH SALES (0. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Representing Nadawah Lumber 
Company, and Allied Mills. 


Stock List Issued Weekly 


Our new location enables 
us to give prompt service. 




















IMBERS 


Dressed or Rough 


From Longleaf 
md Yellow Pine 


Material 6x8 to 18x18 up 
to 50 feet long. 


Henderson Land 
Mill at & Lumber Co. 


Fox, Ala. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 











——and when you need ANYTHING in 


Yellow Pine 


call upon us. We cansupply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 


22>, Betty & Sons Lumber Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

















Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 


4 and 3g CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 


STOVER LUMBER CoO. 


Crichton Lumber Co. Mobile, Ala. 

















Hempstead Planing 
MOBII_E, ALA. Mill Co. 

¥%" and 34" Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pactic GRAND PRIZE 
To eeneneneunnnnnnenenestllianemennenenemenenemeedl 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity a500Axes& Tools 





ASK LOWER RATES ON VENEER 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 21.—J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, Cecil A. New, his assistant, and 
J. V. Norman, attorney for the organization, 
are in Louisville today conducting a hearing 
before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on behalf of the National Veneer 
& Panel Manufacturers’ Association for lower 
rates on veneer and built-up woods. 

The association asks that plain veneer be put 
on the same basis as lumber, built-up woods 10 
per cent and figured veneers 15 per cent over 
the lumber rate. 





URGE PASSAGE OF RAILROAD BILL 


New York, Nov. 21.—The legislation com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, headed by C. V. MeCreight, 
chairman, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been working 
energetically with a view of securing early pas- 
sage of the railroad funding bill, commonly 
known as the Winslow-Townsend bill. 

The cooperation of the members assisted in 
putting the bill thru the House, but politics and 
talk of filibustering threaten to delay action in 
the Senate. Secretary W. W. Schupner states 
that members have been informed of the impor- 
tance of this legislation to the lumber industry; 
it will release funds enabling payments of past 
due lumber accounts and provide money for new 
and needed supplies and repairs. The opposi- 
tion apparently centers around the agricultural 
bloc, and the legislation committee is of the 
opinion that some senators, while reported in 
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favor, are not as enthusiastic in their su) port 
as they would be if they fully realized the «nti. 
ment ‘‘back home’’ demanding this legis’: tion, 

The legislation committee of the Na’ ‘onal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association ex- 
pressing its appreciation of the support 80 
many members in communicating indivi ially 
with their senators, now urges a further aviivity 
by letter or telegraph, not only to prevent ‘. ivial 
or irrelevant amendments, but to have the  gis- 
lation enacted before Congress adjourns. 





PROHIBITS WHITE LEAD IN INTERIO?S 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The Interna ‘onal 


Labor Office here has authorized a statement to 
the effect that the International Labor Conference 
at Geneva has adopted by a vote of 76 to 3 « vreso- 
lution to draft a convention on the use of white 
lead in painting. The resolution provides fri the 


prohibition of the use of white lead in intorior 
painting, except in factories and railway sti ‘ions, 
However, this portion of the convention does not 
become effective for six years. The convention also 
provides certain regulations for the use of white 
lead in other forms of painting, such as messures 
for protection in dry scraping, in spraying with 
white lead pigments, providing adequate facilities 
for washing to those using white lead pigments ete, 
The subject has now gone to the drafting com- 
mittee of the conference, which will draw up the 
convention in its final form. 





THE AVERAGE VALUE of lumber in the mill 
yard, for the whole country, for 1910, 1911, 
1915, 1916 and 1917, was $16 a thousand feet; 
the average total value being $582,048,000. 





Fine East Coast Sawmill and Planing Mill 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Nov. 21.—This city is 
noted for its many manufacturing plants, and 
one of its greatest is the lumber manufacturing 
plant of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., a re- 
markably well equipped, well ordered and sys- 
tematically conducted institution. 

The tram system by which the output is han- 
dled, principally under cover, is driven wholly 
by electricity and has proved itself highly effi- 
cient and satisfactory in all respects. 

Besides operating the sawmill, the A. C. Tux- 
bury Lumber Co. has here one of the finest plan- 
ing mills in the country. The building replacing 
that burned a short time ago is of ‘‘sawtooth’’ 


the equipment is modern in every respect. The 
mill has a eapacity of about 2,500,000 fect a 
month. 

The plant has access to excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, its loading tracks affording room 
for eleven cars at one time. 

Chas. Hill is president of the A. C. Tuxbury 
Lumber Co., and the output of the plant is sold 
thru the Squthern Pine Sales Corporation, of 
New York, of which Mr. Hill is general s:les 
manager. F. G. Davies is vice president of the 
Tuxbury company and is in charge of manutac- 
turing operations in this city. Mr. Davies not 


only takes pride in maintaining the plant proper 
in a high state of efficiency, but by the improve 
ments he has made around the institution he 
has demonstrated his right to be ealled a |ind- 


seape gardener of rare ability. The office build: 











CHAS. HILL, NEW YORK, N. Y.; 
President A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 


construction and is 158x336 feet. Its power 
plant is an Allis-Chalmers turbine direct con- 
nected engine and the planing mill equipment 
includes three of the latest S. A. Woods ma- 
chines, two molders and two Mereen-Johnson re- 
saws. Each of the machines in the planing mill 
is operated by an individual motor and all of 








Sawmill and Planing Mill A | C. Tuxbury Lumber 0°. 


Charleston, S. C 


ing and part of the planing mill are surrow ‘ed 
by a beautiful lawn dotted with numerous fl \\er 
beds. The fences enclosing the plant are © °T 
run with rambler roses and the appearance «° 4 


whole is extremely attractive. 

The prediction made by Mr. Hill some ‘!ne 
ago that when the Tuxbury plant began run! ng 
at full capacity as it is today ‘‘the boards would 
be going thru just like soap suds thru a sink 
spout and that they would be so smoothly dressed 
that a fly walking on them would have to pu! 0” 
rubber heels’’ has been realized. 
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7 Further Steps to Enforce Landis Award | FLORIDA _| 
Marathon, 


T!.¢ Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Lan- 
dis ‘ward is making marked progress toward 
deaving up the building situation in Chicago. 
Thomas E. Donnelley, chairman of the executive 
comittee of the citizens’ organization, an- 
nousved Tuesday that 120 additional contrac- 
tors ave signed up agreements to abide by the 
Lan \is award, making a total of 700 contractors 
who lave thus aligned themselves to date. The 
agreement provides, among other conditions, 
that: 

fn all‘trades in which unions do not accept in 
principle_and in fact the award and recommenda- 
tions of Judge Landis and have not gone to work 


under its terms and recommendations, we agree to 
the following: 


‘that our work will proceed at said wages and 
under said conditions with workmen regardless of 
their union affiliations, 


That hereafter preference in employment will be 
given to competent workmen in the order in which 
they have come to work, 


That foremen in these trades will not be mem- 
bers of any union, 


That hereafter we will have no negotiations with 
officers or representatives of said unions or of 
other unions in the same trades. 


We further agree that we will be governed in the 
future operations by the policies outlined by the 
citizens’ committee. 

At a joint meeting of the Cook County Real 
Estate Board and the Chicago Real Estate Board, 
representing a total of 90,000 realtors and real 
estate owners, resolutions were adopted pledging 
the support of these bodies to the citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

A number of the leading architects of Chicago 
have this week signed agreements with the citi- 


zens’ committee, pledging themselves so to draw 
specifications that if contractors violate the Lan- 
dis award owners will be at liberty to cancel the 
contracts. 

A conference is soon to be held with the mort- 
gage bankers of the city, which it is expected will 
result in agreements by them to support the 
award. 

The Association of Commerce, codperating 
with the citizens’ committee, has arranged for 
a meeting of the chairmen and vice presidents 
of the fifty-five subdivisions of the association 
at the Morrison Hotel next Tuesday, the pur- 
pose being to enlist the aid of all these groups. 
The association has more than 7,000 members, all 
of whom will be expected to report to the citi- 
zens’ committee any violation of the Landis 
award coming to their attention. 

Lathing contractors desirous of complying 
with the award have asked the lathers’ union 
for cancelation of the wage agreement recently 
signed at $1.10 an hour, in order to put into ef- 
fect the Landis scale of $1 an hour. The union 
was to vote on the proposition Thursday evening. 

The foregoing are some of the principal devel- 
opments of the week resulting from the activi- 
ties of the Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award. The committee has opened head- 
quarters at Room 438, Otis Building, 10 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, in charge of F. W. 
Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong had charge of the 
recent ‘‘open shop’’ campaign in Duluth, as 
secretary of the Duluth Building Exchange. He 
was formerly attached to the convention bureau 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 





Much Activity in Building Field 


BUILDING IS ACTIVE 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 21.—The ideal weather 
that has prevailed for the last two months 
in southern Indiana, southern Illinois and west- 
ern and northern Kentucky has greatly stimu- 
lated building operations and more building 
now is in the course of construction in many 
of the towns in this section than for several 
months past. There have been about 200 resi- 
dences built in Evansville during the last sum- 
mer and fall and a great many more homes now 
are in the course of construction, or are be- 
ing planned. Many towns in the tri-State sec- 
tion report that building operations are ex- 
pected to remain active up to the setting in of 
cold weather. 


LUMBERMEN PLAN FOR EXHIBITS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Efforts of the 
luaber industry and of the building trade gen- 
erally, are being directed toward increasing 
building operations the coming winter. 

A big step in this direction was taken this 
week at a special meeting of practically all rep- 
resentative lumbermen of the city, at which 
approval was voiced of expenditure for lum- 
ber’s part in the coming American Building Ex- 
position, to be held in Public Hall shortly after 
the first of the year, under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Building Show Co. 

Members of the lumber trade approved sub- 

ptions totaling $18,000 for exhibits, which 
oceupy the 75x140-foot stage in the hall. 

{he meeting was addressed by E. A. Roberts, 
‘snosition seeretary and also secretary of the 

lders Exchange, who pointed out the rapid 
ress made in residence construction here in 
last few weeks. Ralph P. Stoddard, general 

‘ager of the exposition, asserted that at least 
iarter of a million persons are expected to 

ond the show. 

‘ieanwhile the work of the proposed commit- 
on building investigation, urged by the 
ors’ unemployment conference, will be aided 
suggestions from the General Contractors’ 
ciation of Cleveland, which met this week to 
ne, in part, a comprehensive program of ac- 
_ The association suggests the committee 

\uire into seasonal unemployment, relation of 

ages to living costs, wages and hours of labor 


in each trade, working rules and conditions, 
jurisdictional disputes, apprenticeships, finance, 
materials, sanitary and safety conditions, with 
a view to harmonious operation of the whole 
building industry. 

The local association will have an important 
part in the coming convention of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, which begins 
a three days’ meeting Jan. i7. 


RAILROAD TO BUILD SHOPS 

DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 21.—Hale Holden, presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincey and 
the Colorado & Southern railroads, during a 
visit to Denver this week announced that the 
Burlington will next spring start construction 
on new shops just north of the Denver city lim- 
its. The project will entail an expenditure of 
approximately $1,200,000. When completed, the 
shops will employ at least 1,000 men. This will 
be one of the largest single building enterprises 
in this vicinity in a number of years. 


BUY MISSISSIPPI PLANT AND TIMBER 

HAtTtiesBurG, Miss., Nov. 21.—It is an- 
nounced that L. M. Noland and S. A. Winborn, 
of Kola, Miss., and L. H. Dupont, of Poplar- 
ville, Miss., have formed the Gulf Pine Lumber 
Co., a co-partnership, with headquarters at Pop- 
larville. It is understood that they have taken 
over the plant of the Dupont Lumber Co., of 
Poplarville, together with the rolling stock, rail- 
road, timber holdings and stock of manufac- 
tured lumber of that concern; the timber hold- 
ings of the J. L. Hart Lumber Co. in Pearl 
River County, and a tract of timber in that 
county belonging to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., for a consideration of $300,000. The plant 
has been closed down for some time but the new 
company announces that it will put it in opera- 
tion as soon as repairs can be made. 

L. M. Noland is well known to the lumber 
trade, having resided at Kola for a number of 
years, where he was general manager of the 
Kola Lumber Co. 8S. A. Winborn, was auditor 
for the Kola Lumber Co., for some years. L. H. 
Dupont has been actively engaged in the lumber 
business at Poplarville for several years, having 
had charge of the Dupont Lumber Co. 

















Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


(— 4 
Yellow Pine 


We specialize in 


2x4 


—and— 


2x6 


S1S 2 EStandard 
YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
Henderson - Waits 
Caryville, Fla. m ‘ 
i Lumber Co Z 


Perkins Building, 
P.O.Box 190 








LONGLEAF 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 
4" Flooring, 
Car Decking, 
Framing and 


Yard Timbers 














| Cummer Gypress Co. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City J 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
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Profitable 
For Dealers To Sell 


The shrewd dealer these 
days is taking advantage 
of every opportunity to 
turn an extra profit — 
and is therefore selling 
our “Larite Flooring.” 


- It has helped dozens of 
dealers keep business up 
nearer normal during the 
last several months. Bet- 
ter order some in your 
next car of 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Our quotations will interest you. 


Carter-Kelley 


TEXAS” Lumber Co. kg 


Good 
Stock -@-S> 


And fast in filling orders for 


ea Stock Long Leaf 
° R. i b e 
and Ties in Yellow Pine 


In Business Since 1877. 


Nona Mills Co., Ltd.,**27°"" 
(7 ——_ 


Poitevent & Favre 
Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 



































Cable Address Mandeville, 
\C “Poitevent”’ Mandeville. La. y) 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














Ralph Lane Lumber Company 


7 Water Street, Tribune Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK CITY 
Oak Douglas Fir 

Yellow Pine pruce 
N. GC. Pine Red Cedar 
Arkansas Soft Pine Shingles 


























The Use of ae in Logging 


[By Nelson Courtlandt Brown*] 


The following paper on “The Use of Tractors in 
Logging” has been prepared after an extended 
study of this subject and an analysis of the replies 
to a questionnaire sent Broadcast to all lumbermen 
thruout the country who have used tractors of all 
makes, types and sizes. An opportunity has also 
been given to all of the larger and more promi- 
nent tractor manufacturers to throw as much light 
as possible on the subject from their viewpoint. 
The replies that have been received and the argu- 
ments that have been heard, altho varying on many 
points, are most interesting, instructive and illumi- 
nating. 

It is proposed here to treat briefly on a few of 
the more important points which our study has 
shown have an important bearing on the subject, 
namely : 

1. Selection of proper tractor as regards type, 
make, size etc. 


2. Selection of proper auxiliary equipment. 


3. Employment of competent drivers and me- 
chanics. 


4. Properly adapting tractor and equipment to 
the work. 


5. Saving effected by the use of tractors. 
Selection of Proper Tractor 


Altho it might be said that tractors have been 
used in the logging industry as long as thirty 
years, when the first steam log haulers were 
built, it is practically within the last five years 
that they have been developed to any great degree 
or used extensively for timber hauling. 

Within this short period, many manufacturers 
have developed numerous machines and much ex- 
perimental work has been done by both manufac- 
turers and users. The result of this experimental 
work clearly shows that to date the crawler or 
track-laying type of tractor has produced by far 
the most satisfactory results and seems without 
question the better adapted to this type of work, 
whether for hauling in summer thru swamps or 
over dirt roads, or during the winter in the woods 
over snow or ice roads. 

Each tractor manufacturer naturally claims 
for its product special merits and advantages over 
its competitors, but in planning the purchase of a 
tractor very careful consideration should be given 
to the actual work for which the tractor will be 
used, in order that the proper weight and size of 
machine may be selected, as many have labored 
long and with much grief in a vain effort to make 
too small or too light a tractor do the impossible, 
or have tried to use tractors for work to which no 
tractor is suited, as not all logging operations are 
practical tractor jobs. Careful consideration should 
be given and those who have had experience or 
who are familiar with the matter should be con- 
sulted, in order to insure, first, that tractors are 
practical for that particular job; second, that the 
tractor selected be of sufficient horsepower and 
weight and of the proper construction to handle 
successfully that particular job; third, that it is 
backed by a reliable manufacturer, whose guaranty 
can be depended upon and who is properly equipped 
to provide adequate service after purchase. 

Such preliminary investigations will without 
question prevent many losses as well as be very 
instructive. 


Selection of Proper Auxiliary Equipment 


In changing from animals or other systems of 
logging, and purchasing expensive tractors, many 
have passed over too lightly the question of suit- 
able equipment to be used with the tractor. Numer- 
ous cases have been found of purchasers attempting 
to utilize old animal equipment behind high powered 
tractors without sufficient rebuilding or reinforc- 
ing to stand the added strains of tractor work. It 
is only sound business judgment which dictates 
that to providing proper auxiliary equipment the 
same careful consideration should be given as is 
used in the purchase of the tractor, as without such 
proper auxiliary equipment the most efficient trac- 
tor might be an utter failure on the job. 





* An address delivered before the Empire State 
Forest Products Association, at Utica, N. Y., 
Nov. 10, by the professor of forest utilization, 
New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Competent Drivers and Mechanics 


So much of the ultimate success of any t: r 
depends upon its proper operation and care »» 
the ability of the driver so to handle the ma: é 
as to make possible the maximum results, th 
attempt economizing by the use of incompet: 
inexperienced operators is without question 
of poor business judgment. High grade, expe 
tractors not only require but are entitled + 
same care, attention and operation as any « 
highly developed piece of mechanical equip i. 
Not only is it most practical to have a man thi »ly 
familiar with the care and proper operation ©: ‘he 
tractor but if possible to have one who is «iso 
familiar with logging work in general. Noi “ll 
chauffeurs or woodsmen make good tractor dri 


Ti 


but it is not difficult to procure competent tri tor 
operators as the extent to which tractors \rre 
used in the recent war required the trainin: of 
many men in this work, who oftentimes can be 


located and employed thru the codperation of the 
tractor manufacturer. 

The small difference in salary between ‘hat 
necessary to employ a thoroly competent and re- 
liable man who can be depended upon to get the 
utmost out of a tractor, and that amount for 
which one can pick up most anywhere at any time 
one who would himself claim to be an operator 
but who really had had little or no experience and 
knew practically nothing of that type of work, 
is quickly overshadowed and forgotten by the 
greatly increased results which have been obtained 
by the utilization of experienced, careful drivers. 
It may be said by some that to procure such 
qualified and capable men is difficult, but on in 
vestigation we find that such thoroly capable men 
are available and are becoming more so as the 
present readjustment of labor conditions continues. 


Properly Adapting Tractor and Equipment 

By studying carefully the troubles and obstacles 
that have been encountered in working out some 
tractor hauls, as compared with the immediate 
successes which have been obtained by others, our 
study seems to show clearly that at least 90 per 
cent of the actual success of tractors in the logging 
industry depends upon their proper application to 
each particular job. 

Conditions vary so, not only between winter and 
summer logging but between various timber dis 
tricts, that the plan, organization and equipment 
which works out very satisfactorily and profitably 
in one section does not necessarily mean the same 
success in another section. To obtain the maxi 
mum results and obtain the greatest saving it is 
most important that the hauling problem, for that 
part of the work in which tractors are concerned 
be so planned and arranged that the tractor and 
tractor equipment be utilized or kept in motion \& 
the fullest extent possible, as losses are immed 
ately experienced if the investment represented b 
a tractor and trailer or sled equipment is require: 
to stand idle on account of improper loading or 
unloading facilities. In many cases the smi! 
details of this nature have been the controllii 
factors which have determined whether or not 2% 
operation was operated at a profit or a loss. 

It appears that the most successful operatio: 
have been the ones in which the tractors ha‘ 
been utilized to the greatest extent; that is { 
say, when they were not actually hauling tim) 
on the main haul, they were utilized for buildi: 
or breaking out new roads, the toting of suppli: 
or the numerous other jobs to which a tractor, 
available, can be successfully applied. 

Some have been hasty in condemning tracto 
for their work and perhaps suffered losses, where: 
others facing the same problems have had the cou 
age to go thru with their own convictions and ha 
obtained most satisfactory results and great sa 
ings. 

Saving Effected by the Use of Tractors 


Many firms have been kind enough to furnish 
full particulars as regards their hauls with tra: 
tors, particularly on the points of cost of oper 
tion, maintenance etc. 

A careful analysis has been made of the mor 
reliable and more accurate of these reports. A. 
compared with similar figures on hauling wit’ 
teams, the result is most convincing. 

In summer logging, savings have been effecte’ 
ranging from $1.88 to $4.60 a thousand feet in th« 
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came 
insportation of timber alone, and on win- 
ng even greater savings have been effected, 
difficulties have been overcome and suc- 
cessfu! plans worked out. One of the most promi- 
nent operations called to our attention is one of 
last water, in which 1,100,000 feet of hardwood 
was holed over a 10%-mile haul with tractors 
for $1.0 a thousand feet, as against a cost of 
$10 a ‘:ousand feet with teams over the same haul. 

The only honest and impartial conclusion that 
can be deducted from my investigation to date is 
that i: practically every case where the proper 
type and size of tractor has been used and with the 
prop: \uxiliary equipment, and has been correctly 
applic to the work at hand, the results and sav- 
hove been most satisfactory, and on the other 


actual 
ter lox: 
after 3 


ings 

rit is clearly evident that at least 95 percent 
of whuc might be called failures is due purely to 
lack knowledge at the time of purchase or im- 
proper application of the tractors to the work. 


One operator gives the following facts and figures: 


One Operator Tells of Great Saving 


We hauled over a 10%-mile common snow road 
with 10-ton tractor, pulling all the way from 
eight to twelve loads to a train, which averages 
about 14,000 feet. We used sleighs with 9’ bunks 
and a 4’ 8” run. On this haul we made three 
trips « day, that is every twenty-four hours, aver- 
aging about 42,000 feet. We used our 10-ton ma- 
chine on these trips. Now, our picture train, as 
we call it, contained twelve loads of logs scaling 
31.200 feet and was hauled over a common snow 
road from our camp about 7% miles from town 
in two hours and twenty minutes. We also hauled 
over 2 7%-mile road, making four or five trips 
every twenty-four hours. Besides doing the above 
work our machines had to do all their own setting 
out. The loaders would have four or five sleighs 


bunched on the different branch roads and our 
tractors would have to pull them out to the main 
road. We used horses only for loading and snub- 
bing away from skidding. 

Our expenses were as follows: 





Operator, 2 shifts at $6.00 shift.......... $12.00 
Conductor, 2 shifts at $4.50 shift.......... 9.00 
Gas, 80 gallons, 3 trips, at 30 cents...... 24.00 
Interest on investment, sleighs and tractors, 
$11,000 at 9 percent........ 

Depreciation and repairs 

1 OB Pee rere rere ree 
GHOMEG. acctacckscacdrewatevenawenseesec 
Kerosene in radiator in place of water...... -20 


The foregoing makes a total of $63.50 for a day 
of eighteen to twenty-two hours, making an aver- 
age of about $1.50 a thousand. Other parties 
hauling on this same road with horses were paying 
$10 a thousand to get their logs hauled and nearly 
all of them left some of their logs in the woods 
while we hauled in every log. We hauled for 
twenty-seven days and nights over this road, mov- 
ing 1,100,000 feet of logs or a saving based on 
the above figures of $8.50 a thousand, amounting 
to $9,350. The above expenses were for our 10%- 
mile haul. On our 7%-mile haul our expenses 
were about $65 a day and we hauled nineteen 
days, moving 1,260,000 feet, at a little less than 
$1 a thousand. We figured we saved $6 a thou- 
sand over having this work done by horses or 
$7,560, or a grand total saving on both our hauls 
of $17,910. 

Now that the hauling season is over with us 
and other companies are feeding up good hay and 
oats springing out their horses, we are using our 
10-ton tractor to operate a small sawmill, cutting 
from five hundred te six hundred and fifty ties a 
day and about 1,500 feet of lumber without any 
extra man to run the machine. This machine 
takes about thirty to thirty-five gallons of gas a 
day to run this mill ten hours and not over $2 
worth of oil and grease. 
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SECRETARY ‘‘LAYS’’ GHOSTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—In a pamphlet entitled 
“Ghosts,” J. P. Larson, secretary of the St. Louis 
Millmen’s Association, tells of these three ghosts: 
“The ghost of a monopoly, trust or combination in 
special millwork in St. Louis; the alleged unreason- 
ably high prices of millwork in St. Louis, and still 
another ghost—a poor persecuted ghost—that of 
price-fixing in millwork.’ Mr, Larson asks: 

“Has any one in St. Louis engaged in the manu- 
facture of special millwork become rich as a result 
of that business? Is there any predatory wealth 
in the business? Are excessive salaries paid to 
executives and managers in the industry? Have 
large dividends been paid or large surpluses ac- 
cumulated? Do bankers and financiers look upon 
the industry as a desirable, or even a safe risk?” 
To which Mr. Larson replies, “No.” 

Here are the real facts about the planing mills 
of St. Louis, as presented by him: 

“Or the seventeen members in the association, 
the establishment of the most recent was eleven 
years ago and the earliest fifty-four years ago. The 
establishment of the others all fall between these 


two ‘xtremes ; but none of the other businesses are 
less than fifteen years old. With one exception 


(where the millwork business is in connection with 
the wholesale business in sash, doors, blinds and 
moldings, and a stock and jobbing proposition 
Stricily, having no direct connection with the man- 
ufacture of special millwork) the total capitaliza- 
tion of those who are incorporated in the entire 
membership is $619,700. This does not include 
two of the members who are not incorporated, but 
havi probably an investment of from $20,000 to 
= “"™ making a total of approximately 
s665. 000, 

here are in St. Louis and its suburbs more 


Plat og mills and woodworking factories which are 
hot -.embers of the St. Louis Millmen’s Association 
ani who compete with its members for business 
tha there are in the association. There are in 
Miss. ori 142 planing mills and sash and door fac- 
tors. In Illinois there are 229. In Iowa there 
are -50, and in Arkansas there are 117, All of these 
are .ocated in what might be called local St. Louis 
terv ‘ory. In addition to these there are hundreds 
ot «ier woodworking factories which compete with 
the 5 embers of the St. Louis Millmen’s Association 
for illwork. There are also concerns practically 
from every State in the union who compete with 
the embers of the St. Louis Millmen’s Association 
from time to time. The St. Louis Millmen’s Asso- 
1a has no connection of any kind with them.” 


_ fom this Mr, Larson says that it will be readily 
Seow “hat there is not and can not be any control, 
Mowonoly or domination of the millwork industry 
in _- Louis or elswhere by the handful of members 
tins St. Louis Millmen’s Association. He con- 
daaicsor the ghosts which have been created by an 
*rwrought imagination superinduced by ignor- 


ance and malice and kept alive by evil gossip, still 
walk in our midst.” 

It is shown that the average annual amount of 
business done in St. Louis and vicinity by all the 
members of the St. Louis Millmen’s Association for 
the last five years as reported by them is $836,117. 





Most mills are reported fairly busy on special 
work for building projects that are approaching the 
finishing stage, while some even are rushed. No 
great flood of new business is expected, however, 
between now and the first of the new year. Most 
plants will clean up their order files and close down 
for the annual overhauling by Christmas, if not 
before. Manufacturers generally are looking for 
good business next year, and figure that orders 
should be coming in pretty good volume by the 
middle of February to first of March, depending 
somewhat upon the severity of the winter and 
whether spring opens early or late. Just now the 
northern mills are doing a good business in storm 
sash and doors. Shop lumber is stiffening, the 
western woods in particular having scored advances 
during the last few weeks, and stocks of this mate- 
rial on the west Coast are much reduced. 

Reports of conditions at various manufacturing 
and distributing points follow: 


Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants re- 
port that demand is holding up well and prices 
still are on the upgrade. At that, it is said, the 
level here is generally five points under those pre- 
vailing in other cities. While cold weather un- 
doubtedly will slow down the demand, there is 
considerable special work in sight and a great many 
local contracts yet to be finished. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) plants are 
fairly busy getting out special work on old orders, 
but early approach of severe cold weather has 
checked new building operations, and orders are 
coming in slowly now. Country trade is quiet. 
The cold weather has brought an increase in orders 
for storm sash and doors, but this trade has not 
come up to expectations, in spite of the high prices 
of fuel. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door plants and planing 
mills have a seasonable amount of business on hand 
and look for the trade to be on a satisfactory 
scale as long as the weather is open. The number 
of new dwellings going up has been in larger pro- 
portion lately and most of the shops are being kept 
quite busy on this class of work. Lumber prices 
show a stiffening tendency and it is difficult to 
advance selling prices on material. 

The state of the sash and door trade at Balti- 
more (Md) is best indicated by the fact that some 
doors have been marked up in price during the last 
few days. It appears to be largely a matter of 
ability to take care of business without delay, those 
dealers who can do this getting the preference. 
Millwork as a whole is in decidedly good shape, 
with the prospects bright, and with much business 
still coming from out of town. Manufacturers 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
> of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
So 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


oN 

% Partition, Ceiling, 
@. Moulding, Trim, 
8 Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 











Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
9th Floor Union . 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - ~- ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - =; - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








come to dealers who sell the 
grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


Flooring, Cei 
N. Cc. PINE an 1 oan 
Lene 27d Yellow Pine "oust snd 
We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Frais": | 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


ore Orders 
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N. C. PINE 


meets dealers demands for a 
universal wood and you'll find 
ours runs true to reputation. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.; 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
vicina Oliver. Building, 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills 
Saw Mills 


GEORGE 





Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C. 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman-Blades Lumber Co. 











ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N. * P IN Our Specialty 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stock, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 





HERTFORD, N. C. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE | CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsviile R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 

Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N. C., 

Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office: NORFOLK, VA. 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths ol hagee other valuable 
tables, The Lumberman’s Actua price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN UMBERMAN, 431 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


represented here by houses are not always able to 
fill the orders booked, and considerable buying on 
the outside is called for. 

The J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has acquired a tract of nine and a half acres 
in the western section of the city, where it will 
erect a sash and door mill, a planing mill, office 
structure and other buildings, preparatory to con- 
centrating all of its activities there. 

Mills engaged in manufacturing millwork, doors 
and sash are fairly busy in Columbus (Ohio) terri- 
tory. Orders for the future, however, are not as 
brisk as formerly as the building season is taper- 
ing off. There is still some figuring, and with con- 


———= 


tinued good weather building will go forwarg 
during the winter months to a certain extent, 
Prices, while strong, have not reflected the ful) aq. 
vance in pine and other varieties of lumber.  {ndi- 
cations point to an active building demand in the 
spring, and even during the winter months if the 
weather permits. 

The Oregon Lumber Co. of Denver, Colo., will 
shortly start construction on a new planins nil] 
and fixture factory to cost approximately $1: 000, 
“We have outgrown our present plant anid need 
something bigger and better,” said Manager i. B, 
Conine. The new building will be 50 by 100 (eet, 
two stories high. 





N FIELDS FOR 


INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








European Economic Conditions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Economie condi- 
tions in the Scandinavian countries showed little 
improvement during the last month, according to 
the latest cable advices received by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from N. L. 
Anderson, commercial attache at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Heavy depression in practically every in- 
dustry continues. <A slight improvement is notice- 
able in some ljnes, but the general tone is not very 
optimistic. Export industries are slowly picking 
up. The Swedish timber exports for 1921, it is 
estimated, will reach 5,000,000 standards, leaving 
only normal stocks on hand. Owing to increased 
export demands, wood pulp and paper are also 
finding a better market, and the Norwegian canned 
goods trade is reported greatly improved. Whole- 
sale food price levels show a further decrease, and 
slight declines are shown in building materials 
and wood pulp, while textiles, cotton, wool and 
leather prices remain unchanged. Fuel oils, metals 
and raw materials, generally speaking, show an in- 
crease in price. 

Scandinavian shipping prospects appear a little 
brighter and idle tonnage continues to decrease. 
In this case, Mr. Anderson states, it must be re- 
membered that ships are being operated on mini- 
mum profits and in some instances at no profit. 

Trade Commissioner H. L. Groves cables from 
Riga, Latvia, that the demand for Finnish export 
products is increasing. The paper and pulp trade 
during October was especially active, with prices 
showing upward tendencies. The import trade 
remained dull. 

H. C. MacLean, commercial attache at Rome, 
under date of Nov. 12 cabled that the general con- 
dition in Italy is somewhat improved, while C. H. 
Cunningham, commercial attache at Madrid, re- 
ported little encouragement in the Spanish eco- 
nomic situation. 


Much Activity in Prospect 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 22.—Nine steamships and 
four sailing vessels under charter to load either 
full or in part give promise of much liveliness in 
the lumber and timber exporting business at Pensa- 
cola the next few weeks. In fact, all these vessels 
are due to arrive and get away before the holiday 
season. The British steamship Raphael and the 
American steamship Coltraps are now loading, the 
British steamer being destined for South American 
ports, while the Coltraps is taking on a cargo of 
lumber and naval stores for Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Antwerp. The Italian bark Monterosa 
is expected shortly to load for Italian ports. Two 
cargoes of cross ties are scheduled for New York. 

Clearances the last week were as follows: 
American steamship Lorraine Cross, for Buenos 
Ayres, with 146,329 feet pitchpine lumber; for 
Montevideo, with 912,440 feet pitchpine lumber. 
British schooner Chautauqua, for San Fernando, 
with 204,389 feet pitchpine lumber; for Port of 
Spain, 129,800 feet lumber. 


October Exports from British Columbia 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 19.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in October were: 


Five hundred thousand feet Douglas fir lumber 
and timber per SS. West Himrod for Kobe; 51,023 
bundles shingles per SS. Florence Luckenback for 
New York; 157 bundles cottonwood, ten crates 
doors, eighty bundles lath, 470,915 feet lumber 
per SS. Waiotapu for Sydney; 1,525 bales pulp, 
eighty cords cedar cants, 388, 450 feet fir lumber, 
flooring and cedar flitches, logs and squares per 
SS. Delagoa Maru for Yokohama for Kobe; 49,422 
feet cedar logs per SS. To: yooka Maru for’ Japan; : 
282 bundles cottonwood, fift ty nine crates fir doors, 
51,028 feet fir lumber per SS. Makura for Sydney ; 
twenty-six bundles shingles, 523 bundles lath, 
thirty-two cases veneer panels, 14,405 bundles 
box shook, 2,241,419 feet fir lumber and pickets 
per SS. Canadian Scottish for Australia; 14 985 
feet spruce lumber Be SS. Empress of Asia for 
Hong Kong; 51,970 bundles shingles per SS. 
Alaskan for New York; 4,324 bales wood pulp, 


41,712 feet cedar logs, 120,829 feet fir lumly per 
SS. Hawaii Maru for Yokohama; 644,715 ¢ fir 
and cedar lumber, 1,690,222 feet railway tics and 
crossings per SS. Canadian Winner for China; 508, 
174 feet lumber per SS. Tomiura Maru for Japan; 
4,035 bundles shingles per SS. Canadian Fuymer 
for San Pedro, Calif. ; 18,667 bundles shinglis per 
SS. Hattie Luckenbach for Mobile, Ala.; 50.665 
feet lumber per SS. S. F. Tolmie for Japan: 14, 
700 pieces lath, 915,572 feet Douglas fir limber 
per SS. Thomas Crowley for Wilmington, lel.; 
79,545 bundles shingles per SS. Edward Lu ken- 
bach for New York; 57,127 feet fir lumty ind 
eedar poles per SS. Spectator for United Kinsdom; 
169 cords cedar bolts, 105 lineal feet, per SS, 
Vancouver Maru for Yokohama; 900,000 feet 
cedar logs per SS. Vulcan for Anacortes, Wuash.: 
3,082 bales wood pulp, 82,255 feet cedar logs and 
fir lumber per SS. Toyooka Maru for Yokohama 
and Kobe ; 838,292 feet fir and hemlock lumber per 
SS. Melville Dollar for Manila, P. I.; 940 bundles 
shingles, 394 bundles cottonwood, 115.405 feet 
lumber per SS. Waihora for Sydney; 35,021 feet 
lumber per SS. Cardiganshire for United Kingdom. 


The West Coast Export Situation 

SAN Francisco, Nov. 19.—The export situation 
is holding up pretty well, with a continued demand 
for Japanese squares. The Oriental demand is the 
principal feature at present. Australia is buying 
for immediate requirements. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. sold 5,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the week for shipment to Japan and China. 
The tonnage situation is rather favorable.  Altho 
the Steamship Association at Tokyo has announced 
that no more Japanese tramp steamers will be 
available for lumber from the Northwest, this will 
not have a tendency to advance charter rates at 
present, as there are enough steamers to take 
care of all cargo offerings up to March, 1922. ‘The 
rise in the English pound will benefit exporters. 
The Redwood Export Co. is doing a little business 
with Australia. The Shipping Board steamer 
Hollywood is loading redwood on Humboldt Bay. 
An advance of $5 on green redwood has been 
made, effective Nov. 12, increasing the base price 
at mill from $50 to $55. The differential for dry 
lumber, however, has been dropped $2, according 
to the new price list. On 1-inch lumber the differ- 
ential is now $6. 


To Build Mexican Railroad 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—Francis J. Iyer, 
American consul at Nogalez, Mexico, in a report 
to the Department of Commerce states that pians 
are being worked out for the construction of a uew 
railroad extending from Nogalez at the Arizona 
border in a general southwesterly direction to Vort 
Lobos or some other port on the Gulf of California. 
The road would be approximately 200 miles long 
and would traverse a potentially rich agricultural, 
cattle and mining region now lacking transpurta- 
tion facilities. 


Lumber Exports Thru Mobile 


MOBILE, ALA., Nov. 21.—Exports from Muvvile 
last week were: American steamer Hastings, to 
Havre, France, 14,307 feet gum lumber, 254.()62 
feet Tehuantepec redwood, 26,000 feet pitehine 
lumber, 52,010 feet poplar logs; to Antwerp, l'cl- 
gium, 392,000 feet pitchpine lumber, 50 feet «:wn 
pitch pine kiln dried boards, 104,000 feet sawn 
pitch pine lumber, 24,000 feet gum lumber; to ltot- 
terdam, Holland, 55,000 feet sawn pitchpine (ils. 

Exports of forest products from Mobile in “ep- 
tember, according to the report of the Depari:cnt 
of Commerce, were: Pine logs, 361,000 feet, vxiued 
at $24,992; hardwood logs, 109,000 feet, $6.220; 
pitch pine sawed timber, 2,537,000 feet, $76,303; 
railroad ties, 4,000, $6,450; gum boards, 447,00 
feet, $22, 038; oak boards, 31, 000 feet, $1,253 ; yel- 
low pitch pine boards, 12,165,000 feet, $396,512; 
hardwood boards, 135,000 feet, $10,789; imple 
ment and tool handles, $75; empty barrels, $58, 
000; cooperage shooks, 158,000, $5,250; siuves, 
165,637, $42,930; headings, $850; other manufac 
tures of wood, $8,082; rosin, 2,462 barrels, *!0,- 
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oe; spirits of turpentine, 89,589 barrels, $53,422, 
miking a total value of $728,052 for the month. 





Ocean Freight Market Reviewed 


Steamer chartering was somewhat improved, 
particularly in the West India trades, where a 
decided improvement was noticeable, both in time 
hartering and for single trip boats at rates, say 
Lunham & Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, 
their bulletin for Nov. 19. The demand for 
ilitional tonnage is moderate and comes princi- 
villy from Mediterranean grain and West India 
ugar shippers. Freights in all other trades con- 
tinue comparatively scarce. Suitable prompt boats 


fYer sparingly, with the result that rates are 
lirmer and in instances quotably higher. 
Che sailing vessel market was more active in 


he coasting and nearby foreign trades, but there 

is nothing done in any of the long voyage, trans- 
itlantie or South American trades. For West India 
ccount there is a moderate inquiry for carriers 
for both outward and return cargo, but there is 


io improvement in rates. Lumber, coal and 
other cargo offers moderately in the coasting 
trades, with rates about as last quoted. Ample 


tonnage offers for all requirements, 


Canadian Export Movement Increasing 


Victoria, B. C., Nov. 19.—As an instance of the 
increasing movement in seaborne trade from Van- 
couver Island ports, within the last few days ships 
have taken on cargo at the mill of the Canadian 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., Victoria, and Sidney 
Mills (Ltd.), Sidney, for the first time in many 
months. The steamer Rider Hanify loaded 600,000 
feet of lumber at the Canadian Puget Sound mill, 
and the steamship Chilkoot, of the Union Steam- 
ship Co., took on 200,000 feet of lumber and 200,- 
000 feet of lath at Sidney for the California mar- 
ket. Many shipments are likely to be made from 
Sidney in the near future, altho in the past the 
Sidney Mills, which are managed by Geoffrey H. 
Walton, have been more active in the rail trade 
than anything else. Manufacturing of staves for 
silos occupied the attention of the mill force during 
the summer. 

The Alberni-Pacific Lumber Co., Port Alberni, 
managed by H. A. Dent, is making regular ship- 
ments by water, some going to the Orient and 
others to California and South America. The dry 
kiln was destroyed by fire a few days ago, making 
the fourth mill fire in the Alberni district within 
three months. The kiln will be rebuilt at once. 
Its loss will not interfere with output. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








ELECTRICALLY OPERATED TRIMMER 

The Sumner K. Prescott Co., of Seattle, has 
has placed on the market a patented electrically op- 
erated trimmer for sawmills and offers this ma- 
chine to the trade with absolute assurance that it 
is a perfect working unit, its operation being sim- 
ple, quick and positive. 


Patents covering this electrical method of op- 


eration have been granted to Guy L. Rogers, super- 
Snoqualmie 


intendent Falls Lumber Co., Sno- 











Electrically Operated Overhead Trimmer Manu- 
factured by the Sumner K. Prescott Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


qualmie Falls, Wash., and Robert E. Gray, chief 
electrician for the same company. Exclusive manu- 
facturing and sales rights have been assigned to 
the Sumner K. Prescott Co. The Sumner K. Pres- 
ott Co. has granted to the Prescott Co., Menomi- 
nee, Mich., equal sales and manufacturing rights 
overing this type of trimmer. The experimental 
work of Messrs. Rogers and Gray was carried on 
for a period of two years, and the successful out- 
come has resulted in the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co, now having in operation three separate trim- 
ners, electrically operated. 








P. B. Yates Machine Co.’s Series L-340 Circular Saw Husk 


For Pacific coast overhead operated trimmer, the 
construction, installation and position of table, 
ladders, methods of driving saws etc. are identical 
with such arrangement as is now in use. 

The application, for electrical operation, for 
raising and lowering the saws consists of placing 
a solenoid over each saw ladder and having a rod 
connecting between the plunger in the solenoid 
and ladder as shown in the illustration. The 
solenoid consists of a coil of copper wire closely 
wound, thru the center of which travels a 2-inch 
steel plunger, the unit forming a powerful magnet. 
The complete unit is enclosed in a cast iron case, 
the size being approximately ten inches in diam- 
eter by twelve inches long. 

Built as part of the solenoid is a small compres- 
sion cylinder for providing cushion for the up and 
down travel of the plunger. No stuffing boxes, 
leather cups, or other parts requiring attention or 
replacement are used in the construction of the 
compression cylinder. 

The operating keyboard consists of a series of 
key triggers, one for each saw, with a separate key 
trigger for applying power to every other saw as a 
unit when desired for use as a slasher. 

For operating a 20-saw trimmer, 15 horsepower 
direct current power is the maximum amount re- 
quired. Most mills have the necessary power 
available, and in such cases no auxiliary machinery 
is necessary in connection with an electric trimmer 
installation. 

The application of electric power causes no wear 
to moving parts, the action of the plunger in the 
solenoid being of a magnetic nature. This type of 
trimmer is not affected by climate or temperature. 
It eliminates the necessity for pull-cords to operat- 
ing keyboard, does away with all valves, piping 
and pipe connections, and eliminates the almost 
constant attention trimmers generally have re- 
quired. 





ADDS CIRCULAR MILL DEPARTMENT 


Promising a higher standard of manufacture 
than heretofore obtainable, the P. B. Yates Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit, Wis., has added a department 
for the manufacture of circular sawmills. 

Yates band mill equipment has been long and 

favorably known in all sections of the country and 
the new equipment will round out the activities 
of the Yates company in this direction. 
In connection herewith is shown a cut of one 
of the “L-340” series of circular saw 
husks which has been designed to meet 
the demand for a good, substantial port- 
able sawmill. The large sizes are 
also well adapted for use in stationary 
mills of medium capacity. They are all 
made of the best material and a high 
standard of workmanship and finish has 
been maintained in their manufacture. 
These machines have many distinctive 
features, different from any others ever 
put on the market. Unusual facilities 
have been provided for adjusting every 
part and for taking up wear, and as far 
as practicable all parts have been made 
interchangeable. Top saw equipment, 
with either straight or reverse motion 
drive belt, is furnished when desired 
with any of these machines. 





jl N. C. PINE 








W E want you to know the 
uniform quality of our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


and to better acquaint yourself with 
our manufacturing and shipping fac- 
ilities. A trial order will prove that 
we can supply you with a quality of 
yard stock that will satisfy your most 
particular customers. 


Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











North Carolina Pine | 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


| 
| 
Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. | 

| 

} 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Kiln Dried 


North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Our annual output of 30 Million 
feet insures complete assortments. 


Argent Lumber Co. 


315 Bank of Commerce Building, NORFOLK, VA. 








Quick Sellers 


That is what you want and what you 


get when you stock our N ( PINE 


It is band sawed and 
carefully kiln dried. 
Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


Rowland Lumber Co., 


Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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100,000 Feet 
6-4 LOG RUN 


Hickory 


Dry 90 days and longer. 
Cut from good logs and 
no high grade stock taken 
out. Wire for quotations. 


O. L. Shull Lumber Co. 


LONOKE, ARK. 








ya 


Railroad and Structural 


Hardwood 


Lumber and Timbers 


For Prompt Shipment. 
orrespondence Wanted. 


Sargent Lumber Company 
a LITTLE ROCK, ARK. = 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 


Opdenweyer-Alcus 


Manufacturers Cypress Co. 


Sorrento, - Louisiana 


Bruce Oak FLOORING 


THE Best Onk Hoorting | 

















LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


Cre € ——— 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND _ SHINGLES J 














Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-D TEWS President 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Ltd. ,“="= 


GUS. DREWS 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


j BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 21.—Trade with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers of Evansville and southwestern 
Indiana has been quite brisk during the last week 
or ten days, both orders and inquiries coming in 
freely. The retail lumber trade is holding up very 
well for this season and collections and general 
business conditions are better than at any time 
this year. The local woodworking plants are in 
most instances running about 80 percent normal. 
Lumber manufacturers say that their largest orders 
are coming from the furniture and automobile 
makers. Box manufacturers report a fairly good 
trade. Plow manufacturers say that their trade 
is taking on new life. Wagon manufacturers say 
their business has shown some improvement during 
the last two or three months. Sash and door 
dealers of Evansville say there has been a nice 
increase in their out of town business and that 
things are looking better all the time. 

Lumber manufacturers expect the hard rains 
in the logging districts of the South and along 
Green and Barren rivers in western Kentucky to 
limit the log supply during the next few weeks. 
Many have been buying liberally during the last 


month. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 21.—The new lien bureau for Cleveland 
lumbermen will be a fact within a few weeks, 
when it will be established under direction of the 
Cleveland Building Trades Credit Association. This 
was the decision of lumbermen of the east end 
district of the city following a meeting at Road 
Side Club, which was addressed by J. Frank Pease, 
of the law firm of Thompson, Tine & Florry. Mr. 
Pease will have charge of all the legal work on the 
liens filed by the bureau. 

The recently organized Sighland Lumber Co, ex- 
pects to be operating by next spring. BW. A. Rosen- 
dale is president and treasurer and Earl Marsh 
is secretary. Mr. Rosendale is secretary of the 
Cleveland Lumber Co. and Mr. Marsh formerly 
was with the same firm. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Nov. 21.—Interviews with lumbermen in north- 
ern Wisconsin indicate that owing to short stocks 
now in yards, particularly of many types of lum- 
ber for which there is an unusual demand, the 
predictions made some time ago that the present 
winter will be a quiet one in the woods and mills 
were premature and that there may be more sawing 
of timber this year than a year ago for lumber 
purposes. Further drops in prices would inevi- 
tably result, according to these lumbermen, were it 
not that with the resumption of general business 
conditions there promises to be an unusual demand 
for lumber for all purposes. 

Contractors and timber owners are, however, 
reluctant to begin operations until actual con- 
tracts are placed and initiative woods operations 
seems to be up to the manufacturers, whereas a 
year ago, owing to the contracts closed during the 
summer of 1920 and the spring of the same year, 
timber owners and contractors showed an anxiety 
to begin operations while manufacturers were in- 
terested in confining operations to actual needs. 

The price of birch, according to a prominent 
lumberman of this county, is $90 and up for firsts 
and seconds; $70 for selects; $30 for mixed Nos. 
1 and 2 common; and $12 for No. 3. The demand 
for No. 4 is still very dull, but that for No. 3 
shows some improvement. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 21.—The yardless lumberman now agrees 
with the holder of stock and is much more of a bull 
in the market than he was last month. Some yards 
that carried large amounts are said to be down 50 
percent or so from what they were a year ago, and 
other yards, both large and small, are laying in 
some lumber. Prices do not advance at any great 
rate, but they are edging up more or less every 
week. In fact, other things that go into building 
are down more or less. Buffalo has a few very 
large structures under way, and they are going 
forward because labor especially is much cheaper 
than it used to be. 

The furniture manufacturers are pleased with 
the result of the fall exposition which closed at 
Jamestown, N. Y., on Nov. 19. More than 500 
buyers were in attendance and so many orders 
were placed that some of the factories have enough 
business to keep them running until next spring. 

C. Walter Betts left for Philadelphia at the end 
of last week to attend the wedding of B. Furman 
Betts, son of B. Franklin Betts, to Miss Helen 
Detwiler, of that city. 





Fred M. Sullivan spent several days last week o; 
a hunting trip to Port Rowan, Ont. 

A. E, Edgecomb, a lumberman of Philadelphi. 
who has been in the Philippines for eight month 
looking after the erection of a mill for the Inches 
Mahogany Co., of which he is vice president, cal|: 
upon friends in the trade here last week. 

Frank M. Hendicks, of the Hendricks-Caskey (, 
and George Stevens, of the Stevens-Eaton Co., Ney 
York, en route to the Pacific coast, are in Edmoy 
ton and Vancouver this week. They plan to retur: 
home shortly before Christmas. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Noy. 21.—The early snowfall and cold weath: 
have speeded up logging operations in this terri 
tory. The Langlade Lumber Co. has made preps 
rations to log approximately 30,000,000 feet th 
winter, and expects to start up its sawmill abou 
the first of the year, or as soon as sleighing starts 

Altho lumber orders seem to come in spurts. 
there has been considerably more lumber shippe: 
than has been cut during the last six months, s 
stocks of many companies have been reduced to » 
point lower than for some time. 

The C, W. Fish Lumber Co. has several jobber 
placed for the winter, but does not expect to put 
in any camps of its own. Its Antigo yard has been 
shipping considerable lumber of late, but prospects 
of starting the Antigo mill this winter are not 
very bright unless conditions change greatly befor: 


spring. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 21.—Hardwood men expect a slump about 
Dec. 15, with the approach of the holidays and in 
ventory period. However, this will give mills a 
chance to catch up a little on stock, and should 
not affect prices, as it is believed that shortly afte: 
the first of the year demand will come stronger 
than it has been this fall. With export demand 
good, and a fair domestic demand, the general out 
look is promising. It is expected that quite a num 
ber of southern hardwood mills now idle will re 
sume operations shortly after the first of the year 
With building active in many sections, demand for 
hardwood flooring and interior trim is good. Low 
grades are moving better, but box factories as a 
whole are below normal in output. The implement 
and wagon trade is a bit slow in getting started 
this season, as retailers and jobbers are not buying 
However, there have been some fair sales of box 
boards to wagon manufacturers. Veneer manu 
facturers report much better demand, but claim 
that business is not profitable, due to a lot of cheap 
stock on the market. Poplar crossbanding prices 
as low as $3.50 a thousand have been reported 
Quartered oak has been in very fair demand, and is 
quoted at around $140 a thousand for FAS, with 
common at $70. Plain oak FAS sells at $115 and 
common at $55. Red gum, 6/4 No. 1 common, has 
been sold at $70 and 8/4 at $75. Poplar demand 
is very fair and prices are steady. Walnut is in 
steady demand. 

B. T. Watt, who for twenty years has been with 
the National Casket Co., Louisville, and for years 
head lumber inspector, has resigned his position 
with that company. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 21.—The hardwood market continues firm 
and prices are still advancing on the items most 
wanted, with particular reference to No. 1 common 
and better in red and white oak, red and sap gum 
and cottonwood. The undertone is also quite good 
on cypress but the call for ash and elm, owing t 
the lack of normal buying on the part of auto 
mobile manufacturers, is holding these items i: 
check to some extent. The scarcity of oak and gum 
in the grades in most active demand is becoming 
more pronounced each day and manufacturers sa) 
that offerings of red gum, in practically all descrip 
tions, are very light. A greater shortage than ex 
pected in sap gum, in No. 1 common and better, is 
also developing. The high prices asked for mosi 
items are having the effect of slowing down deman¢ 
to some extent. Furniture manufacturers are buy 
ing in considerable volume and there is likewise 
continued good demand from manufacturers o7 
flooring and interior trim. Export demand is con 
siderably lighter. 

Very heavy rains have appeared over the greater 
part of the Memphis hardwood producing territory 
during the last ten days and have virtually put © 
stop, for the time being, to logging operations. The 
outlook for production has been rendered infinitely 
worse. Normally, there should be 25,000,000 t: 
40,000,000 feet of timber in the Mississippi! Valley 
territory ready for loading for the mills at this 
time of year but it is conservatively estimated that 
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: not more than 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 feet 
le for the mills at this time and the earli- 
these rains means that there will probably 
paratively limited additions to these very 
upplies until late spring or early summer of 


C. Kilbrey Spoke Co., Lexington, Tenn., 
will oon have its new plant ready. It is much 
larg’: and much more modern than the old. This 
com; ny kept in steady operation during the de- 
press on of 1920 and the greater part of 1921. 
J. ©. WKilbrey and Col. John R. Hargrove are the 
prince pal owners, 

q W. H. York Lumber Co. has opened offices in 
Men his to handie the output of the band mill it 
has :ecently completed at Tuckerman, Ark., where 
it ha- acquired the properties of the Graham estate, 
estimated to carry something like 50,000,000 feet 
of southern hardwood. J. D. L. Whitaker, one of 
the -lder lumbermen of Memphis, is in charge of 
the Memphis offices. Mr. York is in charge of 
operstions at the mill. He is assisted by his son, 
William E. York. 

G. A, Farber, foreign representative of Russe & 
Bureess (Ine.) and himself a member of that firm, 
reached Memphis yesterday from his headquarters 
in Jondon. He does not expect much activity in 
the purchase of American lumber in the near 
future. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. reports 
that foreign demand is on the decline and that its 
bookings are falling sharply behind the more recent 
average. 

The Memphis Chamber of Commerce has joined 
the Mississippi Valley Association in protesting 
against transfer of the Federal barge line on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers to private interests. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Noy. 21.—The lumber business in Columbus and 
central Ohio continues rather active, especially in 
hardwoods, Since hardwoods are the mainstay of 
the business, there is considerable optimism on all 
sides. Retailers are buying hardwoods rather 
freely. Factories are also good purchasers, The 
volume of business is gradually increasing and in 
some respects it is approaching normalcy. Prices 
show an upward tendency and all recent advances 
are well maintained. 


C. A. Dawson, general manager of the H. H. 
Geisy Lumber Co., reports a slump in southern pine. 
Offerings are made of stocks at considerably below 
the market and dealers are now able to pick up a 
number of bargains. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co.. reports a declining market in southern pine 
with every price change downward. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in flooring and finish which have 
been the strong points in the market. 

W. E. Jones, of the E. J. & W. E. Jones Co., 
millworker, was a member of the Scottish Rite 
class given the degrees at a recent session. He was 
elected president. He is chairman of the program 
committee of the Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 

W. R. Dooly, a salesman for the American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co., has returned from a_ business 
trip in western Pennsylvania, where he found con- 
ditions very much improved. The company will 
stare its mill at Stark, W. Va., Jan. 1. 

'’. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports a good steady demand with 
the :ecords in excess of those of October up to this 
tim Prices are strong and no further advance is 
looked for excepting in the lower grades. W. M. 
Ritier is in Columbus. It is expected that the 
mil's will begin production about Dec. 1. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


. 21.—The renewed activity in lumber and 
losing cireles is gratifying and it is confidently 
be ed that the winter will be a profitable one. 
Th: Northern Sawmills Co., of Sagola, in which 
th iwyer-Goodman Co., of this city, is interested, 
ha. started logging operations near that place. 
M than sixty men are employed there. The 

of logs is sufficient to keep the Sagola mill 

veration and to permit the shipping of some 

o the Sawyer Goodman Co. here. The J. W. 

Lumber Co., of Menominee, is also operating 

rge cedar cutting camp near Sagola. Olaf 

01: » has just completed a road contract for the 
es ishment of a logging camp north of Foster 
Ci Mich., and will employ a large force of men 
th: out the winter. He has one contract to cut 
1,.06°° 000 feet of mixed logs for the Morgan Lumber 
ar Co. The Thompson-Wells Co., of Menomi- 
‘eceived a large quantity of logs by boat re- 

‘y, most of them coming from Cedar River, 
The I. Stephenson Co., of Wells, Mich., has 

d a camp near Watson. The logs will be 

ed to the mfll in Wells. Logging operations 

heavy scale will be carried on near Elderon, 
by the Moore & Galloway Co., of Fond du 


Lac. The company has nearly 2,000,000 feet in the 
woods, left over from last season, and will cut 
about 5,000,000 feet this season in Marathon 
County. After having been closed since July, 
the Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., Phelps, resumed 
operation Nov. 14. The company will carry on 
extensive winter operations and all indications 
point to an active winter along industrial lines on 
that part of Vilas County. 

Less than half of the 1,100,000 feet of logs and 
pulpwood that escaped from the Andrew Bjork- 
man boom on the Menominee River last spring 
during a flood has been recovered. Much of the 
boom was destined for Marinette mills. The pulp- 
wood will be a total loss, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 22.—Little change can be seen in the hard- 
wood situation. Demand for construction purposes 
continues good—better, in fact, than was expected 
for this season. The sash and door, interior 
finish and flooring mills are working to capacity. 
Many of them are behind with their orders now. 
In the furniture industry during the last week 
there has been no tendency toward increased pro- 
duction. 

S. P. Stroup, for forty-five years engaged in the 
lumber and mill business at Shelbyville, Ind., has 
just celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. Mr. 
Stroup since he was 21 years old has been in the 
lumber business and went to Shelbyville in 1901. 
Until three years ago he was one of the most 
active men there. He then retired because of fail- 
ing health. On the occasion of his birthday anni- 
versary he received many letters and telegrams 
from lumbermen of central Indiana congratulating 


him 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 22.—Improvement is noted in the demand 
for hardwood from some sources, altho others are 
less active. On the whole the situation continues 
favorable and the volume of business is well main- 
tained. Cold weather and light snow have affected 
the building trades somewhat. November this year 
showed 1,592 permits for $849,424, and the same 
period last year 909 permits for $905,887. The 
year to date is about $4,000,000 ahead of last year. 
Sash, door and interior finish, furniture, box fac- 
tories, and wagon toys and woodenware plants are 
quite active. 


Prices are well maintained, upper grades and 
select stocks holding advances of recent weeks and 
inclined to go higher. Local hardwood men state 
that the favorable condition in the lumber market 
promises to result in greater activity in northern 
Wisconsin logging camps than was first planned. 
Manufacturers are becoming more optimistic over 
the situation in the hardwood market, since the 
demand continues favorable and prices are on the 
upward trend. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 22.—Advances running from $3 to $5 
have been announced in all classes of lumber on 
this market and all prices are reported to be stiffly 
held. The higher grades, including shop lumber, 
are up $5, with a few items being quoted $10 up. 
No. 3 and lower are quoted $3 up; fencing, $3 up; 
piece stuff, $4 and $5 up, and siding $3 up. A 
roundup of the trade shows that demand is active, 
retail yards coming in for carlots to sort up stocks 
that have become depleted. For the first time this 
season inquiry is developing. A Duluth plant that 
had been operating spasmodically is now running 
at 40 percent capacity. Sawmill companies are at 
present feeling cheerful over the outlook and they 
are laying their plans to meet an expected normal 
inquiry from the building trade next spring. Mill- 
men are not, however, planning for increased oper- 
ations in the woods for the present as they figure 
that they carried over sufficient logs to cover their 
needs for a large part of the new season’s run. 
Taking on the average it is estimated that woods 
operations will not be better than 50 per cent of 
normal. Two of the larger companies are in fact 
counting upon only 40 percent woods work, but 
other operators expect to run on a more extended 
scale, Dealers assert that up to the present there 
has been absolutely no demand for ties and that 
from present indications the output of them this 
winter will be the smallest in several years. 


C. A. McDonald, of Duluth, and Robert Scott 
have obtained a contract from the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co. to get out the timber on several forties of 
land in the Tower (Minn.) district. A large part 
of that timber was blown down in the track of a 
storm, and it is necessary to cut it to save it. The 
Northern Lumber Co. has started its new mill at 
Cloquet on its winter run. The Scott-Graff Lumber 
Co. has announced that it will not start to run on 
its winter cut until March 1, on account of con- 
siderable lumber having been carried over from last 
season. 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
holesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will give 
you best service stocks will permit. 
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Weis - Patterson 
Lumber Company 


(Incorporated ) 
Alexandria, Louisiana. 
Formerly—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Louisiana Red Cypress 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also ees Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA, 
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( The Planters Lumber Co. | 
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Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
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Lasting Prese 


The Story of Opal. One of the most 

talked of literary productions of the 
year, Opal Whiteley, how a young woman 
was reared in the fir forests and the lum- 
ber camps of the Pacific Northwest. 

The environment of forest and lumber 
camp has been symbolized in the binding 
of the book, the covers reproducing the 
texture and grain of natural wood. Print- 
ed in large, clear type on the finest of 
book paper, with wide margins, the me- 
chanical execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. Both in content and appearance 
the book is particularly suitable for pres- 
entation to either young or mature per- 
sons. Sent postpaid, $2.00. 


lory of the Pines. By William Chal- 

mers Covert, C. D. One of Dr, Covert’s 
earlier assignments as a minister was in 
a logging community and these stories of 
the woods by such a good, grateful and 
forceful writer can be unreservedly rec- 
ommended. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


Progressive Steps in Architectural Draw- 

ing. A step-by-step method for stu- 
dent-draughtsmen, together with details 
of construction and design. For use as 
a reference book in architectural offices. 
It will be a great help to the beginner in 
draughtsmanship in laying out his work. 
Postpaid, $1.80. 


Handbook of Building Construction. By 

Geo. A. Hool and Nathan C. Johnson, 
This great two-volume handbook describes 
thoroughly modern building design and 
construction down to the smallest detail. 

It offers architects, construction engi- 
neers, contractors and builders a body of 
information on practical construction that 
has never before been even approximated. 

Principles, methods, costs, tables and 
reference data are all spread out before 
you in these two handy books for quick 
reference and constant use. 

The work is almost without a parallel. 
It stand out «as one of the greatest 
achievements of technical authorship. 

The work consists of two volumes (not 
sold separately), with flexible cover, 6”x 
9”, fully illustrated, and has 1,474 pages. 
Sent postpaid, $10.00. 


Forest Products, Their Manufacture and 

Use. By Nelson C. Brown. This book 
is devoted to forest products other than 
lumber and gathers together materials 
which the author has been accumulating 
for the last ten years. In writing it an 
effort has been made to avoid including 
data based on the abnormal conditions of 
the war period, particularly to costs and 
prices, 

It contains four hundred and_ forty- 
three pages and index; is very liberally 
illustrated, chiefly with photographs of 
manufacturing operations and processes. 
Sent postpaid, $4.00. 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and 

Grading. By Harold S. Betts, M. E., 
of the U. S. Forest Service. This is a 
book which has long been needed by the 
lumber industry. It covers very thor- 
oughly the subjects indicated by the title 
and is well and thoroughly illustrated and 
contains 223 pages and an index. Sent 
postpaid, cloth binding, $3.00. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—So far as the cities of the middle West 
and the East are concerned, the outlook for lumber 
for 1922 is good, in the opinion of W. W. Vawter, 
of Minneapolis, who represents the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills and other Pacific Northwest 
lumber companies. In an interview in Bellingham 
this week, Mr. Vawter declared that it was likely 
the cities would go ahead with their building pro- 
grams, and that if they did there will be quite a 
lot of building. Prospects in the rural districts 
are not as good, he said. He asserted that lower 
freight rates and reasonable production are factors 
that count strongly for a brighter future. 

With a planer and a large motor installed, the 
Pyramid Timber & Trading Co. is now able to 
supply lumber for both home and foreign consump- 
tion, says President Clyde McElmon, 

The Skykomish and Marysville camps of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills closed Nov. 12 and 
will not run again until early in 1922. The Saxon 
and Alger camps will run practically until Christ- 
mas, according to Vice President J. J. Donovan. 

Cargo movements from Bellingham in November 
will surpass those of October by several million 
feet. This week the steamship Fred Bacter cleared 
from the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s 
docks with lumber, shingles and lath for San Pedro 
and the schooner Fearless finished loading 900,000 
feet at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s docks for 
Callao. The schooner Vigilant began loading the 
following day at these docks for the same port. 
It will take 1,700,000 feet. The steamship 
Siskiyou cleared from the Wood mill for California 
with 1,000,000 feet. The steamship Osage this 
week took on 4,000 tons of box shooks from the 
Morrison mill at Anacortes for Mexico. Previ- 
ously she had loaded 1,500 tons of shooks at the 
company’s Blaine plant. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—More inquiries for car material from 
railroad companies have been received by Tacoma 
manufacturers during the last two weeks and the 
market for this form of lumber shows a decided 
upward trend. The resumption of railroad buy- 
ing on a large scale is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the present period. Besides the 5,000,000- 
foot inquiry made two weeks ago by the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway the Chicago Bur- 
lington & Quincy road has come out with an in- 
quiry for 2,000,000 feet of car material and bridge 
timbers and the Northern Pacific is in the market 
for approximately 2,000,000 feet of car material. 
A small inquiry received this week from the Ore- 
gon Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. indi- 
eates that this road will soon be in the market 
for large quantities of lumber. 

Aside from the demand for railroad material 
the market has been dull during the last week 
but prices have held firm. Lumbermen report that 
tho the volume of business has fallen off there 
has been no drive on the price lists and buyers 
who really want lumber are willing to pay the 
present quotations for it. 

Lumber mills and other industries operating on 
the Tacoma tideflats have united in a demand 
that the railroads construct a common user con- 
nection between the different transcontinental lines 
and thus abolish the switching charges now made 
to and from non-competitive points. A meeting 
of the industries affected on Nov. 14 made a 
definite proposal to the roads and demanded a 
reply within ten days. This matter of switching 
charges has been a ground for continual conflict 
for years and any solution will be a great relief 
to the lumber industry. Among those who at- 
tended the meeting and joined in the demand for 
the common user line were Ernest Dolge, of Ernest 
Dolge (Inc.) ; John Buffelen, of the Buffelen Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., and Ralph Shaffer, of 
the Pacific Box Co. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary-treasurer of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., left Tacoma Nov. 16 for 
a trip east during which time he will visit his 
former home at Versailles, Ky. Mrs. Wintermote 
accompanied him. 

The Foster Newbegin Lumber Co.’s_ mill at 
Frederickson resumed operation Nov. 14. The 
mill is at work on several large orders for car 
material. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. has closed down 
again and will not resume operation until after 
the first of the year. 

Lumber carriers in port during the present week 
include West Jester for the Orient with lumber 
from the Port Dock and the Puget Sound Lumber 
Co.; the Yoshida Maru from the Defiance mill for 
the Orient; the Quiniault from the St. Paul, Tide- 


water and Puget Sound mills with a million ; et 
for California: the Willamet from the termip; 
dock for San Francisco; and the Cold Harbor at 
the Port Dock for Boston. 

According to figures made public this week py 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
percent of the logging camps and 80 percen:! 
the mills in the Tacoma district are now opm 
ing. 

The mill of Ernest Dolge (Ine.) has res) 
operation after a shutdown of ten days for 
installation of a new boiler and repairs to 
machinery. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 19.—The active, steady movement of 
ber is regarded as normal, without notable 
tures, and the market is momentarily quiet. Fi: 
and lath remain very firm and common is 
changed, Due possibly to the influence of trans 
cars, some slight concessions are reported’ in { 
ing. Shingles are sluggish and decidedly 10) 
price. Arrivals of lumber at Los Angeles harbor 
keep well in line with those for the last 
months. Sixty-six cargoes are reported for 
first half of November, forty-seven of fir and nine 
teen of redwood. The capacity of the fir bos 
was 55,539,000 feet and of the redwood carrie: 
11,450,000 feet. Retail demand continues he: 
to keep pace with the extraordinary building ; 
tivity. Permits to the night of Nov. 17 numbered 
2,360, with a valuation of $4,707,054. 

New enterprises are the Triangle Planing Mill 
Co., incorporated by W. E. Brooks, Alfred J. John 
son and C. R. Althof, with capital stock of $25,- 
000 ; and the Independent Lumber Co., incorporated 
by E. F. Heisser, M. G. Heisser, W. E. Evans. 
S. M. Anderson and A. W. Middleton, with capital 
stock of $100,000. Shirley W. Allen, supervisor 
of the Angeles forest reserve since March, 1920, 
has resigned Government service, effective Dec. 1, 
and organized the Allen Lumber Co., a retail con- 
cern, to enter business at Eagle Rock City, a 
northern suburb. He will be succeeded by R. H. 
Charlton. Meyer, Heath & Carlson announce the 
opening of a wholesale lumber office in the Pacific 
Mutual Life Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Noy. 19.—Local conditions are unchanged, there 
being a moderate demand for Douglas fir and red- 
wood, Retail stocks are light at most yards and 
they are buying for immediate requirements. Fine 
weather continues to favor building operations 
and a good deal of lumber is going into dwellings 
in the outlying districts. San Francisco whole- 
salers and mill agents are still doing quite a vol- 
ume of business, altho the rush is over with and 
the yards are not likely to put in heavy stocks 
until after taking inventory. Southern California, 
however, will need a lot of lumber. 

Charles R. Wisdom, of the sales department 
of the Red River Lumber Co., this city, has re 
turned from a trip to New York, Chicago and the 
principal lumber markets. There is a_ propor 
tionally light supply of lumber of all kinds every 
where and retail stocks are unbalanced. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican lay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, reports the white 
pine mill making a late run this season and im 
proving its stocks of dry lumber. A _ new re 
manufacturing plant has been built, giving good 
facilities for planing mill and cut-stock produ 
tion. 

The West Side Lumber Co., this city, has been 
making a good season’s run, with favorable weat!:«r 
prolonging operations. There is a fair stock of 
hand at the white and sugar pine sawmill it 
Tuolumne, but some items are short. A moderi'te 
volume of box shook has been produced. 

Assortments at the mills of the Macom!-! 
Savidge Lumber Co., this city, are broken, mal.:is 
it difficult to fill many of its orders, There |"e 
continual inquiries from the East, altho the 
ume of business is not so heavy as it was during 
the recent rush. 

The Albion Lumber Co., this city, has a 
good demand for redwood and is operating 
mills at Albion and Navarro with one shift. 
steamers are ,.moving lumber from Albion to > 
Francisco and other California ports. Paul 
Dimmick, the general manager, is rapidly impo’ 
ing in health and expects to be out of the hospital 
here before long. 

A. M. Mortensen, manager of the Califoria 
Fruit Exchange at Graeagle, near Blairsden, (° 
ports that the sawmill has closed for the seaso! 

The Pacific Lumber Co.,. this city, is operals 
both of the redwood mills at Scotia with a col 
bined cut of about 400,000 feet a day on one shiil. 
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Dry cleaf*is very short. The good demand in 
California makes it hard to balance up stocks. 
There has been a big demand for siding. 

, Ocean Lumber Co., this city, headed by 
Alan H. Daugherty, has been doing quite a vol- 
ume of business. The export department, in charge 
of L. C. Stewart, has been sending some clear fir, 
spruce and white pine to the United Kingdom. 
The domestic department, in charge of F. L. Mickle, 
is making some good shipments of white pine to 
the eastern market. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are still 
doing a good volume of Douglas fir business. Clear 

are scarce on the Columbia River and mills 

have to maintain prices. S. M. Hauptman, 

president, recently returned from New York. 

expects to see a continued demand for water 
shipments of fir to that market during the coming 
vear, 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, will 
close down at Susanville before the end of the 
month. The box factory will operate thru the 
winter. Orders for white pine lumber are fair. 

The Union Lumber Co., this city, is unable to 
take care of all the redwood orders. The mills at 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino and Glen Blair are cut- 
ting more than 450,000 feet a day. Southern Cali- 
fornia is taking the greater portion of the lumber. 

J. S. Kent, representing the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, in this city, has returned from a trip 
to Klamath Falls. 

I’. H. Lambert, general manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., and W. G. Kahman, western 
sales manager, are in the city. The white pine 
sawmill at McCloud is still in operation. Assort- 
ments are now considerably broken. Fair ship 
ments have been made recently. 

W. R. Sayre, representing the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. He has an office here 
and buys California redwood, white and sugar pine 
for the yards at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Charles R. MeCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, is paying a visit to 
their New York office, which is in charge of W. R. 
Hlewitt. He will spend a month in the East. 

A. M. Paul, assistant to F. B. Hutchens, general 
manager of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., is here 
from Los Angeles and reports a big crop of oranges 
which will require large quantities of shook. 

Matt. Egan, superintendent of the Algoma Lum- 
ber Co., of Algoma, reports the mill making a good 
run on white pine, with fine weather facilitating 
drying. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—Well sustained business inflow, fully 
sustained production, and somewhat larger dis- 
patch of product, with satisfactorily strong price 
and market conditions, were the features of the 
lumbering industry in all its branches here this 
week. While the Pverett mills, as has been the 
case for several months, are not running to maxi- 
mum capacity, all are doing business with operat- 
ing crews of high percentage going full time. The 
specialty mills are filled with orders. Shingle 
thikers are finding ready outlet for their product. 

Clyde Walton, president of the Walton Lumber 
‘o., this city, and Mrs. Walton returned to Everett 
Noy. 15. They left Everett Oct. 6, going as far 
east as St. Louis and visiting points in Oklahoma 
‘nd Kansas, where Mr. Walton his lumber inter- 
They came back by way of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Mr. Walton reports a growing 

ference for Douglas fir, particularly dimension 
stock, in the Oklahoma and Kansas yards. He 

els that the farmers have had some very hard 
problems to contend with this year but that these 
things are not as bad as people usually think and 
hat there will be a fair amount of business in that 

«tion. He believes that building labor costs and 
‘ilroad rates are still too high to permit of there 
cing a normal demand for lumber. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—Six million shingles are being assem- 
d at the Benham dock in Aberdeen for shipment 
water to the A. C. Dutton Lumber Co., Pough- 
kcepsie, N. Y. The shipment will be taken on one 
’ the Luckenbach steamers which is expected here 
out the 20th. The shingles were manufactured at 
ils located west of Hoquiam and were trucked or 
it in by cars and unloaded on the dock. This is 
ported to be the largest consignment of shingles 
\er assembled for shipment at one time by cargo. 
During the present week the number of vessels in 
rt at one time has reached the highest point in 
he history of Grays Harbor. Fifteen vessels are 
ow loading at Grays Harbor mills and seven more 
‘© booked for early arrival. In addition to the ves- 
els that take care of the California trade there are 
number of large freighters bound for the Atlantic 
coast and five Japanese vessels loading for Japan. 
t. W. Tebb, sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, in a recent interview said he considered the 
uumediate future of the lumber business promising. 


ests, 


Mr. Tebb is of the opinion that orders from Japan 
have helped largely to make the situation reason- 
ably satisfactory. Business for California has been 
excellent, as southern California is doing more build- 
ing than any other part of the country. Mr. Tebb 
feels certain that Japanese buying will continue 
indefinitely. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—All of the large mills in this district 
are running with production about 80 percent of 
normal. Prices on uppers continue good, with 
dimension holding at $8 below list. Shingles con- 
tinue to drop. Lath remain at about the same 
level. Several of the railroads placed orders for 
ear material and, Japanese squares being in good 
demand, most mills are well supplied with cutting 
orders. 

Jacob Siler, president of the Siler Mill Co., of 
Raymond, just returned from a business trip thru 
the East. He reports that conditions are much 
better than he expected to find them. Lumber 
stocks are depleted and heavy buying may be 
expected as soon as the carriers announce rate 


reduction. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


Nov. 21.—Timber owners representing a major- 
ity of the privately owned timber acreage in the 
seven counties of northwestern Montana met here 
last week to discuss a method of equalizing timber 
assessments. The meeting was the outgrowth of 
dissatisfaction arising out of the recent land classi- 
fication law thru which it appeared that timber 
lands practically identical in nature, were assessed 
on a widely different basis in the various counties, 
thus throwing an unequal burden of State taxes on 
timber owners in certain counties, and at the same 
time favoring those of other counties. A commit- 
tee, consisting of representative timber owners from 
Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, Ravalli, Mineral, Mis- 
soula and Powell counties, was appointed and ar- 
rangements were perfected for a hearing before the 
State board of equalization in Helena, Jan. 3 and 4, 
at which the finding of the meeting, together with 
a plan for the correction of the present conditions 
will be presented. 

With the resumption of business by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. lumber Gepartment at the Bon- 
ner mill and logging operations, 725 men will be 
given employment when operating at capacity, 
Kenneth Ross, general manager of the properties 
stated. The date fixed for the opening of the mill 
is Dee. 1 while the logging train will begin hauling 
the logs from Nine Mile to Bonner, bringing in a 
supply of the logs for the operation of the mill ten 
days later. 

A number of out-of-town lumbermen were in 
Kalispell this week, including Walter Neils, man- 
ager of the J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, and also 
president of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association ; V. L. Howe, of the P. L. Howe Lum- 
ber Mills, Eureka; Kenneth Ross, and Roscoe 
Haines, of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. lumber 
department at Bonner; George Millett, head of the 
timber department of the J. Neils Lumber Co. at 
Libby; W. R. Ballord of the Somers Lumber Co., 
Somers; S. L. Boyd, of the Mann Lumber Co., of 
Henderson, 

A number of the Montana operators met here on 
Nov. 14 to discuss the question of standard sizes of 
finished lumber, and the decision reached was not 
to change the present sizes. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 19.—A feature of the lumber business here 
this week was the advance in price of western pine 
to the extent of $3 a thousand for No. 2 and $4 a 
thousand for No. 3, whereas fir dimension went a 
pom weaker and fir lath were reduced from $6 to 

$5.50. The shingle market continues unsettled and 

unsatisfactory because of the poor price and the 
high cost of logs. Planing mills and sash and door 
factories in general report a good volume of busi- 
ness. 

The Great Northern Railroad was in receipt of a 
wire here today to the effect that the proposed lum- 
ber freight reduction on that line had been ap- 
proved by the officials which means that it will now 
go before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the usual formal action. It is expected that the 
rates will be made effective in thirty days or there- 
abouts. The new rates from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Detroit common territory will be 85 cents, 
to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory 88% cents, and 
to the New York and New England territories 90 
cents. 

It is reported here this week that the mills thru- 
out the Pacific Northwest are in receipt of inquiries 
from railroads for stock to such an extent that it 
is apparent that they are coming into the market 
in more than a perfunctory way. 

W. R. MeMillan, superintendent of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Eureka, Calif., was in Port- 
land today enroute home from an extended eastern 
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Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


To buy lumber to best 
advantage, order directly 
from a reliable manufac- 
turer. For the fewer hands 
your order goes through 
before it gets on the order 
file of a sawmill, the more 
profitable your transaction 
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Service Is Our Specialty. 
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Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 
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Lumbermen's 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for -figuring 
building costs in actual Fane age and _ thorol 
— it out before it was finally printed in boo 
‘orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. he approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 532 x 8)2 
inches, 148 pages, $6.00 postpaid, in- 
cluding one copy each of blank bids for 
Houses and Barns. After December 1, 
1921, price will be $7.00. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE A DOLLAR. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
—_— LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, G 


trip. Mr. McMillan says that it seems as if 1922 
would see a lot of activity in the lumber game, 
with a heavy demand from the East and the larger 
cities in the middle States, but not a great deal of 
demand from the agricultural sections. 

From Garibaldi, Ore., comes the report that 
The Whitney Co. (Ltd.), has its mill plant there 
ready for operation and that it will begin cutting 
about March, 1922. This mill has never operated, 
for shortly after its completion, more than a year 
ago, the boiler house burned down and then came 
the dull period in the lumber demand. 

Robert S. Shaw, who for several months has 
operated a wholesale lumber business with offices 
in the Railway Exchange Building, is closing his 
offices here and it is understood that he will become 
manager of the Kerry Timber Co. which also oper- 
ates the Kerry Railroad that taps the Nehalem 
country, and along which are located a number of 
logging operations. ¢ 


F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
says that while the placing of orders for car mate- 
rial is the absorbing topic of interest in the lumber 
business just now, millmen of the Pacific Northwest 
are much interested in the fact that Japanese lum- 
ber buyers are coming into the market with orders 
and inquiries for timbers 12x12 to 24x24, which is 
the kind of business this section desires because it 
clears the market of the large amount of sidecut 
that 6ther dimensions leave. Mr. Sullivan says 
that if the Japanese continue to place large orders 
for such material the effect will be felt in higher 
prices on the lower grade lumber, for it will elim- 
inate the side cut. Raymond A. Sullivan, secretary 
of the company, is on a tour that will take him 
thru Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Billings, 
Butte and Cheyenne, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 19.—The fir trade notes with interest a 
report of awakening activity among the railroads, 
one of the items being 11,000,000 feet for the 
Santa Fe. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is building gondolas. It is stated that about 35,- 
000,000 feet of railroad business has been placed 
within the last few weeks. The cutting market 
is strengthening, being probably a dollar higher 
than a fortnight ago. A change in the attitude of 
operators is noted in the fact that inland mills 
are now willing to take quarter-scant dimension, 
in sharp contrast with a policy some time ago of 
declining all business of that kind. Admittedly 
the mills have been running at a loss. The 
opinion is expressed that the closing of accounts 
for the year will have a bracing effect on prices, 
since numerous manufacturers will realize more 
strongly than ever that the practice of selling 
lumber for less than the cost of production can not 
go on forever. On the other hand, the argument 
is advanced that cost never has had anything to do 
with sales price; and that the trade will con- 
tinue to move along the clearly-defined channel 
of supply and demand. All things considered, fir 
appears to be about holding its own. The hope is 
expressed that this tendency will continue, inas- 
much as it will make for improved conditions 
with the opening of spring demand. The associa- 
tion review, covering 106 fir mills, shows produc- 
tion 64,815,747 feet, or 19 percent below normal; 
new business, 61,891,222 feet, or 5 percent below 
production ; and shipments, 57,325,488 feet, or 12 
percent below production, Of the week’s new busi- 
ness 44 percent will be shipped by water; coast- 
wise and intercoastal, 18,702,222 feet, and export, 
8,449,100 feet. Rail orders dropped to 1,158 car- 
loads. Of the week’s shipments 35 percent went 
by water; coastwise and intercoastal being 13,- 
130,923 feet; export, 6,784,565 feet. Rail deliv- 
eries totaled 1,247 cars. The unshipped balance in 
the domestic cargo trade is 96,383,843 feet ; export, 
68,471,299 feet; rail trade, 3,240 cars. 

Growing scarcity of clear fir logs is emphasized 
by the behavior of the log market, with an un- 
mistakable firmness for the best grades. Quota- 
tions early in the week were $12, $17 and $25, 
but later shifted to $10, $17 and $25. The rising 
price on best logs is traced to the Japanese busi- 
ness, which a short time ago resulted in an ad- 
vance on squares to $24, 


The Japanese are continuing to buy freely of 
fir, having already placed orders in excess of 20,- 
000,000 feet for delivery in 1922. A personal let- 
ter from Japan, received by a lumberman a short 
time ago, stated that the river and harbors were 
fairly glutted with squares; nevertheless, it seems 
to be true that this year’s deliveries of lumber, 
which have passed all previous records, are being 
absorbed readily. There is now a softening in the 
transpacific freight rates, which within the last 
few weeks have dropped from $17 to $15, accom- 
panied by a number of withdrawals of ships from 
the run, 

The export movement of cedar to Japan has 
slackened, with a prospect of decreased business 
until after March 1, 1922. A few orders are being 
placed, but the trade as a rule is expected to slow 


up until after the readjustment process that al 
accompanies the oriental new year. 

E. L. Fairbanks has been appointed max 
at Seattle for the Northwest Shipping Co 
Portland. The company is agent both at 
and Portland for the Congress Lines (Inc.), w 
is reéstablishing its service between Puget &: 
ports and Baltimore, Philadelphia and New ° 
The Congress Lines is thus providing an ; 
tional intercoastal service for shippers of 
Coast lumber and shingles. Its first sailing 
Puget Sound will be the Princess, which will 
about Dec. 25, to be followed by a sailing 
twenty-five days of one hundred A-1 large 
steamers. 

tarl J. Hyett will close his connection a 
sistant traffic manager of the Pacific Coast », 
pers’ Association Dec. 1, and proceed to Chi 
where he will enter the general freight de 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Hyett has been in his present position since M: 
1920, and has gained an exceptionally large ci: 
of friends among the lumbermen of the Pa 
Northwest. As assistant to Traffic Manager W 
Shumm, he has contributed largely to the « 
pilation of the rate book and the shippers’ ¢ 
Formerly Mr. Hyett was in the freight depart. 
of the Pennsylvania Lines at St. Louis, and su!se- 
quently was employed in a similar capacit) 
the Milwaukee. 

Charles A. Johnson, formerly manager of 
cedar department of the Central West Cou! 
Lumber Co., has become manager of the Mutu: 
Timber Mills Co., which has been formed by for 
coéperative shingle mills, with offices at 812 Whi 
Building. 

Prompt inspection service for fir in the east 
field is indicated by the shifting of P. D. Ryan 
from the middle West into Atlantic coast terri- 
tory, and the selection of B. Bernard for the 
middle West. The arrangement is temporary, hav- 
ing been made necessary by cargo inspections in 
the metropolitan district. 

Lumber wholesalers at the regular luncheon 
Thursday received a communication from R. W. 
Vinnedge, president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, stating that there would be 
incorporated in the grading rules a proviso that 
when Pacific lumber bureau inspection is required 
the original order, or a true copy thereof, will be 
placed in the hands of the man making the inspec- 
tion. Heretofore this matter has been a fruitful 
source of discussion. It was placed before the 
manufacturers thru the efforts of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association. 

Clarence Hoard, president and managing director 
of the Bainbridge Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with offices 
in Victoria, B. C., and mills in Bainbridge, spent 
several days in Seattle this week. The Bainbridze 
Lumber Co. has a manufacturing plant and holdings 
that lend themselves to getting out particularly 
large and long timbers. The mill, which was built 
in 1917, has a capacity of 80,000 feet per 10-hour 
shift. It will cut timbers up to 120 feet in leneth 
and has cut timbers 48 inches square. The com 
pany’s business is nearly altogether specialty, as 
looks to the large timber trade and factory requi 
ments for shop and clears. George Weston, [\! 
merly with the Wisconsin Timber Co., Stanwow, 
Wash., is sales manager. The company is conte: 
plating the opening of sales offices in Seattle. 


W. B. Nettleton and Mrs, Nettleton, who motor 
to San Francisco and Los Angeles during the l:' 
ter part of October, returned to Seattle Nov. 
by train, having shipped their automobile rath 
than drive it north at this time of year. Wh 
south Mr. Nettleton attended the directors’ m« 
ing of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export | 
at San Francisco, and the annual meeting of | 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ As 
ciation at Los Angeles. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 21.—Wholesale lumbermen in Ontario hi 
shown a little more courage during the last | 
weeks, Several purchases of varying magnit) 
have been made. Many of the wholesalers feel t! 
present values are as low as they will be. Wh 
pine common and better holds firm under an 
creased demand. Box, mill culls and dead cu 
are moving slowly at varying prices. The dem: 
for red pine is slow and prices are correspondin 
weak, Spruce shows no improvement. The surp: 
accumulated during the war, largely thru the co 
mitments to the British Admiralty is still in « 
dence, Lath are scarce and prices have advan 
materially. Numbers 1 and 2 white pine lath : 
hard to procure. While there is an accumulati ' 
of short lath, they are beginning to move and in : 
probability will show an advance in price. Brit’ 
Columbia fir is much firmer. On account of | 
heavy export demand for China and Japan, timb: 
have advanced $3 to $4 a thousand feet. All 
the tidewater mills in British Columbia are cutt! 
export stock and the result will be an accumu'« 
tion of boards and dimensions. 
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MOBILE, ALA. 


ov. 21.—Millmen report a marked falling off in 
orders. There has been only a limited demand 
for the lower grades all along, quite in contrast to 
th .t for the yard and shed stocks, but the latter 
are now sagging. Brokers and dealers charge this 
di cline to seasonal conditions partly, and in part 
te higher prices. The railroads are buying more 
liberally, taking cross ties and material for cars, 

idges and road work. 

In the hardwood market conditions seem to be 

iter than in the southern pine. Prices are re- 

rted slightly advanced, with an increasing de- 
nd. Industrial business is good. 

A number of large export sales have been re- 
ported during the week, four or five schooners 
having been chartered to take cargoes to the West 
indies and the Windward Islands, and the Italian 
steamer Rovigno is loading lumber and timber 
here for the River Plate. One steamer and one 
schooner are taking on lumber, timber and cross 
ties for New York and Boston, while two other 
steamers will sail next week for Europe with part 
lumber and timber cargoes. 

While none of the mills that have been operat- 
ing recently are reported closed down, some are 
said to be running on less than full time, with 
the probability of their ceasing operation unless 
the present slump in the market proves to be only 


¢emporary. 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 21.—Local sales departments report fairly 
active interior demand for the last week for south- 
ern pine and a somewhat firmer tone in the export 
market. The closing in of winter in the North 
and the approach of inventory time cut down or- 
ders to some extent. There was an unusually 
brisk demand for car materials during the week. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. today cleared 
the schooner W. H. Marston for Tampico with 
1,696,000 feet of Mexican merchantable lumber. 
W. L. Anderson, of Fort Worth, and Robert 
Wayned, of San Antonio, of the sales force of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., spent the most of 
this week here in consultation with BE. V. Folsom, 
general sales manager. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 21.—The market is not as strong as for 
the last few weeks. The demand does not show the 
same activity. There is some pressure to lower 
the market brought by the transit men but it is 
not felt very much. Orders were fewer this week 
than last. For uppers the demand seems strongest, 
with No. 3 boards dragging. Stocks at mills are 
broken and in bad shape; finish is practically all 
zone. Railroads are buying quite heavily of all 
items for car construction. 

The hardwood situation is better than it has 
been in a long time. Demand for practically all 
items is good and prices are advancing. Stocks 
ire short and production is curtailed. Items that 
have been in the doldrums for some time are now 
in demand. Hardwood flooring demand is good, 
tocks at the mills being broken, Prices on rough 
oak are advancing. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 21.—Sales of North Carolina pine during 
the last week were just as heavy as those of the 
veek previous, notwithstanding a falling off in 
ders from certain sections due to bad weather, 
and also to buyers being very much averse to pay- 
ing prevailing prices. Some mills find business 
© little slow, due to their having but little stock 
to offer, but even these have felt an improvement, 
is they have been able to accumulate small lots 
of popular items. The millmen have _ sufficient 
susiness to keep them fully occupied for some 
‘ime. There is not likely to be any material 
hange in prices soon, unless perhaps in dressed 
tems such as flooring etc. It is keenly felt that 
f prices are put too high the advance will have a 
endency to kill demand. 

There is a very good demand for 4/4 edge No. 
> and better altho New England buyers complain 
prices are too high. Planing mills in the South, 
however, are buying lots of 100,000 feet. There 
is also a brisk demand for 4/4 No. 2 and better 
tock widths, with sales during the week heavier. 
Mixed lots of 4/4 and thicker edge No. 2 and 
Letter sell freely where solid cars will not tempt 
uyers. No. 3 stock widths are still scarce and in 
ood demand, Edge, 4/4, No. 3 is showing some 
mprovement. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and 4/4 
‘Ips are moving about as fast as made, and prices 
re stiffening, 

There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 

ox, particularly in cargo lots, mixed with 5/4 
nd 6/4 edge box, and also 4/4 edge No. 2 box. 
Many mills are still unable to quote except on 
ceasional cars. Others hold firm for recent ad- 
vances and are unable to make prompt delivery. 
dge No, 2 4/4 box dressed is more active and 


advances made some two weeks ago have been 
firmly established. No. 2 stock box is also active, 
with 12-inch still carried in surplus. No. 1 stock 
box is in good demand, both in mixed cargo orders 
and for rail shipment, with the supply short. Box 
bark strips are moving out briskly D2S %-inch or 
resawn rough. 

There may have been a slight falling off in total 
sales of flooring, thin ceiling etc. during the week, 
due entirely to mills being unable to take on any 
more business and give a definite idea as to when 
shipment would be made. Prices still show an 
upward trend, more pronounced at this time in 
ys-inch ceiling. Roofers are active in small lots, 
large lots being unavailable, as few large mills 
have any to offer for prompt shipment. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 21.—While there were slight advances last 
week in two or three hardwood items, as a whole 
prices remain comparatively stable. On a few 
items of which stocks are being depleted there is 
every promise that prices will take an upward 
turn in the near future. In the southern pine 
market no price changes of consequence are noted. 
Lumber production in this section is at a very low 
ebb. Building continues active in the larger cen- 
ters over the Southeast, and conditions are such 
as to indicate steady activity for some months. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Nov. 21.—The market seems to be a little weak 
on low grade dimension, but special orders and 
good stock are bringing about the same prices. 
Car siding and car decking are bringing better 
prices than they did last week. The upward trend 
of prices of high grade shed stock and finish has 
stopped. At present demand is about equal to 
supply. It is now the time of year for production 
to decrease materially, and unless the winter is dry 
and mild there will be very little lumber made in 
this section by the small mills. The large mills 
will of course continue operations. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 21.—Both buyers and manufacturers report 
that demand has dropped off considerably within 
the last week and especially on orders for No. 2 
and better dimension. Some mills advise that they 
have few orders on hand and are accepting business 
at best prices obtainable to keep things moving, 
but are booking just enough for this purpose, as all 
of them look for good business very soon. Rail- 
road material appears to be very strong and some 
satisfactory orders are being placed in this terri- 
tory for car material, mainly for decking. Special 
timber cuttings are also in great demand and this 
has caused small timbers to become rather hard to 
place for quick shipment and advances on this class 
of stock are noticeable. Hardwoods appear to be 
holding firmer in price than pine and dealers 
advise that all grades—especially the lower—are 
moving more freely than at any other time this 


year. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 21.—The southern pine market may be 
said to be “in the doldrums,” a reaction from the 
advanced prices of the previous week. Millmen 
assert that stocks are too low, and for the most 
part too badly broken, to stand for any great 
decline. Most mills are holding their lists firmly, 
altho a few cuts on surplus items are reported. 
One millman just reported selling a wholesaler a 
car of 10-inch boards at a price of $29 f. o. b. mill, 
which he considered very good, and 12-inch orders 
are going the rounds at $5 better than 10-inch and 
finding placement difficult. Finish has not receded 
a particle from recent advances, and the mill 
market on 4-inch B&better flooring stands at $50 
f. o. b. mill to the wholesalers, and those who can 
locate straight cars are finding it easy to get the 
regular margin over this. No. 2 boards, shiplap 
and 6-inch center matched stock were a few of the 
items that declined slightly along with No. 2 di- 
mension. No. 1 dimension is quite firm and gen- 
erally scarce. 

This section was visited with a good rain Nov. 
18, which broke a continued drouth of many 
months. 

The hardwood market is decidedly firmer, and 
both ash and gum are on the upgrade as to prices. 
Oak has improved both in demand and price con- 
siderably in the last month. ‘The general supply 
of hardwoods is unusually low among the mills, 
and a number of buyers are here looking for 
stock. 

The new mill of the Frost-Johnson interests 
under erection at Huttig, Ark., at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 will be ready for opera- 
tions to begin by Dec. 12, according to C. W. Nel- 
son, of St. Louis, vice president of the company, 
who was a recent visitor to Shreveport following 
a visit to the mill in company with President FE. A. 
Frost and other officials. The mill, Mr. Nelson 
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states, will have a capacity of about 60,000,000 
feet annually of soft shortleaf pine. It is a 2- 
band mill, with dry kiln for capacity, and every 
stick will go under the sheds. The timber is of 
unusually fine quality, he says, the tract being 
the largest of the sort anywhere, the product of 
the mill being used especially for fine finish and 
other high class service. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Noy. 21.—There has been a decided slump in the 
buying of softwoods, but there does not seem to 
have been a corresponding drop in the hardwood 
business. It is supposed that the drop is because 
the retailers have been sold up to their capacity. 
The worst that any of them expect is that the real 
boom will not arrive until spring. There has 
been no increase in offering of any moment, as 
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stocks have not accumulated, and prices are hold- 
ing all their recent gains. Permits continue to be 
taken out for building work at a good pace, prob- 
ably due to the open weather. Some large indus- 
trials are getting back to normal consumption of 
lumber. Planing mills are quite busy ; cabinet mak- 
ers have about all they can do, and furniture 
makers are at last getting behind in their orders. 
Box makers are still dull, altho there is a little 
more business in this line than before. 

The demand for white oak in the better grades is 
probably stronger than that for any other hard- 
wood, altho there is a good demand for better 
grades in almost all items. Quartered oak is in 
much better demand. Hardwood flooring is again 
searce, and is bringing good prices. There is still 
a market at fair prices for chestnut, maple, beech, 
birch, gum, ash, basswood, poplar, cherry, hickory 
and mahogany. White pine sales are not so great 
and some of them are showing a loss to the whole- 
salers, but prices are stronger. Spruce is fairly 
active, and prices are good. Hemlock is selling in 
good volume, and stock lists are dwindling, with 
prices firm. Southern pine is selling actively and 
at goed prices in timbers, better flooring and boards, 
with small sizes firm but not as strong as the rest 
of the line. North Carolina pine is being sold in 
good volume, at stronger and steadier prices, with 
the better grades and some items all down the line 
quite scarce. Lath are in good demand at strong 
prices, in all woods and sizes. Shingles are active, 
particularly in the out of town market, and prices 


are firm. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Noy. 21.—Additional evidence of the great im- 
provement taking place in the hardwood business 
comes from the Hedden-Clark Lumber Co., 50 
Church Street. Last month this company, which 
makes a specialty of hardwoods, covering New 
York State, New Jersey and New England, did 
1,000,000 feet of business, and in the last two 
weeks of this month there has been no let-up, but 
an ever increasing volume shown. This company 
takes the output of mills operating in the Delta 
section in Arkansas and in Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia and in eastern Tennessee, handling red gum, 
chestnut, oak and poplar. From its own mills 
in the Adirondacks it gets birch and maple. J. B. 
Clark, manager of the New York office, said, ‘““We 
are nothing like back to normal yet. In my 
opinion prices will continue to advance gradually 
and I expect them to be stiff all during the winter.” 
Mr. Clark recently returned from a trip thru 
New England. He reports that the furniture busi- 
ness has an infinitely better tone and that build- 
ing is increasing from day to day. The Hedden- 
Clark Co. has been in business for fourteen years. 

The Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co., 2848 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, is of the opinion that 
the first of March will usher in an era of big 
business. The enormous amount of construction 
of homes and apartments that has been and is 
now going on will reawaken with a rush after the 
usual winter cessation, said H. B. Ellis, manager 
of the New York office. This office covers the 
metropolitan section, Long Island and Jersey, 
handling all products of the Inland Empire. An- 
other office is in Portland, Ore. The specialties 
of the company are Pacific and Inland Empire 
stock and eastern spruce. Mr. Ellis reports busi- 
ness fairly active at present. “I find that prices 
are about holding their own with the advances on 
western lumber that came on last week,” said Mr. 
Pllis. “Evidence of the approaching demand that 
is obliged to come is in the fact that recently a 
few industrials have been asking for yearly con- 
tracts. They find the mills loath to give them.” 

The main office of the Garrettson-Ellis company 
is at Springfield, Mass. A wholesale business is 
also carried on by the New York office in general 
hardwoods from all sections. The hardwood de- 
partment reports a serious scarcity in all good 
grades, with prices firm. 

William E. Uptegrave, president of the Amer- 
ican Cigar Box Co. and the Uptegrave Cigar Box 
Lumber Co., 32 Court Street, Brooklyn, is most 
optimistic in regard to the heavy demand that 
will soon begin to pour in for lumber of all de- 
scriptions and sizes. The Uptegrave company 
manufactures poplar entirely at its mill in Junc- 
tion City, Tenn. 

R. L. Walker of Savannah, Ga., president of the 
Walker Lumber & Timber Co., arrived in New York 
last week to study the situation here with his 
local manager, Norman A. Manderson. Said Mr. 
Walker, “As we cut all the year round, using 
tractors and trucks for getting out our logs, we 
have plenty of lumber on hand to meet all de- 
mands.” Mr. Walker reports great improvement 
in the lumber business in Georgia, Florida and 
North Carolina. In Savannah proper the business 
situation is reported as not being so good on ac- 
count of the recent bank failures. This company 
has a large band mill four miles from Savannah 
cutting boards exclusively. Fire destroyed the 
planing mills and dry sheds of the Walker com- 
pany in Central Junction, Ga., last week. The 


loss was fully covered by insurance. The compan, 
handles pines almost exclusively with a sprinklin. 
ot poplar and cypress. In normal times an env) 
mous business is done in cross ties and railroad 
material. Flooring is in such demand on this 
market that special attention is now being give 
to it. 

Another interesting visitor in New York just now 
is A. B. Hammond, president of the Hammond Lum 
ber Co., of San Francisco. The company operatcs 
large redwood mills in Eureka, Calif., and th 
Tongue Point mill at Astoria, Ore. Mr. Hammon! 
said he was very much interested in the rapid d 
velopment of Pacific coast lumber in the eastern 
market. He declared his company has secured 
foothold in the East and is determined to pr 
every advantage. 

Frank S. McNally, New York manager of th: 
A. Sherman Lumber Co., returned last week aft 
a week of hunting on the lumber preserves of ti 
company in the Adirondacks. A number of lumbe: 
men of New York and vicinity were his guests :/ 
the Grandshue Camp, which is owned by ti 
company. At Potsdam, N. Y., the New Yorkers 
were joined by E. A. Safford and Fred Clevelani 
of the home office. They hiked the six miles ‘0 
Grandshue Camp. Those who made the trip froin 
this city included Frank Barrett, Huntington. 
L. I.; George W. Adams, Far Rockaway, L. |.: 
A. Latham and Ralph Latham, Mineola, L. I.; Her! 
Tinkham, Amityville, L. I.; Herbert Corwin, 
Riverhead, L. I.; Fred G. Booth, Smithtown, L. [ 
Arthur Copley, Northport, L. I.; Charle Whit: 
Jamaica, L. I.; Irving Benzing, Brooklyn, anid 
Roland Douglas, New York City. 

R. L. Wilson, president of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Wash., has been in the East for 
the last week. He paid a two days’ visit to the 
office of the Garrettson-Ellis Lumber Co. 

Samuel E. Barr, 50 Church street, wholesaler to 
yards and industries, whose business connections 
cover the entire East, with headquarters in this 
city and Philadelphia, said of prices: “Prices ar 
high and I look for them to go much higher. It is 
almost a certainty that the upper grades will in 
erease. I find that industrials are not’ buying 
heavily quite yet, but they are coming into thi 
market gradually. I find an increasing demand for 
oak, maple and parquet flooring.” Mr. Barr is the 
New York representative of the Kerry & Hanson 
Flooring Co., of Grayland, Mich. This company is 
a large manufacturer of maple flooring. 

Mr. Davis of the Frost & Davis Lumber Co., r 
cently arrived in New York from the home-office in 
Montgomery, Ala. He has come north to make 
preparations for increasing lumber shipments. 

John N. Berry, formerly president of the Berry 
Lumber Co., has opened an office at 5951 Grand 
Central Terminal Building. William B. DuBois is 
associated with him as office manager and also wil! 
assist with sales. Mr. Berry will specialize in 
white pine and hardwoods. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. has closed charters 
for the steamers A. L. Kent, Felix Taussig, William 
A. McKenny and Thomas P. Beale, each with a 
capacity of 4,000,000 feet. They will discharge at 
the Weyerhaeuser terminal at Baltimore. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Ney, 22.—Industrial demand for lumber is in 
termittent here and not as strong as in Philadelphi: 
and New England. The upper grades of southern 
pine show a little weakening in prices, including 
B&better. The same applies to lath. Boards ary 
also a little off. All the upper grades of hardwoods 
are holding firm. 

An order booked by the Babcock Lumber Co. 
few days ago calls for the lumber and lath to b 
used in construction of fifty houses in the anthr: 
cite coal region. The same firm, one day last week 
booked an order for twenty carloads of 1-inch No. 1 
common basswood. C. L. Babcock, manager of th 
Babcock company's operations in Tennessee, i 
here on business. 0. H. Babeock, vice president of 
the company, is on an eastern business trip. 

Sentiment among the retailers seems to forecas' 
a steady demand thruout the winter, mainly due t 
the demand for more housing and the efforts bein 
made to supply homes in this district. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 21.—The improvement in the export situ: 
tion is being reflected in the increasing frequencs 
with which the United States is visited by mem 
bers of the lumber trade from the United King 
dom. In the last two weeks several of thes: 
travelers have been here and called on Baltimor: 
shippers of hardwoods. One of them was Robert 
Bruce, of the London and Liverpool firm of Rober‘ 
Bruce & Co., and another, John Pinnington, of 
Duncan Pwing & Co., London and Liverpool. This 
is the first American trip of Mr. Pinnington, whv 
is a very young man. He said he was going a5 
far south as New Orleans, and would then swing 
northward, returning east by way of Chicago and 
other cities. 

Cc. C. Morse, of Morse Bros., hardwood men of 
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nester, N. Y., was in Baltimore last week and 
some of the wholesalers and others here. He 
making a business trip over the East. 

iward P, Gill, of William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), 

, had almost entirely recovered from an opera- 
te which he submitted some months ago, has 
a relapse and last week his condition gave 
many friends some concern. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Noy. 21.—A decided slump in the number of 

ers and inquiries marked activities in local 

ithern pine circles during last week, but this 
mndition was met with the old time, “I should 
yorry” attitude in the sales offices as order files 

» well filled from the activities of the last sev- 

| weeks. The mills, with very few exceptions, 

' not in position to quote for prompt shipment on 
anything better than No. 3 boards, and some of 
them are short on that item. Local material deal- 

rs continue to enjoy a nice business and indica- 
tions are that the campaign of frame residence con- 
struction which has been under way for more than 
a year will not abate for months. Houston proper 
has seen an average of between forty and fifty 
residences started each week for several months 
and the shortage in living quarters continues to 
that extent that rental charges have not been 
changed. 

A revival in activities in the oil fields following 
recent advances in the price of crude and refined 
oils has created a larger demand for timbers for 
derricks, Houston dealers particularly participating 
in the business originating from the large number 
of wells going down at Mexia and Pierce Junction, 
both fields being close to this city. 

Vice President B. F. Bonner, of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. and the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., is spend- 
ing much of his time at the company’s mills in 
east Texas since he has procured a private busi- 
ness car. The car has been christened ‘Angelina’ 
in honor of the Texas County where the Bonners 
come frum and is equipped with all the comforts of 
home and office. Mr. Bonner says that with the 
car he can have his office parked on the mill track 
or even at the end of the tram and attend to busi- 
ness the same as if he were in his office at Houston. 
He is accompanied on his trips of inspection by 
G. E. Davison, vice president and operating man- 
ager, and R, L. Weathersby, in charge of logging 
operations, 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., who was a member of President Harding's un- 
employment committee, has been named a member 
of the unemployment committee of the city of 
Hlouston, appointed by Mayor Holcombe. Decision 
to create such a municipal committee followed the 
recommendation of Secretary Hoover and a discus- 
sion of the question by Mr. Kirby before a noon 
luncheon club here recently. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Nov. 21.—The southern pine market for the last 
week has been satisfactory to local manufacturers. 
The demand for yard and shed stock is not as 
active as it was a few weeks ago. Local manu- 
facturers believe that December will see heavy 
buying for delivery after inventory. Mills will 
welcome a breathing spell to get their stocks in 
shape. The demand for car and railroad stock is 
the most encouraging feature. The call for car 
siding still continues and 10-foot B&better is bring- 
ing $55 at mill, with 9-foot bringing up to $60 at 
mill. There are also some large inquiries for 
maintenance of way material. The demand for 
timber eutting is improving and the mills report 
better prices on this material. There is a steady 
‘port movement, with prices firm. 

Local hardwood manufacturers report that the 
market is better than it has been for some time. 
Northern buyers are calling on local mills every 
day and the market is firming up. A shortage is 
predicted for next year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 21.—The buildings, installations and lease 
the Foundation Co.’s ship yard on the Indus- 
al Canal were sold at auction last Saturday and 
i in for $35,100 by Oliver H. Van Horn, head of 
local machinery concern bearing his name. The 
‘ip yard was built by the Foundation Co. during 
war for the French Government and devoted 
construction of cargo carriers of the so called 
sinkable type. After the war it was shut down 
« finally was ordered sold. The properties pur- 
sed by Mr. Van Horn for the sum named include 
‘ty-two buildings, four launching ways and a 
vear lease of the ship yard site, with privilege 
renewal, the whole being valued, according to 
Wspaper report, at upwards of $1,000,000. 
Monroe (La.) reports that C. B. Haynes will 
onee resume the operation of his hardwood 
mill, just west of Monroe in Ouachita Parish, after 
shutdown of some months. 
r he board of supervisors of Humphreys County, 
oe eel, according to a report from Belzoni, 
“U'Ss,, at its November meeting employed a Vicks- 


, 
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burg timber estimator to cruise the timber hold- 
ings of the Interstate Cooperage Co., Belgrade 
Lumber Co., J. W. McClure and C. M. Cathey in 
Humphreys County, to ascertain the amount of 
standing timber on the tracts. 

Following the dinner tendered the forestry com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Bogalusa, La., last Tuesday night, Col. 
W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., announced plans for the 
establishment at Bogalusa of another plant unit 
for the Bogalusa Paper Co., which will duplicate 
the unit now in operation and utilize the remainder 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s forest and 
mill waste. It is understood that the new plant 
will cost approximately $1,000,000. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, visited New Orleans 
last Saturday and conferred with several of the 
local lumbermen. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 23.—John M. Junge has become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the International 
Lumber Co., with mills at International Falls and 
Spooner, Minn., and an output of about 100,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. Mr. Junge is still interested 
in the Junge & Gray Lumber Co., of Minnesota 
Transfer, wholesaler, but J. A. Gray will be its 
active manager and Mr. Junge will devote his time 
to the manufacturing and sale of lumber with the 
International Lumber Co. 

Frank W. Lewis, who has been prominent in the 
Inland Empire field for some years, was in Min- 
neapolis last week on his way to the East, to act 
as sales representative of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. He expects to locate 
either at Kalamazoo, Mich., or Elkhart, Ind. 

P. R. Fish, of the Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., 
hardwood manufacturer, visited the local market 
last week. 

T. M. Youngblood, of the Payson Smith Lumber 
Co., has returned from Memphis and other southern 
points with an optimistic report about hardwood 
conditions. Harry B. Sutton, of the Twin City 
Hardwood Lumber Co., also is back from a visit 
to southern hardwood lumber centers. 

St. Paul is making a good building record and 
permits issued up to date in 1921 aggregate more 
than $15,000,000. The year’s total probably will 
come close to the high record of 1919, which was 
$18,830,000. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Nov. 19.—Vancouver Island lumber interests 
were represented at recent sessions in Victoria 
and Vancouver of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to protest against the high rates charged 
on eastbound shipments. W. H. Munsie, of the 
Shawnigan Lake Lumber Co.; Clarence Hoard, of 
the Bainbridge Lumber Co., and G. H. Walton, of 
the Sidney Mills (Ltd.) were present. 

For the first eight months of 1920-21 period, 
stumpage on timber sales paid to the Province 
amounted to $163,800. For the same period this 
year it has increased to $192,700. Royalties for 
the first eight months of 1920-21 amounted to 
$478,600. For the first eight months of 1921-22 
they have advanced to $495,600. Scaling figures 
for the first eight months of the year were 7% 
percent less than for the same period of last year. 
“The fact that sealing returns show such a slight 
decrease in the face of extensive depression in 
other lines of business, shows the soundness un- 
derlying the timber and lumber industry,” says 
Hon, T. D. Pattullo, minister of lands. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Pending the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Mid-West National 
Bank of which William Huttig was president, the 
plant of the Huttig Millwork Co., has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver. Mr. Huttig was chair- 
man of the board of the millwork company. 


LADYSMITH, WI1s., Nov. 22.—After a jury had 
been drawn in the case of N. G. Rude, Brookings, 
S. D., against the Flambeau River Lumber Co., of 
Ladysmith, a settlement was effected without the 
case going to trial in Circuit Court. This was a 
timber trespass case involving the value of 507,- 
280 feet of mixed timber alleged to have been 
removed by the defendant company from land in 
the town of Big Falls. The plaintiff purchased 
the land from the defendant company Nov. 26, 
1917. The hemlock timber on the land was re- 
served until March 1, 1919. The plaintiff alleged 
that ee timber was not removed until after Aug. 


’ 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 19.—The Washington 
State Supreme Court has sustained the decision 
of the lower courts in the case of James A. Belcher, 
assignee for the Tidewater Mill Co., against the 
Tacoma Eastern Railway. The suit has been a 
long drawn out affair in which the complainant 
asks for a refund of more than $14,000 on ex- 
cessive charges in violation of the long and short 
haul provisions of the State law. The refund 
ordered by the supreme court covers charges that 
extend back to the year 1903 and have been in 
dispute ever since that time. 
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Hobart Building 
San Francisco 














ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
edwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


\ 
Two Million Feet bf 
CALIFORNIA \ Y hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, : 
2 and 3 Shop. Pine 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 











- 








L Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


PLAN otk: HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“*Representative Cal. Homes’’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials’’ 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
** West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms— $3. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA—43"‘Little Bungalows”’ 3 to 6 Rooms—50c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 535 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scriss 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 














H. B. Munger, of the Foster-Munger Co., is on 
the west Coast, on a business trip. 


W. S. Thom, of the Adams-Thom Co., Wausau, 
Wis., this week paid a business visit to Chicago. 


John Pfeiffer, of Giffen & Pfeiffer, commission 
lumbermen of Denver, Colo., was in Chicago this 
week, visiting his father, who was ill at a local 
hospital. 


H. F. Pullen, purchasing agent for the Alexander 
Lumber Co., returned this week from the South, 
where he has spent two weeks, combining business 
with pleasure. 


J. W. Paddock, of the Paddock-Houghton Lum- 
ber Co., Pana, Ill., spent a few days in Chicago re- 
cently on his return from Madison, Wis., where he 
visited a daughter who is attending the University 
of Wisconsin. 


J. L. Nichols, of Peoria, Ill., representing the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., and 
W. C. Steele, of Paris, Ill., representing the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, Ore., were Chicago 
visitors during the week. 


Dave H. Cale, of Seattle, Wash., west Coast 
buyer for the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., was in Chicago this week, returning 
to the Coast via Kansas City, where he will con- 
fer with officials of his company. 


George M. Butcher, eastern sales manager for 
the Garland-Hall Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., 
passed thru Chicago this week on his way to the 
East. Mr. Butcher is motoring from Seattle to 
New York City, and is combining business with 
pleasure. 


Orton & Steinbrenner Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturer of locomotive cranes, clam shell and orange 
peel buckets, announces the completion of arrange- 
ments whereby it will be represented by the F. C. 
Richmond Machinery Co., 117 West Second street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, in that territory. 


James P. Gray, Chicago representative for the 
Sabine Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., spent a part 
of this week at Indianapolis, Ind., looking after 
the interests of his company in that territory. 
Mr. Gray reports that the Indianapolis lumber 
market is quiet, but that prospects are very satis- 
factory. 


John C. Rabus, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., left this week for a month’s business trip to 
the west Coast, during which he will visit all the 
principal manufacturing centers. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Acme company, Mr. Rabus spent 
some years in Seattle, as west Coast buyer for the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. of Chicago. 


Charles D. Savage, of the Charles .D. Savage 
Lumber Co., Streator, Ill., called on friends in the 
local trade this week, and said that tho it has been 
quiet in the Streator section this year, a rushing 
business is in prospect for 1922. William Buchanan, 
of the Buchanan-Daley Co., Joliet, was another IIli- 
nois retailer who spent a few recent days in Chi- 
cago. He reported a fine business. 


Louis Wuichet, Chicago wholesaler of western 
white and sugar pine, is in California, gathering 
first hand information regarding the stock situa- 
tion at the white and sugar pine mills. While in 
San Francisco, he conferred with General Manager 
John D. Spaulding and other officials of the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., which concern Mr. 
Wuichet represents in the Chicago territory. 


W. S. Hatten has entered the commission lum- 
ber business, with offices at 20 East Jackson Boule- 
vard. He will cater especially to railroads, private 
ear lines and car builders. Mr. Hatten was for 
some years engaged in the pneumatic tool business, 
dealing largely with the railroads, but disposed of 
this business early last spring due to failing health. 
He is now fully recovered, and will hereafter devote 
his entire time to the sale of car material. 


George D. Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Griffith, left last Tuesday 
night for Chattanooga, Tenn., from which place 
they will accompany the body of John A. Graham, 
a brother-in-law, to Richmond, Ind., where inter- 
ment will take place. Mr. Graham was a prominent 
timberland owner and broker at Bradentown, Fia., 
and a former cypress manufacturer, who died sud- 
denly last Tuesday morning from heart failure. 


E. E. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., transacted business in Chicago during 
the week. He reports that business in his terri- 
tory is very good and that prospects for 1922 are 


exceedingly bright. Another Wisconsin retail }) 
berman who was in the city during the last y 
days was C. S. Dodge, of C. 8S. Dodge & Son (In 
Monroe, who said that this year has been one of 
the best his firm has ever had in its long career, 


J. F. Wigginton, president of the Louisiana |... 
Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., spent a few divs 
in Chicago recently, conferring with L. E. Hoor-r, 
jr., manager of the company’s Chicago office. 
Wigginton was returning to the South from 
extensive business trip in the East. He expres 
himself as very optimistic regarding the out! 
for the cypress trade, stating that last month 
the biggest in point of sales that the company 
had for the last eight years, and that orders 
continuing to come in very satisfactorily. 


H. 8S. Lee of Mixer & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., wa 
Chicago this week as a delegate from Buffalo 
the A. A. U. meeting. Mr. Lee is an enthusia 
sportsman, takes a deep interest in athletics a 
devotes a good deal of his personal time to ¢ 
work. Business in and around Buffalo, accordiig 
to him, is rather dull at this time. The recessi 
of prices, particularly southern pine, has acted as 
a check on buying. Buffalo lumbermen are 0))!i 
mistic about the outlook however, and expect that 
1922 will be an especially good year. 


The Union Cedar Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has sent 
out an announcement to the trade stating that its 
home office is now located at the plant, Wheeling 
Street and Terminal Railway. The large oflice 
organization at Toledo has been discontinued and 
a small office force centered at the plant in Toledo. 
A small office force also will be maintained at 
Louisvilla Ky. In addition to this the company 
is establishing branch offices in about fifteen States 
with district sales managers in charge, and it is 
hoped to have this new system of distribution in 
good working order by the end of the year. 


Among the northern lumbermen who were in 
Chicago last Saturday to see the football game be- 
tween the University of Chicago and the Universiiy 
of Wisconsin—which the former won 3 to 0—were 
B. H. Doyen, of the Doyen & Raine Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis., and Ernest Ehlert, of the Blackburn 
Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ; also Harry H. Heine- 
man, of the Heineman Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis. ; 
Leo H. Schoenhofer, of the Bissell Lumber Co.. 
Marshfield, Wis.; H. W. Maffett, of the Maffett 
Graef Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., and H. H. 
Shepeck, sales manager for the I. Stephenson Co., 
Wells, Mich. 


George C. Goss, of the G. C. Goss Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., called on friends in the local 
trade during the week. Mr. Goss formerly wis 
connected with the H. L. Wilson Lumber Co., of 
the same city, but has recently entered business 
on his own account, as wholesaler of southern pine 
and west Coast products. Mr. Goss reports thit 
the lumber trade in the Indianapolis section just 
now is very slow, but he looks with confidence for 
a wonderful business next year. He said that 
retailers’ stocks thruout Indiana are very low, ard 
that dealers for the present buy only as they have 
actual requirements. 


E. H. Lingo, of the Lingo Lumber Co., Dall: - 
Tex., after spending the summer in the far Noi 
and enjoying the beauties of Montreal, Que., at: 
after entertaining guests in his palatial home d 
ing the State fair in Dallas and celebrating | 
eighty-first birthday, has now flitted to the s: 
shore, as evidenced by a characteristic letter 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from “Linkumpoot: 
written from Galveston, Tex., which says: “G 
veston, the Bermuda of Texas; the Galvez, 
Ponce De Leon de luxe; roses and beautiful mo 
ing glories galore and white and scarlet oleande: 
the fragrance and beauty of which, and the bes 
tiful women, are all delicious.” 


NEW COMPANY TAKES HIGH STANi 


A very attractive folder being sent out to ¢ 
trade by E. Bartholomew Hardwood Co. is prefa: 
by a personal word from E. Bartholomew, pr 
dent and general manager, in which he outlin 
briefly the aims of this new organization and pi 
it on record as standing for the very best thin 
in trade practices. He says: “Three big func 
mentals should assure its immediate success 
prompt and efficient service, right merchand' 
rightly priced, and a square deal every time.” 
thus boldly taking this high ground Mr. Barthoi 
mew has laid out a business program that shou! 
be a guaranty of success for his new organizatio’. 
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ryLAN HOME BUILDERS’ BUREAU 


comprehensive plan for a trade extension 
ea iign in behalf of the Chicago lumber trade 


Ww discussed and approved at a meeting last 
1 jay night at the Chicago Athletic Club of 


a cial committee of Division A—retail yards— 
ot e Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, com- 
p t of C. F. Wiehe, N. C. Mather, Herman H. 
He ‘ier, W. J. Miksak, Earl Weinstock, F. S, Col- 
li Hi. W. Chandler and F. J. Heitmann. The 
p which has for its announced purpose the 


lization and extension of the market for 
| vr products in this territory: by combating 
tl. organized efforts of manufacturers of compet- 
i materials to substitute such materials for 
lis ber and by reéstablishing public confidence in 


tl lumber industry, calls for the creation, as 
soon as the necessary funds have been subscribed, 
of an agency to be called the Home Builders’ 
Bureau, the functions of which are outlined in the 
prospectus as follows: 

First, steady contact with the public for three 
purposes—to draw public interest in building to 
the lumber industry by rendering definite service, 
thus to create a sales pressure which is to be 
centralized in the bureau, -and to give to the 
subscribers of the bureau a clearer and earlier 
knowledge regarding the changes in public de- 
mand for building materials, thus providing a 
better check upon all operating policies; second, 


owners which the proposed bureau would render 
would be a syndicated service covering five specific 
points: First, plans and drawings for six types 
of homes; second, sufficient specifications to enable 
lumbermen to make appropriate estimates of build- 
ing cost; third, plans for financing home building 
and insurance; fourth, listing of all materials and 
fittings, and, fifth, plans for furnishings and 
decorations. This service would be secured by 
any home builder thru registration at the bureau’s 
office. Further, states the prospectus, “the names 
thus secured would be the basis for the bureau’s 
activity and influence in other quarters.” 

To arouse public interest in building, the bureau 
would resort to an intensive publicity campaign 
and develop the active codperation of newspapers 
and other agencies for influencing public opinion, 
and, as the work of the bureau expanded, the 
support and codperation of banks, building and 
loan associations, real estate concerns, manufac- 
turers of heating, lighting and other lines of 
furnishings and fittings would be enlisted in the 
perpetual, big gun campaign for home building 
which the bureau would carry on. In this con- 
nection, the bureau, tho carrying on trade exten- 
sion work in behalf of the lumber industry, would 
be a separate and distinct organization, having no 
connection with any existing organizations and 
functioning for the benefits of the subscribers 
thereto. 

A plan for the financing of this bureau is now 

















The above illustration is of the interior of the office recently completed by Hunter, Allen & Co., 


Lacon, Ill. 


and a private office to the right of the general office. 
service room and its attractive arrangement. 


The front part is the general office, while the service room is shown to the left 
The Illustration shows a part of the 


Regarding this office an official of the company 


says that it is well pleased and ‘“‘now only wonders why we did not build it years ago”’ 





use of the sales pressure created thru the con- 
is established with home builders, who are also 
ers, to inform them regarding legislation by 
county and State bodies and commissions af- 
ting their interests, and also to afford a ready 
| effective means for an expression of this 
ed opinion and desire for the information 
helpful guidance of all legislators; third, thru 
centralized purchasing power so represented, 
fo inform and guide the policy and action of 
ineers and dealers in lumber outside the bureau 
( the business may be soundly developed to the 
interests of the subscribers to the bureau 
consequently the buying public. 


xplaining the term “sales pressure’ used in 
first section of this synopsis of the prospective 
au’s functions, S. F. D. Meffley. secretary- 
ager of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
» and author of the plan, said: “The term 
S pressure’ is used to define the effect of a 
‘Y concentration of public interest in, and 
ind for, an idea, product or service thru some 
icular channel or agency. It is this sort of 
“Ss pressure’ that makes the markets for almost 
commodity, and, in proportion to the degree 
‘s concentration and demonstrated existence, 
the most powerful force in merchandising. 
example, when the Home Builders’ Bureau 
show producers of building materials, con 
ors, architects, bankers, city councilmen and 
ic commissions that the bureau thru its service 
hem has the active interest and support of 
‘0 home owners and prospective buyers, then 
‘ureau has power in direct ratio to the skill 
i which this ‘sales pressure’ is used,” 
le service to prospective home builders and 


vt 


under consideration by the special committee 
representing the retail yards belonging to the 


Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 


HUNTERS GET THREE DEER 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 21.—Max Sondheimer, 
host to the party of railroad men, business men and 
lumbermen who started out the first of last week 
to shoot deer and bear in the forests owned by the 
E. Sondheimer Co. near Sondheimer, La., has 
turned out to be the real hero of the occasion not 
because of his geniality as a host but because of 
his superior marksmanship and his excellent luck. 

Three deer were killed during the first three 
hours of the hunt, but the strange thing was that 
Mr. Sondheimer did not join the hunters but re- 
mained behind in the tent, not sulking, but because 
he wanted to look after things. While seated just 
outside the camp, a deer appeared within fifty 
yards of him, and seizing a rifle, he put a bullet 
thru the heart of the buck, according to the story 
received in Memphis. Frank G. Smith, of the 
Mossman Lumber Co., jointly with J. E. Day, of 
Sondheimer, brought down the second, while the 
third fell before the fire of Will Kennedy, master of 
the hunt. 

Efforts to track the elusive bear failed because 
the ground was so dry that the dogs were unable 
to make headway. Toward the end of the first 
week of the hunt, the sportsmen turned their 
attention to duck, quail and other smaller game. 
Reports received here indicate that the hunters 
are enjoying themselves to the limit and that the 
oceasion is proving a most delightful one. Mr. 
Sondheimer and his guests are expected back in 
Memphis within the next two or three days. 








TIMBER BONDS ARE POPULAR 


Baker, Fentress & Co., bankers to lumbermen, 
report that the issue of $500,000 Connor Lumber 
& Land Co. 8 percent guaranteed first mortgage 
bonds that were offered on Nov. 22 have been over- 
subscribed and also that a $1,000,000 issue of John 
E. DuBois and DuBois Lumber Co. 8 percent first 
mortgage bond secured notes offered Nov. 3 have 
been oversubscribed. 

The Connor Lumber & Land Co. financing is in 
the form of a serial bond issue running twelve 
years, these bonds being unconditionally guaran- 
teed by endorsement by the R. Connor Co., of 
Marshfield, Wis. The bonds are secured by first 
mortgage on 44,325 acres of hardwood timber lands 
owned in fee in northern Wisconsin, all contiguous 
to the Chicago & Northwestern and Soo Line rail- 
roads, with manufacturing facilities at Stratford 
and Laona, Wis. The timber comprises approxi- 
mately 30 percent each of maple and hemlock, the 
remaining 40 percent being basswood, birch and 
elm, and it is conservatively estimated to be worth 
$2,344,000. This, together with plant and equip- 
ment and railroad properties, makes a total worth 
of $2,763,000 of property, conservatively valued, 
or over five times the amount of the bond issue. 

The Connor interests are among the best known 
in the lumber industry, having been engaged in the 
lumber business in Wisconsin for a half century. 
The celerity with which both the Connor and 
DuBois issues have been oversubscribed gives a 
striking indication of the favor with which the 
market is receiving timber bonds. 





GIVES SAW EXHIBIT TO MUSEUM 


Henry Disston & Sons have contributed a valu- 
able addition to the museum of the New York 
State College of Forestry. The Disston gift con- 
sists of an exhibit of saws enclosed with glass 
panels. The exhibit is five by six feet and dis- 
plays sixty types of saws and tools commonly used 
in connection with wood sawing and the upkeep 
of the tools. 


INTER-INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


At a meeting of the advisory committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, held in the office of the company in Chi- 
cago on Nov. 18, there were present the following 
members : 

F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Fred W. Reimers, Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; W. A. Holt, Holt Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis.; C. F. Wiehe, Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago; Harry I. Himmelberger, Himmel- 
berger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Reports on the condition of the exchange as 
made by Manager Charles F. Simonson were quite 
satisfactory, as it was shown that—notwithstand- 
ing the heavy losses incurred during the year, all 
of which were paid promptly when proofs were 
presented—the surplus and reinsurance reserve of 
the exchange exceeds $200,000, which is credited 
to the accounts of the members and subscribers, 

Notwithstanding the reduction in the average 
stock valuation of 50 percent, average building 
value of 40 percent and average value of machinery 
from 10 to 20 percent over prewar period, the com- 
mittee was gratified to note that the business of the 
exchange had held up in such a satisfactory man- 
ner because of the unqualified support of its mem- 
bers. 

Members of the committee regretted the absence 
of Chairman C. A. Bigelow, of the Bigelow-Cooper 
Co., Bay City, Mich., who is not expected to return 
from his European trip until about Dec. 15. 








~- 


TOWNSFOLK HONOR PIONEER SAWYER 


Soperton, WIs., Nov. 21.—After thirty-three 
years of service under one management, Edward 
Reavey, head sawyer for the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co., left here with his family today for 
Marinette, Wis., where he will make his future 
home. The departure of Mr. and Mrs. Reavey 
was the occasion for a large gathering at Soperton 
hall Saturday evening of friends and neighbors, 
who took this opportunity to give a united ex- 
pression of their sincere regret at the departure of 
these pioneers from the community. Progressive 
card games were played and a lunch was served. 
The ladies presented Mrs. Reavey with a gift as a 
further token of their esteem. M. J. Quinlan, vice 
president and general manager of the Menominee 
Bay Shore Lumber Co., in a brief talk commented 
on the length of the service which Mr. Reavey 
gave the company and expressed regret at his 
leaving. Mr. Reavey replied briefly, expressing his 
deepest thanks for the unexpected testimony of 
esteem extended to Mrs. Reavey and himself. 

Mr. Reavey first entered the employment of Mr. 
Quinlan in Muskegon, Mich., thirty-three years 
ago. A few years later he accompanied Mr. Quin- 
lan to Menominee, Mich., where he attained the 
position of head sawyer with the Menominee Bay 
Shore Lumber Co., which position he has held 
since. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 








The market continues to show considerable strength, and there is some evidence of higher quotations on certain small items. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


unchanged from last week, prices f. o. b. shipping points being: 





The list remains 
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6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. 
Agro oe «a nee a a basis of present values. The volume of business continues very satisfactory and the following list represents 
present prices f. @. b shipping point: 
- - FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com 
ASS WwooD— Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ % + 4 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@26.00 $18.00@20.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 7000 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 sane 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 27.00@29 00 19.00@21.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 meee | Te 
Yi BES ES SAG Re BEC Ee EeGee Mn | th ASS ESR BES ES Rasee 8. 
90.00@ 95. -00@ 75. 55.00@ A 3.00@35 =, | /4 r A .00@ A D. A i f a Bee 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 @.. Sane Mane— 
BEECH— 4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 12.00@14.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 27.00@30.00 12.00@14.00 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 13.00@15.00 
4/4 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 6000@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 31.00@32.00 13.00@15.00 
5/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 34.00@36.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 10/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 0.00 5.00 43.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
3IRCH— 14/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 ee) EO 
4/4 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00  40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 16/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 48.00@50.00 ee 
5/4 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 Sort MAPLE— 
6/4 110.00@115.09 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 16.00@18.00 4/4 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
8/4 115.00@120.00 age | 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 .....@... 5/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@1%.00 
Se eee 8S shales 30 S2Rhey S58} HBSMITSS “ee | B/E SMG EMD ado abe S00 EE00 scangaLeD ell 
2 25.00@130. 5. i i 5. — 80.00@ a : 5. 50. x a 00@18.00 
wee Panel 100. 00@ 105. 00 75.00@ 80.00 48.00@50.00 .@... Sk: Snes Mens Maiden... 
OFT HLM— 4/4 95.00@110.00 ...... eee 65.00@ 80.00 ..... - oe ee oe 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 100.00@115.00 ...... C—O 70.00@ poy eer aca 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 105.00@120.00 ...... EN 0@ 90. ose aoe 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 8/4 115.00@1380.00 ...... WE sve, 85 00@100°00 eee .@. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 
5/446 8 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 4/4 5/46/45 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE at 5/606/4 M4 ee 0@ 83 $ 90@ 95 $ 95 @105 — @ $110@120 $1106 
r r a a 3) ee re. ee @ @ A120 
Se sl Beet te ered eer ert tre bette $34 No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 53@ 60 60@ 65 No. 1 com..... ce 70@ 80 T0@ x0 
No. A ee 70@ 75 @ 85 85@ 90 No. 2 com..... 30@ 32 37@ 42 40@ 45 No. 2 com..... -@ 35@ 40 35@ 10 
No. 2 com..... 43@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 | CHESTNUT— WALNuT— 
Sound wormy. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 _ 09:98 wien “Se sie sia > b@is WAR: coc: = $220@235 $245@ 
UARTERED RED Osx— No. 1 com..... 30@ 65 Selects ... ... 165@ 170@ 
Q No. 3 com 20@ 23@ 25 330 35 
eet $110@115_ ...@...  ...@... Sound wormy & og Been — 110g... eo 
ig 4 COM. .66% oe = : ° “4 os g: ae . No. —-. .. 82@ 34 34@ 37 385@ 38 Pi CORT. 65a 5@.. fi 55« 
No. COM. 0.00 5 Bese coe@uee ound wormy aa 
PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OAK— No. 1 com Qtrd. red FAS. $120@130 $130@135 $135@1 10 
re $110@115 $120@125 $125@130 better ...... 37@ 40 42@ 44 =42@ 44 Qtrd. No.1 com. 60@ 65 75@ 80 80@ “5 
Selects ....... 75@ 80 85@ 90 90@ 95 | MaPLe— Plain red FAS. 105@110 120@130 125@!): 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 73 69@ 73 FAS ......... $ Oe 80 $ Po gee $ 90@100 Plain red No. 1 : 
No. 2 com..... 42@ 47 483@ 48 45@ 50 No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 55@ 65 60@ 70 | — com........ 55@ 60 65@ 70 75@ +0 
3com..... 20@ 22 25@ 2 28@ 32 No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 35@ 40 45@ 50 Sap. "boxboards, 
le Pp + sails @ B 13 to 17” 55@ 60 ...@ @ 
ound wormy IRCH— ys, 55@ 60 ...@... .-@ 
(W.Va.stock) 36@ 40 50@ 55 55@ 60 Sree $110 a $115@125 p es ' Sap FAS, 6 & be * a ia st 
PopLAR— No. 1 com..... 5 60@ 65 g —— i pct aiake Se a oe & a - 
FAS ooo $110@120 $118@123 $122@130 —e me 40 40@ 45 s2@ 45 Sap No. 2com, 21@ 24 22@ 25 230 
Saps and selects 75@ 85 5 ¢ ) 95 x ae 
No. 1 com..... S7@ 62 85@ 70 68@ 72 oom, «.2:->-S Se ee ae eo ae | ree ss 
Ne gcom A.) Ba a8 s0@ 4 $0 4 | Ne deome...: Sg 88 Sq 40 Sa 40 | ASC ews HM 09 8 90 eo 
o. 2 com. y 5 ee 2s. ee ( 5 Yr. fF 
Panel & is WHITE ASH— No. 2 com..... 380@ 33 32@ -@ 
No.1, istoos” 155@165 175@185 180@190 oN Rae $ 85 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 Boxboards, 
Boxboards, " . . INO, 1) COM. .0:0:0: 50 55 60 65 oo 70 16 to 27" ccs TS / Me: (Soe: -@ ses 
13:06 27” .... MAS BI2O 250 Dias. «s Gi Dawn No. 2 com..... 382@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 9 to 12” 55 Oe ev twns oe @uve 
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fhe following prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended Nov. 19 in sections named: 






















































































Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alew- ming- ties- sas Alez- ming- ties- sas Alez- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Floorin Casing and Base Dimension, S1S1E 
* B&better— » 
1x EG diieat cet canes toes coocn ORGS _ CL kk eer eee eee 58.75 61.00 No. 2, 2x 4”, 
B&better ..... 72.00 71.43 70.70 OS ORG WO  c cccesceccuse 63.33 59.30 
Me ceedvacvads pp ae 
Gene veces ens 50.00 Fencing, S1S 
ee Se eee eke See - 1, 1x4”, 16° 26.28 28.58 2x 6” 
FG Bé&better ..... 53. 55. We 3, Se, BS ca ccc 26.2. 5 ? 
. D one eee CBee Other TORMGRE cece nccus 25.25 
Pie rae ets oe ee 27.03 
% venwawes bern tke sas Other lengths ....  .... 25.88 
ee  D icecewes eekee 7.34 4 15.43 7 — ad 
Ixi” EG B&better ..... men... ai a salad 
ussvenneus eetee’ locus COMO Sexe Bee irtserssesss TO ee ee ee 
ee chsh eee. 21.00 ie aa. FAD cddvsdccssss 19.00 17.50 19.17 18.87 
FG B&better ..... 49.62 48.00 47.60 52.00 | No. 3 (all lengths)— 
| Se eee ene 51.66 ..... ee WM Uo cataee: 8.20 8.31 10.35 2x10 
Di case vaden ote avncis adaxe, “ecnae: ee BAO. ck vincee cs 10.16 12.79 9.10 
We S etcvs cous 40.97 38.50 39.31 ..... 2x12” 
WG See se iacives’ 17.15 16.00 16.64 18.00 Boards, S1S or S2S - 
eS eee ee 7.50 10.00 wea 
iO” Naw b Gli vccccss acocs See No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16’. 27.44 ened 29.03 
We. & Cecccckcc ‘ 8.5 Other lengths .. scene soos 25.29 
oc ae nk oom 1x10", 14. and 16’ 37.670 2122! 28.50 | No. 3, 2x4” 
POG, eee ee oes - eenee Other lengths .. a eae sade ‘adecq 2x6” 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ 38.92 ane acane. Ge 2x8” 
Ceiling Other lengths .... ..... 38.00 37.11 39.59 om. 
2 (all 10 to 20’)— 2x4 to 
x4” Reet exmaedes 36.50 41.25 39.44 37.33 ae a (Serer 
MOG coe penumneces seeee ceeee 32.00 22... 1x8” : 20.20 18.50 19.80 20.09 
Siseacee eee eke ene eae GOP encce 1x10” 20.64 19.00 19.75 20.51 Longleaf Timbers 
%&x4" Be posies ie anees cae 38.67 40.25 1x12” 19.29 17.48 20.57 22.2 
ee 33.00 35.00 ..... 33.46 oe : : ‘ P No. 9] Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and under— 
No. 2 ee 16.04 15.71 14.18 15.58 | No. 3 (all lengths)— an Bros ne eee is 32:00 30:98 
1 eee eee seae 6.50 Wie ease ” 5 E atucvuedsesateence 2. .e 
1x8 LL astse TRO abbr aitae | dey ee 23.41 23.09 
Partition BY cx caneiesendenes oan cue, SOM Shee Ren Set nrnseaensasness aa 
yor 
eis” 2... siete eeeees 12.33 13.50 14.04 11.45 Shortleaf Timbers 
1x4 & a B& Detter. ..... 51.00 49.40 No. 4, all widths and 
Prey eT re Suan aaees WRN wheccackaseeece 6.14 No. 1 S4S, 20’ and under— 
 cenesscecnecaneene este 7.76 
: Get ad cccdeatcasedcuas 20.00 
Bevel Siding Me % en SS an Aieg aRE aN Brey 22°00 
2x6” B&better ........ CO eae 22.38 
CE Ra ae: 20.14 30.00 20:00 *...- i ae Finstee bat — 
IW Bucs acawcuns 13.00 14.00 ..... i No. 1, %”, 4°...-.++++- 5. . 
Shiplap Na & 6", 4% cc scsacas- = 4.61 4.12 
Drop Siding No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’.. 28.50 27.70 Byrkit Lath 
Other lengtIhe .... ss. 27.54 
ix4 or 6” Babe eee 46.07 41.00 39.74 UF 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 28.62 28.80 re ee eee 11.25 - 9.43 
BNGED cesscwesiusta 33.36 36.37 37.53 35.39 Other lengths ....  ..... 28.86 Ce Ss eae 13.25 ested 
No. 2 erccnsneeeee 21.12 21.00 20.93 23.89 No. 2 (10 to 20’)— 12’ and longer........ oeeee ssoce 11.60 
NOE car oceans cee AOS GSE 2.50. 1x 8” 21.36 18.00 20.03 20.16 SNGUME cacceasanases TOO ese 
BRAG -cewevcadcs 19.19 20.00 19.50 19.37 Car Material 
ee Finish No. 3 (all lengths)— (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
B&better rough— QUioe <yeereesae 12.56 13.00 15.69 11.86 B&better, 12 and 14’.. 
RSG 0G SDs ok. os cnieccxs 47.00 48.00 ..... WGN axes as stat 11.89 13.00 15.00 12.03 5’ and multiples.... 
1x4" ists dete (OGG No. 1, 9 and 18’........ 
47.00 51.00 I@AM EO ca cee: 
47.45 51.39 Dimension, S181 P vasesasesesess- 
osese BREE | We. 8, 8 @% 20 cases 23.61 ..... 25.62 Seen Oe Sees sess 
62.80 7 steeee so. 20.00 ao 5’ and multiples.. 
no Dp i eseece ao. te eeeee =v0.+ \@ 9° 
52.50 18&20° 36.42 27.26 No. 2, Random.......... 
10’to20’ TT aise’ 
a: ee wcacen 22.00 22.50 21.73 Car Decking 
ae eT oie 18.57 | No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 27.75 
52.50 tea 20.50 18.00 21.06 7 " si 
B53. 00 tee 18&20° 20.72... 21.91 Car Sills 
50.53 i > + ba to20 21.09 eseee 848, SqE&S— ma 
54.77 ie 8. eel el 53°89 98'50 53°11 , 34 to 36’.......... ates 
54.48 ee 57.11 58.52 7, apie 24.07 19:50 24.40 37 eres pete 27. 
CEGG. <.50 68.18 1se20° (36. wii 35.62 Up to 9”, 34 to 36°. ... = ong 
Saks, tate Ee ee : — Up to 10”, 34 to 36’. 30.47 
te. 55.75 » 210° to20 oe Up to 12”, 34 to 36’.. 38.00 
; TIO", 108 coc cns 26.00 Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. aeans ‘ 
65.00 60.36 ..... 12° 25.46 » 
65.20 ne “ oe SE GOR ccsiwtccccsves eee 
ey eR i ce ae Sees 
SE SEE os 6a wsn:6' 55.75... 10’ to20’ sok via Car Framing 
Sustacee= 2x12”, 10’ ...... $3.02 2): 8” & under, 20’ & under i 
eee abt ences 22.48 29.15 SOO" te BA? ooo sencns 21.00 ... 
Perea oe rents ce sees 46.50 eee 23.59 26.94 
Band 10"... cece. -.- 63.50 18&20’ .. 25.14 26.69 Ties 
Bo eh conor anescee SRO... 10’to20’ wedee cease | G20", OS", Ned SEMA... 19.00 
Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 21.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 19: 
Veck ended Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Week ended— Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Week endcd— Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Week endcd— Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
: iling Boards Boards 
Floerin Ce 
. Wsx3% B&better ..... 32.00 26,00 | Bebetter— Other grades— 
ix4 B&better .$44.91 $43.71 OGG OU ons 22-005 22.14 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 44.00 cxaen 
N i an 4° ane NG F COM cae cece 4.50 1x 6 to 12 rough... 45.00 ..... 1x 8 No. 3 com. 
No. 1 com.... 37.48 37.31 5/4x10 S28 .....0.0. 1 on shiplap .... 13.00 13.00 
No. 2 com.... 15.74 16.74 Partition Jo: @ Seer GOee . «snes _- ON 2 
a = a. ix 6 to 12 No. 3 
No. 3 and cull 675 7.33 1x4 B&better 47.00 ..... emg ey en elim com. D4S... 10.00 ..... 
'x3 No. 2 com. rift 27.50 25.00 No. 1 com. 45GO ...ke 6/4x 6 to 12 rougn... ...+. 5.€ 1x 6 to 12 No.3 & 
cage igeed flat. 55.06 54.33 Siding Vo. 1 common— cull D4S........ 10.77 
No. 1 com. flat 42.82 41.80 rovelt 1x 4 & up mill run, 
: : Novelty— tx 6 rough ....... S200: ..... aie ch.. 15.00 
No. 2 com. flat 18.00 15.00 1x6 B&better ..... 47.89 ..... oh?) rar 40.00 °.... See Teas 
x6 No. 2 com.... 17.50 18.41 Nov Bcomi.«..< SRI@  ccncs 1x 8 shiplap ...... le 
No. 3 com.... 8.50 ..... No. 2 com.... 19.16 19.00 IXlO BAS 2. ccccess SEGO” etwes Shingles 
Square edge— RE SD ec acke casas 25.00 
x6 Babett 98.00 SRE cawewcces GR ees 4x18 Best cypress......... 6.05 
Ceiling 2x6 Bxbetter ..... ..... 28. 4x18 Prime cypress....... 2.58 
aS RS ee 25.00 Vo. 2 common— 
‘x3 B&better ..... 35.00 37.00 No. Ws 6a.60:0-00% 11.00 
N poy Dae ne Lath 
Ng 1 com.... 31.68 32.00 Roofers —eme | 18.00 18.25 
No. 2 com.... 15.70 ..... 1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.46 17.50 WG a a ca cia Cae: 18.00 | 4’ No. 1 std. kiln dried ..... 5.00 
No. 3 and cull 8.50 5.00 1x8 No. 2 com.... 19.38 18.50 BORO We cecceccss i ee 4’ No. 1 std. green... 4.15 4.19 
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The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between Nov. 12 and Nov. 18: 
Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain— ae i ” 00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 
72 56 % % ” » ar 
Nese sae Ss eiseaais 4 z CS! eer 3.25 715 25 $19.75 
B&better ... Cig. Clg. Clg. Part. | sige 2100721272 +3700 18:00 "11.00 21.00 
BD ecuadawuceancs soins B&better - ees 00 $40.00 $48.00 $50.50 | 1xg” 1) 2 2 itil t! 28.00 20.50 11.50 21.50 
1S arinakiog te aionwes No. 1...... 0.00 35.00 34.50 40.25 | 1x10" oes 30.00 21.00 12.00 
Flat grain— es een 19.00 we 26000 Pax O” oo onc c oc 35.00 22.00 14.00 
B&better .........05- 55.00 * 50.25 i o Dimension S&E ee No. 1 
NOD cede ccc cneceuce 41.00 40.25 Finish—Dressed No. 1 No. 2 BVH wees eeees. » $6.50 
NG, 8 sci scsnecnvcemacd 25.50 23.50 & : 12, 14, 10, 18, $2, 24, 0, 18, Si 
; “ Te 859.00. $42.00 3 16 5 Moldings 
Casing and Base SRE so vee ashe sane 55.00 48.00 | $23.00 $25. 00 2x 4” $19.50 $22.50 1%” and smaller. .36 percent 4 
B&B EAE Oe. Cran 60.00 54.00 19.75 22.75 2x 6” =: 16.75 18.50 | 1%” and larger... .31 percent d 
i<é, 6 p00 BP s,s coasceewosdve $62.00 | 1%, 11%, 2x4 to 8”.... 65.00 ** 22:75 25.25 2x 8” 13:50 2175 | ——— 
PES CHAO’ 55s canravaseenciuen 67.00 | 1%, 1%, 2x10&12”..... 67.00 +* 23.00 25.00 2x10" = 19.25 22.00 **None sold. 
28.25 25.50 2x12” 21.00 23.00 
Norfolk, Va., Nov. 19.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 
Edge Rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No.2 & | 
. .$51.50@53.50  $31.00@33.00  $20.50@21.50  $16.50@17.50 Lath, No. 1.$ 6.50@ 7.25 Roofers, 6”.$25.50@26.50 D4S, 6”... .$56.00 0 
.. 55.00@58.00 38.00 @ 41.00 21.50@ 22.50 . ae No. 8.00@ 4.00 8”. 26.50@ 27.50 8”.... 58.00 0 
.. 57.50@60.00 40.00@ 43.00 22.50 @23.50 Factory, 2”. 26.50@30.50 10”, 27.50@28.50 10”.... 61.004 + °.60 
. 60.00@ 63.00 45.00 @ 48.00 a vaeteD aibeis Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@ 26.00 12”. 28.50@29.50 12”.... 66.00 0 
55.50@59.00  36.50@39.00  25.00@26.00 —-21.00@ 22.00 cn eee ea gly = 
58.50@61.50 38.50@ 41.00 26.00 @ 27.00 22.00 @ 23.00 Flooring, #x2% and 8” rift........ $78.50 @ 83.50 a. arene @ . oo. 
63.00@ 66.00 42.50@ 45.50 27.00 @ 28.00 29 50@23.50 | Se SO8 BS cvccckvores 53.00 @ 62.50 $43. 00@ 45.00 $23.500 25.50 
Bark strip partition, CONNOR, en isos es ea ee tees ee ceeue 82.50@34.50 26.00@ 27.00 15.00@ 15.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2..$32.50@35.50 : Ne YS satnapeaeeee $41.50 @ 43.50 Be oie dies Gar Sieneraterelew, einige 36.50 @ 38.50 27.50@ 29.50 18.00 @ 111.00 
BOE éi5sseane 13.50 @ 14.50 Cull red heart.......... 12.00@12.50 De EE ei icedcueuecwimer 53.00 @ 62.50 43.50@ 45.50 24.00% 00 
FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR DOUGLAS FIR 
Centralia, Wash., Nov. 19.—The following prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMA 
eedar products for the week ended today: Seattle, Wash., Nov. 22.—The following prices 
ee -ard items, f. o. b. ill. were reported 
DOUGLAS FIR— Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under tga aataiaaiaian saaaitaacictta lati tae 
Vertical Grain Flooring ig pong ae pec - Pre 
No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 Bx 6”... $15 00 $18 00 18x18”. . $19.00 $22.00 High Low — vailing 
O&Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 10x10”... 1600 19.00 20x20" || "90. 50 “= 3.50 Price Price Price 
1x3”.....$55.50 $45.50 14%x3”... 14x14”... 16.00 19.00 22x22"... 22.50 25.50 Flooring 
1x4” err ) 00 46.00 14% x4”. ++ 05.0 5.5 16x16”... 18.00 21.00 24x24”... 25.00 28.00 1x4” No. 2 clear Vv. g..... $51.00 $49.00 $51.00 
a 94.50 42.00 1% x6”... 57.50 45.50 Common Timbers, 12x12” No. 3 ae Ar re 39.00 38.00 ae : 
Slash Grain Flooring 34 to 40’ .$18.00 $21.00 72to 80’.$44.00 $47.00 No, 2 and better s. ¢. 29.00 26.00 28.06 
42 to 50’. 24.00 27.00 82to 90’. 56.00 59.00 vp NOL BS. Bevee ee eeee 23.00 ..... 
1x3”.....$27.00 $25.00 114x3”...$42.50 $32.00 52 to 60’. 30.00 33.00 92to100’. 66.00 69.00 1x6” No. 3 8. G...eeseoes 30.00 27,00 
See 26.00 24.00 14x4"... 38.00 32.00 | 62 to 70’. 36.00 39.00 Stepping 
BRS” ac. si 28.00 26.00 1%4x6”... 41.00 34.00 Railroad Material No. 2 and better clear..... 65.00 62.25 
: . 6x9 ties, rough 7 00 7x9 ties, rough.. $14.00 Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 7x8 ties, rough.. 12.00 eG Van AO". tcc lecasees = 53.00 
1 Y% See $60. 50. ‘asing BAGS cccculden or 60.00 
inigser *§2.00 *32.00 | WESTERN HEMLOCK— Semen Sea 
Boards, S1S or Shiplap ava” x. alicacen “ > oS0 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S No.4 No. 2 2 Mia) Oe wo. ee. te 
OOP csatansevinxensianns ovantal $48. com. com. 4” No. 2 and better... 29.00 0 ..... 
| Reipucbend nebhaiganentenbbeere: *45.00 “4a.00 | 1x2, 2".$13.00 $10.00 14 & 114 ae ee ee eee 
ix 5. 8 and 12”.. 122 222I2IIDTT. 50.00 44.00 | 1x4”..... 11.00 8.00 x 4....$13.00 $10.00 , cad Siding oe 
DNA ec oes sicts ata tee ausetachensok 52.00 46.00 1x6” ae 11.50 8.50 x 6. 14.00 11.00 | 1x6” No. 2 and better. 23.50 
1%, L2%x5, ee | eer 51.00 45.00 * 10” 12.50 9.50 x 8& 10 14.50 11.50 es errr rr eee 21.00 
BRI iia vaca 9's Sins ssinia a eie wa wnewets 52.00 46.00 | 1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 x12 15.00 12.00 ; Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
2% and 3x4, 8 and 12”............ 59.00 53.00 | pen cepaR— 1%x2'&'3 16.50 13.50 | 1¢% and 10"... 11.50 10.50 
Ceiling, CQEB and C&EV, and Partition Common Boards and Shiplap 2x4”. 12 and ee a 
% x4", $26. 00 $21. 00 % x6". $29. 00 $24.50 1x4” er $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”. Ne - $14.00 $11.00 Plank and Small Timbers 
bgx4”. 23.00 %x6".... 31.50 26.50 | 1%6,----- as Oe Oe ee ne i ee. oe... 15.50 13.50 
x4”... 36. 30 21.50 %4%x6”.... 30.00 25.00 | “" °“*°*° , : 3x12”! 12 to 16”. S48 18.00 13.50 
1x4”.... 29.50 26.50  1x6”.... 32.00 29.50 - — Stock | ia ties seal Neti 
0.1 Se No.1 Sel. ae ees r ‘ 7 
Drop Siding, Rustic - com. com, com. com. OSG. ee nisscemeseecels 21.00 15.00 
54x6"....$28.00 $23.50 1x6”.....820.00 $27.50 | [ig~'::“SE88 SIERO late... ..642.80 82-00 
1x4”... 28.00 25.50 BE esas 37.00 34.00 ae eae er ‘ y , is 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
Fir Battens RED CEDAR SHINGLES Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—Fir prices tod:y 
a. .60 Soe” Oe Giese .80 . oO. b. mill are as follows: 
2” 0. G....... $ "20 3” O. ." Saha $ = Seattle, Wash., Nov. 19.—Eastern prices, o. 9. DES 008 Se Pee 
f. o. b. mill, are: Vertical Grain Floorin 
Lath 1x4” No. 1 clear : 57.00 
Pte DEP GROIN is ssn cad diva acawr 5.00 RITE-GRADE INSPECTED = No. : MR een i he ee 4) 00 
J 5 . a lo fe CH@AP. cece ene eeveeesressesevee Pipe : 
Common Boards and Shiplap Uxtra stars, 6/2........ —e go50 0 eg eae ee ae RR 
No.1 No.2 | Extra stars, 5/2........ 2°21 "2:80 1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 35.1.0 
com. com. | Extra clears ........... 2.52 3.15 No. & clear. ..0.-+.+sseeee ; 
1x 2, 1x3 and 1x12”.. $13.00 $10.00 a B/Z...cceccece Treenes an Slash Grain Flooring 
RO) GsbhS 5465 adh Aa sea Wea 11.00 8.00 . S see eeeeereeeens ded C , se ee@.... ” oT 
GORY ccutcnisecenasiocscsanroanakene 11.50 S50 Perfections ............ 3.45@3.50  ...1@.... | 14 Ne 3 Bod iron alae 51 0 
DRO RIO io rris.ais.e:adiewawiece sana 12.50 9.50 OrpInaRY Stock, First Grapes 1x6” No. 3 clear and better... pe meiee are i). 
Dx12, DM KID". soos eeee eee ee ees 13.00 10.00 | xt ' 95 oe 23.0 
4x8 and 10, 1i4xi2”...1..12211: 15.00 12:00 = tra stars, 6/2. eee. $2. 45 Ge -64.0%5-006 peceeeess Ka0d 88 2 
114 x6” Li CONTI: nee 1650 | oo ae °*- oa ri Vertical Grain Stepping 
1144x8 7 La | ge 14.50 11.50 Perfects, 5/2. pecs 3°50 1% and 114 No. 2 clear and better........ 65.00 
Eurekas ..... 2. ae ee 
ot ee Panis and Sak Viewers ‘s WOTTOCTIONS: 06000 secs ee 3:35@3. 40 oo 0e@.... No. 2 clear and we aria tine were oe 50.50 
ax . a ‘ apres a ra eo we rea es 2 = a4 OrpINARY Stock, SECOND GRADES Ceiling 
3x 8, 4x 8” ...... SEEIIDDDDIIIITID 16/00 13500 | Common stars, 6/2......$ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 | 5x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 26 
3x10, 3x15, BEN cscs cia edinnoahe 17.00 14.00 | Common stars, 5/2...... 63@_.71 80@ _.90 INCRE CONGO Sere es acts anncearsse wate 170 
: Common clears ........ 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.55 1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 27.0 
Common Dimension, SiS1E, 12 BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock DOO MNORE cc ncs-cecenccccas wecews 21.90 
peed = am. _* (United States Exchange) Drop Siding and Rustic 
stig er Square PerM. ” ee fh ee ere 26.0 
2x3, 2x4”.$10.50 $ 7.50 2x14”... .$14.00 $13. 00 | XXXXX ...... eee eee eee $2.85 33.80 | **° No 5 ps sane _ — i RINT T 210 
2x6, 2x8". 20500. 7300 298"... 1500 S20 | WUTCKES oc. ees cesses vee 3.15 ante . decks sig Teenie 
2x10”.... 11.00 8.00 2x18”..:: 17.00 14.00 | Perfections ................... 3.54 a Miscellaneous Items 
3 ¢ rae | 8.50 2x20”.... 19.00 16.00 xX A SP ee ae 1.55 1.95 SR a ear 9.10 
: % ee a re 1.50 aes Boeres, OF Ball B WSs cccccccscccns cess 9 10 
Common Dimension, 2x4”, S1S1E Pie POTMOCUODS sc6:6ca:0'5s75:5-05 009% 1.65 Small timbers, off Rail B list............. 8.50 
Sr saee $ 9.50 $ 6. +4 | oar $12.00 $ 9.50 OLD Ree K, OLD GRADE 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 8.0 
34°....., EDDD. ZO RE? 5 55:51 13.50 10.50 Per M. Fir logs, $20; $14; $10. 
EB shat 11.50 3°50 | 15.50 12.50 RNs cian weakens $2.45 Clears. «..<5 $2. ay Gs. 10 Fir lath, per thousand, dry and green, $5.50. 
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NORTHERN PINE 


‘he following are the prevailing carload lot prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


FENCING, RovuGH— 





: n Boarps, RouegH— ; ’ 
en 6! 8’ 10’ 12° 1516" 18 20° spat 6! a 10,12414" 16" 18420 
No. dae sen eee $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.00 $71.00 Wisc cctcin dics $58.00 $62.50 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 
Scr sass 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 66.00 76.00 76.00 ae eee 48.00 51.00 53.50 56.00 56.00 
eee 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 76.00» 76.00 81.00 in ~<a hagamaaaeanaes 24.00 26.00 ae on ry 
Nii, DE Soe. 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 4", NO. Lees eee eee eee 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
ERE 51.00 53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 NO. 2.00.02 0-00 eee 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 55.00 
| aE’ 56.00 58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 No. 3 cece erecese 21.00 3.00 25.50 26.59 6.50 
3, aes as Popes pap pop ap pe Pp No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $18; 6”, $22. 
| era A 8. 30.5 30.5 qo : 30.5 ne af = ae @” 
BBs advan 28.00 29.00 31.50 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 ll ceatnnaie nadie 
all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
4. 6 to 20°, 8”, $28: 10”, $29; 12”, $30. S1 or 2S, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 
S1 or 28, add $1; SISIE, add $1.50, for resawed, add $2. Flooring, *4- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
re sae Beams Pigg es G. shiping, S° & up, ade $6. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
<0. 1 Pies Seesv, 118— i“: Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
6° =? 10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 1s’ 20’ SIDING 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
is's0% $26.00 $27.00 $29.00 $27.00 $27.00 $29.00 $32.00 $31.00 4” 6” 5” 6” 
6.isc0 Ue 26.00 28.00 26.50 26.5 28.50 29.00 29.00 B&better ......... $58.00 $58.00 | ny aaa Amn $30.00 $30.00 
g. . 26.00 26.50 28.00 26.50 27.50 28.50 32.00 32.00 Co curcdacsancesenas 51.00 51.00 Norway, C&better .. 47.00 47.00 
10.203 2oee 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 WER oe ho et ee 45.00 45.00 hie . . . 
12 28 29 30.0 ¢ 29. 31. 31.00 ns P ‘ * 
Tie $1.00 34:00 35:00 31°00 32.00 eee pope rae Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 


add $2. 


Beaded ceiling, 3%-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding 





WESTERN PINE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices: 

No. 2 No. $ 
1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........$26.00 $16.00 
a 28.00 17.00 
te 6”, 30; 32. 26). 16 & We" ce cee 27.00 19.50 
Be cwictenus 29.00 21.50 
eee (ne | a err ar ererar 27.50 20.50 
BSd0" =) ee ae occas eribeceses 28.00 20.50 
PSS", 3S OU Oe 6a 6cctcccawewss 33.00 22.00 
FS ere re 32.00 22.00 
RG otasadenwtenaes 29.00 21.00 

Selects 
Bédbetter “C” “D” 
Ix 4,6 & 8”, 10’ and longer.$87.00 $82.00 $61.00 
BNI” cc cnceseee = Seeeeeus 91.00 86.00 65.00 
REED. Wece coneeacet estes es 97.00 92.00 70.00 
Es1S" Ghd WIGP. 6.0. 6c scce wes 102.00 97.00 75.00 

3/4 & 6/4x4” & wider, 10’ 
|: ere rer 95.00 90.00 73.00 
S/4 aa. WIGURe cdc cinces ces 97.00 92.00 75.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 22.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 

Pini, DRRe occ cers a Scheer yecet wens $71.00 
WU ON NOs isa Soe riche cee arene ee 61.00 

Bevel: SiGe, SOME cece esc angen schecenes Cee 
WEN Cie "Ses Galen eas ocnn eee 35.00 
PAGR) iA venccvawewe tense sade vies sewnenes 6.00 
Pactovy etOCh 2 coc ec icdviedinvetissccsccn Qaeae 
hh SS rere Tee 
Be Needivna Seek ee Ramen 36.00 
0G 6 oo 6 dw ele velo see 40.00 
Common rough dimension...............+. 19.00 
BOX ‘FUMNGR, DRUG eke kent oeebesceys 14.00 
OP GO ik cdecececnsUeaemuas 16.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 

Face Clear Vo. 1 Factory 
3/8 x1% & 2”.......$ 60.00 $45.00 §..... 
tifa 0) eee 85.00 58.00 15.00 
ASTOR Sec n cece 87.00 62.00 23.00 
BESTE hc cccscedes 90.00 65.00 25.00 
pA 3 ye roe 85.00 65.00 27.00 
WEsRGM 6 cok oc cennne 100.00 75.00 30.00 
TUSSORE TE bv 8KenReKSS 95.00 75.00 32.00 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended Noy. 12: 





38x11,” 38x2” #8x2%” %x1%” %x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht. 133.83 108.84 104.33 
Clr. qtd. red 115.00 eens rere 
Sel. qtd. wr. ere 
Clr. pin, wht. ) 70.49 
Clr. pin. red § 5 68.32 
Sel. pln. wht. 65.43 << 49.61 
Sel. pin. red 60.10 xamene 49.23 
No. 1 com... 40.00 47.30 29.57 
No. 2 com.. nee mate sue 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


Rep CypREsS— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
FAS . cuweuundes $110 $120 $130 
BONGO 6.06 cecccdécns 85 95 100 
SHOP .ccccccccvccce 55 65 70 
No. 1 com, ran. widths 37 42 45 
No. 2com. ran. widths 26 30 32 

YELLow CyprESS— 
re $95@105 site $125 
Selects ........ 75@ 80 85@ 90 95@100 
We. Cweeeeken 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran 

WHEEO cccces 35 40 42 
No. 2 com. ran. 
WHEE cccecs 25 28 30 








For Editorial Review of Market Conditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


hicago, Nov. 23.—Except for a slight drop in 
tl retail demand, the northern pine market 
shows no important change this week. Prices 
on uppers and dimension remain firm, due to the 
sl rt supplies carried by the mills, but common 
it S, especially boards, still show a litle weak- 


‘inneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21.—Mills are still 
Ss! yping a fair volume of lumber, and quite a 
re of the business is going to factory buyers. 
© cers from the retail trade have fallen off 
ply since arrival of real winter weather a 
days ago. Building activity is decidedly 
‘ping but there is still a good deal of work 
‘r way. Manufacturers go into winter with 
le than normal stocks. Upper grades in some 
‘AS are going to be hard to supply. 


ffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—A fair number of 
s for a general assortment of northern pine 
is boing received. The inquiry for industrial 
Pi- poses is becoming larger. The chief inquiry 
w coming from building lines and it is larger 
than for some time. 


“Nerth Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 21.—While gen- 
era: demand has shown a decline during the last 


few weeks, dealers have found an increasing call 
for crating and box stock. There is much build- 
ing in progress, altho unfavorable weather re- 
cently put a crimp in the starting of new struc- 
tures, and dealers look to a seasonable consump- 
tion during the remainder of the year. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21.—Winter has shut 
off buying almost entirely and attention is being 
turned toward production, but with much less 
doing in that line than usual. Producers as a 
rule have considerable stocks and are curtailing 
their output. Prices naturally are easy. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 23.—There has been no note- 
worthy change in the hardwood market during 
the week. Demand remains only fair; inquiries 
are many and bear earmarks of early materiali- 
zation into orders, and prices are firm in nearly 
every case at the higher levels recently estab- 
lished. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21.—Prices are 
stronger and there has been some improvement 
lately in the demand for northern hardwoods. 
Manufacturers as a rule have larger stocks than 


usual, and are preparing for a small winter’s cut. 
They find that users of hardwood have very little 
stock, which may lead to a very active demand 
before spring. Orders as a rule run small, but 
are coming quite freely of late. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Logs are scarce 
and few mills are running, so that hardwood 
prices still are on the climb. The better grades 
of oak and red gum are in steady demand, but 
buying in other woods is spotty. Recently sash 
and door factories have been fair patrons for 
factory stock and the better grades. Inquiry 
is plentiful. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—Altho there has been 
a temporary slackening in demand for hard- 
woods, prices are being well maintained. Com- 
mon oak is in greater demand than FAS. Lately 
there has been an increased demand for soft 
maple. Red gum continues strong. No. 2 com- 
mon red gum also is showing some strength. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 21.—Demand for up- 
per grade gum continues brisk. Red gum, hav- 
ing sold into scarce supply, is climbing in price. 
Advances on other upper grade items are well 
supported by statistics of supply. Export de- 
mand is somewhat quieter, possibly due to in- 
creased prices. Some lower grade items are en- 
joying a fair market, at prices considerably im- 
proved over thirty days ago. Hardwood mills 
here and there are resuming, after long shut- 
downs. 





New York, Nov. 22.—Hardwood business in the 
Manhattan and surrounding districts for the last 
two weeks has been showing marked improve- 
ment. A noticeable change for the better is shown 
in the orders from industries, furniture factories 
in particular reporting an increase in demand. 
The trend of prices is still upward. A fair esti- 
mate of the prices of oak and maple is: Maple 
clear, $115; maple No. 1, $90; oak, 13/16 by 2% 
clear quartered white, $130. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—A steady improvement 
is taking place in the hardwood trade. Plain 
oak has had a stiff advance recently and both 
oak and maple flooring are strong. Birch has 
been in fairly good demand lately from the 
furniture factories. 





Baltimore, Md., Nov. 21.—Some sellers still 
quote prices which are decidedly low, and it is 
by no means easy to place stocks at what would 
appear to be adequate figures. But at least some 
items have worked up sharply. The feeling 
among the exporters is better. 





Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The hardwood trade 
is being well maintained and there are signs of 
increased activity in certain quarters. Recent 
price advances are maintained and every change 
is toward higher levels. Retailers are buying to 
replenish broken stocks. Factories are still buy- 
ing fairly well. High grades are becoming 
scarcer and demand for medium and lower grades 
is increasing. Prices of oak at the Ohio River 
are: 


No.1 No.2 No.$ 
FAS com. com. com, 

QEINOD oc oc ctewtccccs $150 $85 $50 
RE ora ondececceccucexee 12 65 43 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The hardwood mar- 
ket has kept fairly active, demand for poplar and 
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Logging Profits 


in mountainous work have always 
been subject to wide variation on 
account of the great risk accom- 
panying such work. The enor- 
mous losses in horse flesh have 
been practically eliminated thru 
the use of the 


Barienger 


Brake 


We could tell you of 
several concerns who 
since installing thisbrake 
have not lost a horse 
but have increased their 
capacity by at least 50%. 


Can be mounted on wheels 
or runners, making it ap- 
plicable to uphill logging 
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Dealers Want to 
Be Shown 


how they can turn idle hours 7 
around the yard in- 
to profit. There is 
no better way than 
by installing a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


You can make a good profit grinding corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, etc., for your farmer friends and while 
grinding you can “feel out”’ prospects for future lum- 
ber orders. This mill is a great stimulator of sales 
for lumber dealers. 


Write for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Money 2% 








Hotel Tuller | 600 
—_ Rooms 


f DETROIT, MICH. 600 
! Baths 


$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for) Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 




















Business Men’s Lunch .75 
" Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille} 





plain white and red oak being especially good. 
The tendency to increase prices too fast has 
served to slow up orders, and there has been 
some reaction. On the whole, prices are firm. 


Stocks are low. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 23.—The approach of inventory 
season has had the effect of lowering the demand 
from retail yards for hemlock, but the trade 
remains fairly good. Hemlock distributers feel 
very optimistic regarding the outlook, and believe 
that much business in this wood will be trans- 
acted upon the completion of inventories. Prices 
generally have shown no change during the week. 


New York, Nov. 22.—More hemlock has arrived 
in New York in the last month than in any sim- 
ilar period, according to estimates of several 
local dealers. It is apparent that northern mills 
are releasing some of their supplies and from 
other sections hemlock is coming in steadily. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Dealers are 
devoting as much attention as possible to bring- 
ing forward supplies from producing points by 
boat before the close of navigation to place them- 





selves in position to meet requirements of the- 


trade to better advantage both as to price and 


uantity 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 19.—The export market 
continues firm and is characterized as a seller’s 
market. California still shows strength in de- 
mand. A remarkably heavy snow thruout the 
north Pacific coast district has closed a few saw- 
mills and many camps, catching a number of 
mills with little or no log supply. Some mills are 
notifying customers that they may not be able 
to fill cutting orders. The manner in which 
most mills have operated during the last few 
months is responsible for stocks being much be- 
low normal in most cases. 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 19.—Douglas fir is 
in good demand in California and the retail yards 
are doing a fair business. While some of the 
wholesalers report prices softening a little, clears 
are firmly held. Mills in the North are not 
anxious to sell far ahead at present prices. Clear 
logs are scarce and uppers ought to bring good 
prices next year. California yards have light 
stocks, as arule. No. 3 vertical grain flooring is 
strong at $6 over list; No. 2, $10 over, and No. 
1, $15 over. 


Chicago, Nov. 23.—City trade in Douglas fir has 
slowed down a bit during the last week, but 
country trade is reported to be a little better. 
Prices as a whole are unchanged, tho some low 
grade items have shown a weakening tendency, 
which may not be permanent. Uppers, how- 
ever, are very firm, and further advances at any 
time are predicted due to the large amount of 
railroad business being placed. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—The mills are 
keeping prices moving toward higher levels, espe- 
cially on uppers, the scarcity of which becomes 
more pronounced every day. The demand here, 
while not large, appears to be well distributed 
over the list. Car siding is still wanted in con- 
siderable quantities. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Fir prices advanced $2 
about ten days ago and the rise did not seem 
to have an appreciable effect on demand. There 
is scarcely a firm in New York that would not 
take more stock if it were available. Immense 
shipments have arrived recently and more are 
destined to come in before snow flies. Altho 
spruce has been in large demand, prices have 
remained about the same. The shortage is be- 
coming more and more pronounced. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 19.—The redwood 
market continues firm, with the California yards 
still ordering. They started to buy on the rising 
market. The recent buying reduced mill stocks 
and the mills can run all winter without danger 
of overproduction. There is a shortage of l-inch 
stock both in clears and commons. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Prices on redwood 
are moving up and there has been some haste 
on the part of buyers to get in before the ad- 
vance was announced. 


New York, Nov. 22.—There never was a time 
when redwood was in such large demand in this 
market, both in building and in industry. Prices 
have advanced considerably and are gonig higher. 
They have remained firm for the last ten days. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 23.—Demand for westery pine 
shop has shown some improvement, and prices 
are firm on account of the small quantities of 
stock at the mills. Trade in other than shop 
items, however, is quite dull in this territ 





San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 19.—The dema:il for 
California white and sugar pine has slack ned 
a very little since prices advanced and \ r 
checked building activity in the East. Ing 
for yard stock are numerous. Stocks of liner 
are light nearly everywhere. Some lower yride 
stock will probably advance more than wu}),. 
The cutting season in California is nearly closed 
Mill assortments are badly broken and wuisold 
stocks of shop lumber will not be enough | 
around when next year’s demand comes on 
mills generally are holding very firm, altho a 
No. 2 shop, 6/4, has been purchased for $5) at 
mill. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Factory buyers 
still are plentiful in the market and there still 
is some small yard demand. The scarcity of fiac- 
tory stock is more pronounced. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Trade in the (ali- 
fornia pines is easing off to some extent, after 
being good for some weeks. The supply of good 
shop lumber is still less than the demand, and 
a runaway market has been the rule on factory 
lumber. In certain grades and thicknesses most 
mills have very small stocks. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Prices in North Caro- 
lina pine are about the same as for several weeks. 
Six-inch roofers are quoted here at $30.50 to $31, 
tho some mills are trying to get $32. Retailers 
are not willing to pay any premiums. Mills are 
not disposed to turn down business in most cases, 
so prices are being shaded. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 21.—Something of an «as- 
ing off in the inquiry has succeeded the rather 
brisk demand which prevailed for a time. On 
the whole, however, trade is in good shape. Jvst 
now box boards are in fairly active request, with 
the offerings by no means inordinately heay 
while framing, especially the smaller kind, has 
shown some accumulation as a result of free 
shipments by the mills. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 23.—The southern pine market 
in this territory, tho quieter than a few weeks 
ago, still can be characterized as fairly good 
Business with the city yards is slower, due to 
the opening of the inventory period, and the best 
business at present seems to be coming from the 
country. There has been some weakening in 
prices of certain lower grade items, but uppers 
have shown no reportable change. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Insistent demand for 
southern pine in this market has sustained 
the price increases of the last two wee! 
Slightly smaller price advances are looked for 
shortly. The great demand for flooring in p:r- 
ticular has gone on unabated. On most reliable 
authority the following pine prices at southern 
mills are given: Twelve-inch merchantable, *25 
to $26; B&better finish, $45 to $50; flooring, $15; 
roofers, $17 to $18; framing, 2/4, 2/6, 2/8, ‘18 
to $19. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—Colder weather 
slowing up building operations and there has b: 
a further slight decrease in the demand 
southern pine, tho the volume of trade stil! 
comparatively large. Prices still are firm 
practically all items. As a general rule, retail: 
have not bought heavily enough to mainta 
stocks, so sales managers believe the deman 
thru the winter will keep the mills busy cutti! 
enough lumber to keep shipments moving. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—A further falling 0' 
in demand for southern pine is reported in @ 
items except finish, which is in good deman« 
While production is increasing, stocks are sti 
badly broken. There is a feeling that the slum) 
will be of short duration. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 21.—Bookings for t 
week showed a slight increase by most account 
scoring a gain on shipments and production. |") 
other reports, demand just about held its wen. 
Mill stocks continue broken and prices are sa’ 
to be firm on the scarce items in active reques' 
A good proportion of domestic business is fro’ 
southern consuming territory. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The market for 
southern pine is not so active, demand having 
fallen off to some extent. Prices are steady but 
the position is not as firm as it was last week. 
Transit car business has fallen off after its spurt 
following the threat of a rail strike. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Trade in southern 
pine is on about the same scale as for several 


weeks and the market is fairly firm. Flooring 
is maintaining a good deal of strength, owing 
to the increased amount of buying of car mate- 


rial by the railroads. The opening up of a num- 
ber of large car shops in this territory has stim- 
ulated railroad buying. Prices are not going 
ahead quite as fast, however, as some millmen 
expected they would. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 21.—The southern pine 
trade is showing considerable strength. Buying 
on the part of retailers is fairly active. Mi£ill 
stocks are not large and in some cases badly 
broken. The strongest items are flooring and 
rough finish. Boards show more strength also. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 21.—The approach of 
the holiday season has not as yet produced any 
slackening of orders, and prices are maintained 
steadily on an even keel. The business is fairly 
well distributed over the cypress list, with 
mixed car orders predominant. Production like- 
wise continues close to normal. 

Chicago, Nov. 23.—Local distributers report an 
improvement in the movement of cypress during 
the last two weeks, with retail yards the largest 
buyers. No price changes have occurred during 
the week, but advances on shop during the next 
couple of weeks are thought likely, due to the 
scarcity which has developed in shop supplies. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—Lately there has been 
an increased demand for finish. Considerable 
shop has been sold, but some sizes are becoming 
scaree, 8/4 being very scarce, while stocks of 
5/4 and 6/4 are also getting low. There still is 
a good supply of 4/4. Prices are unchanged. 

New York, Nov. 22.—Cypress is in excellent 
demand and prices are holding firm. The in- 
creased use of cypress as a building material has 
restored confidence in this product and some of 
the local firms say the encouragement has been 
sufficient for them to enter the market on a 
large scale. Industrially cypress also has showed 
marked improvement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The cypress trade is 
not very active but a little mixed car business 
is being done with retailers. Prices continue 
about the same as for some time, with much 
firmness displayed by the better stocks. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 21.—There is an absence 
of congestion at the cypress mills, which see no 
reason for holding out material concessions. 
The yards are not stocking up to any extent. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 19.—Red cedar shingle 
prices are stronger, the downward movement 
having been definitely checked. Stocks at the 
mills are scarce, a number of operators having 
refused to sell at current figures. Most mills 
are still closed. Wholesalers report that orders 
are coming freely, and a speculative tendency 
appears in the fact that some dealers are buy- 
Ing practically everything they can lay their 
hands on. Logs are holding at an average base 
of $20, and are scarce, altho it is reported that 
considerable quantities are being imported from 
British Columbia at $20 to $21 Canadian, with 
exchange at about 9.5 percent discount, leaving 
a small margin for towage. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21.—Demand is slow 
but offerings also are very limited, and the price 
Situation is showing strength. Quotations have 
come back part of the way after the recent de- 
; , and owing to Coast conditions it is be- 
lieved by dealers here that better prices will rule. 
Mills will not operate, they say, unless they can 
set more out of their logs. 





cline 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 22.—After a short 
period of weakness, prices of shingles are mov- 
‘ngs up again and there has been a spurt in buy- 
Ing. Shingle stocks in this territory are very 
small and a good deal of borrowing has been re- 
ported. Only a few transit cars are offered and 
these are moving easily. Lath demand has not 
been so heavy, but owing to the small supply 
firmness is being maintained. The demand for 
Fy _ little change and prices are hold- 
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Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co, 

E. J. Dodge Company 

Dolbeer and Carson Lumber Co, 
Hobbs Wall & Company 


Y 


—For Hundreds 
of Uses 


For the 16-foot hands on the 
Boston Custom House clock 
—for the pipe organ in Senator 
Clark’s New York house— 
for home building and for hun- 
dreds of other uses, Redwood 


has exceptional advantages. 





Free from resin and pitch, it re- 
sists fire to an unusual degree. 
Containing a natural preserva- 
tive, itresists rot and decay, and 
when properly seasoned it will 


not crack, shrink or warp. 


Write today for information, 
mentioning uses in which in- 


terested. 


REDWOOD SALES CO. 
216 PINESTREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 

following mills: 
Holmes Eureka Lumber Co, 
Little River Redwood Co. 
Northwestern Redwood Co. 
San Vineente Lumber Co, 
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New Orleans, La., Nov. 21.—Cypress shingles 
continue in brisk call, with prices unchanged 
and firm. Lath demand is practically as it was, 
no change of quotations being reported, either. 
Most cypress mills are still restricting accept- 
ances of orders for 4-foot lath to mixed car 
shipments. 





New York, Nov. 22.—Shingles and lath are 
scarce. One of the biggest west Coast shippers 
reports that red cedar shingles are going just as 
fast as he can bring them in by the boatload. 
Prices are climbing gradually higher and higher. 
Spruce lath are in enormous demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The shingle market 
has begun to show more strength, after several 
weeks’ decline. Extra clears are up 25 cents 
from a week ago and are now quoted at $5.04, 
while stars are $4.22. The mills are closed down 
in many cases and those running are not disposed 
to take on much business at present quotations. 
Retailers have not been buying much lately. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 21.—Considerable weak- 
ness has developed in the shingle market. Prices 
are being cut. Red cedar clears sell at $4.55 to 
$4.65, Columbus; stars at about $3.80 to $4.00. 
The lath trade is rather steady and prices are 
fairly firm. Chestnut lath are strongest. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 19.—The California 
pine box shook situation is just fair. Between 
seasons, orders are not plentiful, but some orange 
and vegetable shook business is being done. With 
a big crop of citrus fruits coming on, there will 
be a good winter demand. There is very little 
profit in the prices which buyers have been offer- 
ing. Box factories which have to buy lumber 
at present prices are at a disadvantage. Can- 
nery business has been light this year. 


CHOOSES SITE FOR NEW MILL 


Houston, TEex., Nov. 23.—The Kirby Lumber Co. 
has definitely located the site for one of the three 
hardwood mills it announced its intention of build- 
ing some time ago, and will probably erect the sec- 
ond mill during the winter. The first mill to be 
constructed will be at Silsbee, Hardin County, Tex., 
on the Santa Fe, twenty miles north of Beaumont. 
The mill will have an annual capacity of 30,000,000 





feet, with double band and resaw, and all facilities 
for finishing. 

The Kirby company also owns a pine mill at 
Silsbee which has been closed down for a year but 
is to soon begin operations after thoro repairs, now 
under way, are completed. The mill is also being 
provided with additional kiln and shed facilities 


and all lumber above No. 2 is to be put thru the 
kilns, Drying facilities are also being increased 
at the Kirby mills at Village Mills, Bessmay and 
Call, to permit the drying of all upper grade stocks, 
The mills of this company recently resumed fy|! 
time single shift operations after working short 
time for several months. 





Useful Books for the 


‘*‘PFOREST MENSURATION’’ 


A book of 553 pages with the foregoing title, 
by H. H. Chapman, Harriman professor of for- 
est management, Yale University Forest School, 
is the latest and most comprehensive work on 
timber estimating, log sealing, log rules and 
measurement of the growth of forests. 

Log measurement is treated in the first sec- 
tion of the work, all known log rules and the 
principles on which they are based and their re- 
spective merits being discussed. Methods of 
sealing also receive attention, the treatment of 
both sound and defective logs in practical opera- 
tions being considered. 

The second part of the work deals in the most 
comprehensive manner with the measurement of 
standing trees. Measurements of diameters and 
heights, together with the instruments used and 
the technique employed, receive attention, and in 
a final section of chapter 18 the author discusses 
rule of thumb methods. 

The subject of the third part of the work is 
the growth of timber, numerous tables and charts 
being used to present facts and principles. 
Early in this section of the work several pages 
are devoted to a chart of growth studies in- 
dicating eleven main lines of investigation to 
be pursued in determining the growth on the 
area investigated. Methods of constructing 
yield tables are explained. 

Appendices to the book contain discussions of 
lumber and log grades, measurement of piece 
products, tables used in forest mensuration, and 
a bibliography. 

‘¢Forest Mensuration’’ is intended to be a 
successor to H. S. Graves’ work of the same title, 
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and was undertaken by Prof. Chapman at Mr. 
Graves’ request. However, the present work is 
not a revision of the former either in text, meti- 
od of arrangement or mode of treatment, but is 
an entirely new presentation. The work affords 
in moderate compass information of inestima!)le 
value to timber owners, as well as buyers of tim 
ber, operators and forestry students. It is pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, New York, and 
may be obtained from the AMERICAN LuMpen- 
MAN at the publishers’ price, $5 postpaid. 





ARTISTIC USES OF WOOD 

Most of the really beautiful things that fur- 
nish the home are made of wood, and in thie 
choice of such furnishings there is a vast field 
for the exercise of taste and artistic discrimina- 
tion. Wood is used to produce every sort of 
household convenience and adornment from the 
most delicate to the most massive piece; and its 
adaptability to tastes and needs enables the 
furnisher to express his individuality and his 
purpose as well as or better than he could with 
brush or pencil. 

Americans often are taunted with their ig- 
norance of art and their lack of taste in the fur- 
nishing of their homes. If there is reason for 
such charges the means of improvement is to be 
found in art instruction of some kind in the 
public schools. Art of the household may be 
taught to a very large extent in the manual 
training departments of the schools, and the 
artistic fashioning of wood articles offers a 
means of practical training that loses nothing 
from being also esthetic. 

With a view of supplying a textbook for 
guidance of students in the use of the wood turn- 
ing lathe, W. W. Klenke, instructor in wood- 
working and architectural drawing, Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, N. J., has prepared ‘‘Art and Eduea- 
tion in Wood Turning,’’ a work of 110 pages of 
very instructive material. A few pages are de- 
voted to preliminary instruction regarding tools 
and equipment and operations. The rest of the 
book deals with the turning and finishing of 
articles of household use; the purpose of the 
author being to supply a book ‘‘for lovers of ali 
things useful and beautiful in wood turning.’’ 
The book also contains problems in the design- 
ing of which the author has ‘‘constantly aimed 
to recognize beauty of form.’’ It is designed 
for the use of students in normal schools, high 
schools, colleges or similar institutions, as well 
as for others desirous of developing their skill 
in the art. The book is published by the Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., and may be obtained 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publish- 
er’s price, $1.40. 





BOOK OF A. S. T. M. STANDARDS 


The triennial volume of standards adopted })v 
the American Society for Testing Materials iis 
been issued for 1921. This book of nearly nine 
hundred pages contains 160 standards recognize (| 
in the field of engineering materials, six of them 
dealing with timber and timber preservatives. 

The standards are grouped under the follow- 
ing headings in the work: Steel; wrought iron; 
pig iron, cast iron, and finished castings; non- 
ferrous metals; cement, lime, gypsum and cl: 
products; miscellaneous materials—preservati\’ 
coatings, lubricants, road materials, coal ani 
coke, timber and timber preservatives, rubber, 
textile materials. ; 

Quick reference is made easy by group class!- 
fication, by numerical table of contents and by 
a comprehensive index. The book is published 
by the society and is sold for $10 a copy bound 
in cloth, and $11.50 in half-leather. It may be 
obtained from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher ’s price. 
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~ AMERICAN CAPITAL IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Maniua, P. I., Aug. 27.—As the Philippine 
political situation approaches the definite, clear- 
cut statement of policy which will follow the 
Wood-Forbes report, there is very little doubt 
in the minds of either Filipinos or Americans 
living in the Islands what that policy will be. 
Naturally the word which will straighten out 
the financial tangle and at last determine the 
status of the Philippines in regard to future 
American investment of capital must come 














Falling Red Lauan or “Philippine Mahogany” 


from Washington and is still some months off. 
And when that does come, there is probably no 
business in the Islands which will take on a 
bigger boost than the lumber business. 

Now Is Opportune Time for Investment 

It is not the purpose of this article to go into 
editorial comment on the present investigation 
and proffer a partisan conviction. But if one 
is convinced that the Filipinos are utterly unfit 
for self government, especially as regards fi- 
nancial management of their Islands, and if one 
believes that judgment will be pronounced on 
the findings of the last few years which have 
brought the Islands to the verge, if not the 
actuality of bankruptey, then now is the time 
of ail others for American capital to take ad- 
vantage of the low exchange rate, the natural 
depression of this section as well as of all 
others out here except Java, and the proba- 
bility that America will shortly stand back of 
American investment here and push it and pro- 
tect it. 

This last condition is naturally the risky one 
of the three, until the report has been officially 
commented upon from Washington. But those 
Who live here do not regard it in the light of a 
hazard at all, and even to those at home it is 
no larger than the gambles which all business 
meets. 


Present Possibilities of Large Profits 
There is no place in the Orient or America 


where conditions are made easier for the lum- 
berman or where less capital is demanded for 
the investment or the proportion of profit 


higher. All of the timber lands are under gov- 
ernment control and are leased out by the 
Bureau of Forestry. No need of a costly in- 
vestnient in land, the expense of bringing young 
reforested areas to bearing, and the difficulty 
of disposing of the cut-over land. The only in- 
vestment needed is the:mill proper. There are 
in the Philippines 200,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber available to tidewater. There are 70,000,- 
900,000 feet of red lauan of which 5 percent is 
under long term concessions. When you con- 
Sider that this red lauan forms nine-tenths of 
the bulk of the so called Philippine mahogany 
shipped to the United States, the possibilities 
of an increased trade are seen at once. 

The cost of extraction is extremely low, being 
only about $5 a thousand feet, board measure, 
for the highest grade woods of group 1, such 


[By Carolyn Wilson] 


as narra and ebony, and only $2 a thousand for 
class 3, in which red lauan is included. 

The figures of the government charges for 
the four classes will doubtless be of interest, 
especially in the light of the cost of the im- 
ported article in America: 


Group A thousand 
By COG WARIO oo. ins vei cnccuaws $0.98 
Geiss at analte asiee Naw aawacmeute saa ts 1.95 
I ex ays situa cole gal Sa weeewaruwmrcenes 4.92 


The average cut, which includes timber of all 
four groups, some of which can be sold by the 
pound—as ebony—can be laid down in the yard 
at a cost of $20 a thousand, and the cheapest 
price for any lumber of the most inferior grades 
is $25 a thousand. 

Red lauan is selling here from $35 to $50 a 
thousand and for export considerably higher. 
The best hardwoods, like rosewood, narra and 
ebony, bring in about $200 a thousand—and 
yet the average production cost of all these 
woods stays stable at $20. 

A big advantage to the Philippine lumber- 
man, too, is that as the stumpage is not paid 
for until cut, it is possible to keep just a step 
or two behind the fluctuations of the market 
without the fear of too great a loss or the in- 
vestment of large capital before manufacturing 
can begin. 

Pacific Coast Potential Hardwood Market 

Of course, as has happened everywhere, sales 
are slow and low. The market has been im- 
proving for the cheaper woods since April, as 
China has been taking a good deal of almon 
and red lauan. One firm shipped 1,000,000 feet 
last month, and has to make another shipment 
of 1,500,000 feet in a fortnight to China. But 
that is rarely a steady market, since the Chinese 
will buy cheap lumber only, and what is neces- 
sary is the development of a steady American 
export trade. 

In 1920 the export was nearly 14,000,000 
board feet, of which over 4,000,000 was red 
lauan to the United States. So far this year or 
rather up to June 1, 5,500,000 feet have been 
exported, of which red lauan is about half. 

The Bureau of Forestry has many photo- 


This has naturally hurt the exporters here. 
Some of them have protected themselves by 
trade-marking all their lumber, but the real an- 
swer to the problem is a live lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation which will protect Philippine interests 
by strict rules of grading and strict supervi- 
sion of exports. Such an association was at- 
tempted in 1915 and fell thru largely because of 
jealous misunderstandings. At present three or 
four of the big lumber firms, aided by Arthur 
Fischer, director of forestry, are trying to start 
up the association again, pointing out that 
altho for a few years the smaller firms will de- 
rive some benefit at the expense of the larger, 
in the end the increased confidence of the Amer- 
ican market will develop a demand more than 
sufficient to supply all. 

It seems odd that as most of the big lumber 
mills are in the hands of Americans or Cana- 
dians who have long recognized the value of 
associations, they can not prosper here. There 
is probably nothing that would do more than 
association inspection toward stabilizing the 
grade of interior finish wood which would go to 
America. 


Finish Woods Are Beyond Compare 


If you have ever seen one of these houses fin- 
ished entirely in Philippine woods—the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, former 
Gov. Forbes residence outside of Boston and 
several office buildings in Seattle are examples 
in America—you have realized that there are no 
woods in the world which for durability, deco- 
ration and beauty and harmony of finish can 
compare with the various Philippine woods. 





HOME BUILDERS FIND FRONT PAGE HELPFUL 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 19.—Prominently dis- 
played in the office windows of the Corinne 
Simpson-Wilson Co., in the University district, 
is the title page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Oet. 15, 1921, graphically portraying the fea- 
ture article, ‘‘A Land of Homes.’’ The display 
is mounted on handsome board and surrounded 
with a heavy border in color, with the word 
‘*Read’’ direeting the attention of the passer- 
by to the artiele. ‘‘Selling homes—that’s our 
business,’’ says George W. Wilson. ‘‘ We sub- 














Lumber Barge on Pasig River Carrying 250,000 Feet; Docking at Manila 


graphs of buildings in China and America in 
which the interior finishing is entirely of Philip- 
pine woods. And this will increase on the Pa- 
cific coast, where the beauty of the woods and 
their exquisite finish are known. 


Organizing to Develop Buyers’ Confidence 


But one of the most essential things is the 
confidence of the public and of the importers 
in America. During the last few years, small 
firms, mostly Chinese, have sprung up over- 
night, and acting mainly as middlemen they have 
shipped so called Philippine mahogany to Amer- 
ica and been paid for it before shipment, but it 
turned out.to be the most inferior kind of wood, 
picked up from goodness-knows-where. 


seribe to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, because 
we find it to be of real constructive value for its 
suggestions in our line of work. The article in 
the window bears directly on housing, and on 
that account is particularly valuable to a real 
estate firm which specializes on residence prop- 
erty.’? Mr. Wilson reports that while the hous- 
ing problem is not as acute as it was some time 
ago, there is a healthy demand for moderate 
priced homes. Business, he says, is fairly good, 
and evidently will show considerable improve- 
ment early in 1922. ‘‘The sum total of new 
construction and replacements has been increas- 
ing steadily, and is now quite large; in fact, it 
is surprising, unless one keeps constantly in 
touch with developments,’’ says Mr. Wilson. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—J. B. Sturgis Lum- 
ber Co.; J. B. Wheelis retires from firm and J. B. 
Sturgis will continue alone. 

Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Spoke Co. purchased 
from C. A. Dunning and associates by J. A. Peers 
and E. B. McGlone, of Shreveport. New owners 
also acquire tracts of ,hickory stumpage in this 
territory; will operate’ plant to full capacity. 

CALIFORNIA. Watsonville—San Vicente Lum- 
ber Co. purchased by Homer T. Hayward Lum- 
ber Co. Harry H. Hayward will be in charge. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—W. E. Butler Lumber 
Co. moving to Junction City. 

Stilson—E. L. Shadrick Lumber Co. succeeded 
by W. R. Altman Lumber Co. 

lOWA. Greenfield—Meyers Lumber Co. sold to 
Clure & Smith, of Murray. 

Humboldt—Humboldt Lumber Co.; A. G. Gardi- 
mer purchased interest. 

LOUISIANA. Dubach—Clanton-Voss Lumber 
Co. changing name to Dubach Mill Co. 
Hodge—Huie-Hodge Lumber Co. 

mame to Hodge-Hunt Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Traverse City — Wells-Higman 
Co. succeeded by Zapf Fruit Package Co., in- 
corporated. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Twin City Box & 
Lumber Co., name changed to Twin City Box & 
Filler Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kola—Kola Lumber Co.; Milford 
Parker sells interest to Raymond F. Law, L. M. 
Noland and Frank R. Curtis. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Globe Wrecking & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Globe Lumber Co. 

Rives—Converse Cooperage Co. succeeded by 
Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., of St. Louis. 

NEBRASKA. Sidney—Thomas Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Sidney Lumber Co. Roy Thomas will 
be in charge. 

OHIO. Lancaster—Orman Lumber Co.; H. H. 
Giesy sold interest to Orman Bros. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Boone Fork 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Boone Fork Manu- 
facturing Co. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City — Elizabethton 
Flooring Co. and William S. Whiting Co. suc- 
ceeded by Boone Fork Manufacturing Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN. Clintonville—George and Nor- 
mal Hill, operating a sawmill on the Wolf River, 
have disposed of the mill to Nick Holgen, who 
will move it to a new site on Hamilton Creek. 

Cumberland—M. E. Albee Lumber Co. sold to 
Miller-Olcott Lumber Co.; Harold Tozer will be 
Jocal manager. 


{ INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Mobile—May Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $2,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Burbank—Triangle Planing Mill 
‘Co., incorporated. 

Los Angeles—De Coos-Brainerd Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; opening new yard. 

FLORIDA. Point Washington—Point Wash- 
jington Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,- 


changing 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Knudson & Mercer Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $100,- 
000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Gulf Coast School 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; to 
manufacture school seats. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis — MacDonald-Becher 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

NEBRASKA. North Bend—Cherny & Watson 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Ajax Trim Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; lumber, trim, sash 
and building materials. 

Olean—Olean Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. : 

New York—West Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $8,000. : 

Syracuse—Gregory Sash & Door Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; lumber milling, wood- 
working, etc. 

OKLAHOMA. Hominy—Montgomery Lumber 
Co., decreasing capital from $150,000 to $50,000. 

Shady Point—Shady Point Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $12,000. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Independent Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $2,000 to $3,000. ; 

Portiand—Coast Cedar Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $3,000. ; 

St. Joseph—Snyder Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $15,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Wilson—Wilson Lumber 
& Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Batesburg—Batesburg 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Gayoso Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $250,000. 

Nashville—Ingalls-Spicer-Ranson Co., incor- 


porated; to manufacture cabinet woods, veneers 
e 


WASHINGTON. Fairmont—Linstrom Mill Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Seattle—National Trading & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

Tacoma—Premium Shingle Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—E. Z. Box Co., in- 
corporated. 

Milwaukee—Schroeder Pacific Timber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000; to carry on logging 
and lumbering operations in United States and 


Canada. 
NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Black Rock—Coffey Bros. re- 
cently began; retail lumber. 

Camden—John W. Lewis opening wholesale 
office for Gloor-Ortmann Lumber Co., of St. 
Louis. 

Monette—U. S. Griffin and C. E. Brownfield 
have opened a new shingle mill. The outfit was 
moved from Leachville, the Monette mill having 
burned out a few weeks ago. 

CALIFORNIA, Glendale & Marion—Independ- 
ent Lumber Co., recently began. 

Hollister—T. Sciochetti recently began; plan- 
ing mill and retail yard. 

Puente—J. Griffin will open lumber business. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Home Service Improve- 
ment Co., organized to manufacture built-in 
furniture; capitalized at $40,000; Geo. W. Mont- 
gomery, secretary-treasurer. 

LOUISIANA. New Roads—Northern Lumber 
Co., recently began; planing mill. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Edna Lumber Co. 
organized for wholesale and commission busi- 
ness. 

MICHIGAN. Reed City—I. T. Welch recently 
began; retail. 

MINNESOTA. Roseau—George J. Row pur- 
chased property and will establish a new retail 
lumber yard after Jan. 1. 

MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—E. N. Sauls Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

Columbus—Flynn-Wooten Lumber Co., recently 
began. 

Pantherburn—Darnell-Love Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

MISSOURI. Webster Groves — Independent 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

NEW JERSEY. Fort Lee—Palisade Hardware 
& Lumber Co., will open. 

OREGON. Oakridge—Oakridge Lumber Co., 
recently began; sawmill. 

VERMONT. Montpelier—C. H. Swift & Sons, 
lumber company of Utica, N. Y., applied for 
certificate to do business in Vermont. 
WISCONSIN. Birchwood—Scipio N. Wise and 

Damon have organized a lumber company; 
retailing lumber and building supplies. 

Lena—Lena Building Material Co., owned by 
Colburn Lumber & Fuel Co., recently started in 
business with Fred Kliment as manager. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. Francis—Little River 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) organized to carry on lumber 
and sawmilling business; capitalized at $49,000. 

Three Brooks—Carter C. Edgar & Sons (Ltd.) 
organized to carry on business as lumbermen, 
lumber merchants, sawmill proprietors and tim- 
ber growers, also general woodworking busi- 
ness, 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Texarkana—The plant of the 
Standard Lumber Co., which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will be rebuilt at once, according 
to Harry Fouke, one of the owners; machinery 
has been ordered for quick delivery and work 
will be begun on the building at once. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—Houstman-Zimmerman 
Mercantile Co. in hardware and lumber business, 
building addition to lumber yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Cambridge—F. D. Ster- 
ritt Lumber Co. rebuilding yards recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Plants of Lake Erie Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. and East Cleveland Lumber 
Co. being rebuilt. 

Nevada—Nevada Lumber Co. moving mill to 
new site and will erect retail lumber plant. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—John M. Rush Lumber 
Co. building storage and warehouse addition. 

OREGON. North Chehalis—Chehalis Box, Bas- 
ket & Veneer Co.’s plant will be rebuilt. The 
new plant will have a capacity of 20,000 boxes 
every eight hours. 

Silverton—Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. reported 
to be surveying for a new mill here. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Standard Manu- 
facturing Co. has begun the erection of a saw- 
mill which will be ready for operation in Decem- 
ber. Orders for machinery have been placed. 

Fond du Lac—The Combination Door & Screen 
Co., H. Schmidt, president, is erecting a factory 
addition to cost $35,000. It will be of frame on 
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concrete foundation, three stories in height, 50 
by eet 
Marshfield—E. Zeidler, office manager of a local 


cheese company, has been awarded patents on a 
new cheese box which is said to be practi ally 
unbreakable, and a stock company has been 


organized under name of BH. Z. Box Co., which 
will erect a plant at Owen, Wis. H. M. Wol- 
lum, Owen, is secretary and treasurer, 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Crossett—Fire at car shop of 
Crossett Lumber Co. caused a loss of between 
$500 and $1,000. 

Waldo—J. C. Love planing mill destroyed by 
fire. 

FLORIDA. White Springs—Plant of the Acme 
Cooperage Manufacturing Co. destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Plant of the Meridian 
Veneering Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $40,u00; 
no insurance. 

TEXAS. Eastland—M. & M. Woodworking 
plant destroyed by fire; owned by S. B. Kress, 


HYMENEAL 


BETTS-DETWILER. F. Furman Betts, son 
of B. Franklin Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss Helen R. Detwiler, 
daughter of Mrs. Warren H. Detwiler, were 
married on Nov. 19 at the Abbington Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. The brother of 
the groom, John Carroll Betts, acted as best man, 
and Charles M. Betts III was one of the ushers, 
Mr. Betts was in active service in France during 
the war. 


SALZER-SHAPIRO. The engagement of B. 
F. Salzer, secretary of the B. F. Salzer Lumber 
Co., of Denver, Colo., and Miss Virginia Shapiro, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Shapiro, of 
Denver, has been announced. Mr. Salzer is the 
son of the late B. F. Salzer, founder of the 
pioneer lumber company which bears his name. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Hancock, Micu., Nov. 22.—-The Pampa Land 
Co., a newly organized concern, has purchased 
2,000,000 feet of standing sawlog timber near 
Winona, and will establish a sawmill and tie mill 
at once. The Winona Mining Co. has sold all its 
timber to the new company, and Winona, once a 
flourishing mining camp, will again see activity. 
The Winona Co. retains all mineral rights and 
lands, but will permit the use of power, electric 
railway, houses and other equipment to employees 
of the new company. The Pampa Land Co. is 
capitalized at $100,000, and is controlled by the 
Javin family, of Escanaba. D. E. Gavin, who for 
forty years was the head of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Co., in Escanaba, is the president. His two sons 
are associated with him, 
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JOHN SWINDALL, a lumberman of wide expe- 
rience in the hardwood sections of Kentucky and 
Virginia, died at his home a few miles from 
Clinchfield, Va., on Nov. 16 at the age of 48. 
Until recently Mr. Swindall operated sawmills 
in several sections of southwestern Virginia. He 
is survived by a widow. 


JOHN A. GRAHAM, timber and land owner of 
Bradentown, Fla., died in that place on Tuesday 
morning, Nov. 22, of heart failure. Mr. Graham 
was 58 years old and was formerly engaged !n 
the manufacture of cypress with mills at St. 
Marks, Fla. He retired from that activity about 
ten years ago and since that time had specialized 
in timberlands. He was also financially inter 
ested to a large extent in cattle raising on cut- 
over lands. A widow, Mrs. Nina Hayward Gra- 
ham, who is a sister of_the wife of George D. 
Griffith, of George D. Griffith & Co., of Chi- 
cago, survives, with one son, John A. Graham, 
jr., who is interested in lumber manufacturing in 
the South. Two brothers, Harry Graham, for- 
merly connected with the Hammond Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La., and Cecil Graham, in the elec- 
trical manufacturing business in Jacksonville, 
Fla., also survive him. The remains will be 
taken to Richmond, Ind., for interment. 


DUNCAN GRAY, vice president and general 
manager of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co., of Da!- 
las, Texas, died at his home in that city re- 
cently at the age of 62. Mr. Gray was a Cana 
dian by birth, and went to Texas in 1887. He had 
lived in Sherman, Texas, where the headquarters 
of the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. were formerly 
located, moving to Dallas when that compat) 
moved there in May, 1920. His body was taken 
back to Sherman for burial. Mr. Gray leaves 4 
widow, one brother and five sisters. 





‘‘FIDDLEBACK’’ is a figure applied to syea- 
more wood. The term is more used in England 
than in this oountry. 
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